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National’s Program-= 
Proposed A\ctivities* 


N reporting to you on present and proposed activities of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, I am refraining, 
intentionally, from discussing the immediate consequences in the 

lumber business of the recent break in the stock market. The facts 
as reflected in current production, shipments, and new business have 
been faithfully laid before you each week in the National lumber 
trade barometer. These facts speak for themselves. They need no 
comment from me. But I do not believe that our industry should 
be swerved by these temporary circumstances from following out its 
sound, permanent programs. 

The full consequences of the collapse 





Survey of Trade 
Promotion Worlk* 


LISINESS today is enjoying a period of intensive study. Lax 
B business practices and lax business people naturally have 
been first to feel the decline in new construction, particu- 

larly in residential building, which has characterized the year 1929. 
In spite of the recent sensational upheavals in the stock .market the 
business of the nation is fundamentally sound, and rewards were 
never more secure for the manufacturer who depends upon full 
knowledge of his internal affairs and of his markets. Losses 
in the stock market will no doubt for a time curtail purchases in the 
luxury class. The average man may look a litttle longer for a lost 
golf ball, and cut his theatre attendance 





in half; but he will see the buying power 





of pyramided stock speculation are still 
uncertain—and are a matter of widely 


of the public go steadily forward. The 





varying opinion. Having participated in 
the President’s recent conferences and 
those subsequently under the auspices of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, my judgment is that our industry 
collectively should courageously continue 
its adopted program of activities and 
that lumber manufacturers individually 
during the next few months should watch 
their inventories with great care. Low 
inventories are the greatest element of 
strength in a period of uncertainty like 
this. If this is-done, the economic re- 
sults of the recent break in stock specu- 
lation, in my opinion, so far as the lum- 
ber business is concerned, will within six 
months have become not a liability but 
an asset. 





sales problem of any company of any 
industry will continue to revolve around 
the need to dominate its markets. 

The organized lumber industry Tepre- 
sented at this meeting is preparing to 
take the guess-work out of its producing 
processes, and discuss what its potential 
customers want. Facts, not opinions; 
willingness to accept the truth when pre- 
sented, and ability to understand the 
truth as presented, will enable the lum- 
ber industry to approach new markets on 
a safe and economical basis, and to 
stand toe to toe in matching strength 
with competitors for present markets 
where lumber continues to be at the 
greatest relative disadvantage. 

Your trade promotion activities fol- 








Last April I submitted to the annual 
meeting certain suggestions regarding 











low a well-developed plan; expendi- 














lumber economic investigations. These 

touched important matters in lumber manufacture and distribution. 
They proposed research into fields which offer, I believe, consider- 
able opportunity for the improvement, extension and diversification 
of the uses of our industry’s products. You warmly approved those 
proposals. The industry at large evidently approves them. 

They will do good, however, only as they are converted into 
practice. It is always difficult to guide in any given direction, how- 
ever important, the interest of a widely scattered industry. It is 
doubly difficult when there are scores of other matters competing for 
attention. It is trebly difficult when an industry is not prospering; 
is intent upon the problems of the day; and is willing to let the 
morrow take care of itself. 

But no industry makes progress which does not look ahead as 
well as behind. Remedies for industrial ills are not self-generating. 
We have, therefore, undertaken the systematic [Turn to page 34] 


*Report, in part, of Wilson Compton, Secretary-Manager, to Board 
of Directors, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Hot 
Springs, Ark., Dec. 11, 1929. 





tures are carefully safeguarded, and no 
important consumer market is overlooked. 
The steady shelling of lumber markets by a chain of laboratories, a 
$30,000,000 per year competitor advertising program co-ordinated 
with well organized field work, has changed almost overnight our 
complacent “watchful waiting” policy from one of sheer neglect to 
concerted action on a scale believed impossible even by those who be- 
came earliest supporters of regional and national promotion work. In 
a little more than two years through (1) engineering research, (2) 
architectural and building code work, (3) advertising and publicity, 
and (4) direct contact with users of lumber, the public has been made 
lumber-conscious and lumber and wood products given enlarged op- 
portunity to compete for markets to which on merit they are entitled. 

It is estimated that the net revenues for 1930 based on present 
sources of support will be $1,051,278. A budget providing for 
expenditures slightly in excess of this total is submitted with the 
expectation that the revenues from other [Turn to page 36] 


*Report, in part, of Walter F. Shaw, Trade Extension Manager, 
to Trade Extension Committee, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hot Springs, Ark., Dec. 12, 1929. 
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Allington & Curtis 
WOOD FUEL 


STOKERS 


At The Bradley Lumber Co., of Arkansas, Warren, Arkansas. 
They have seven of them. 
Most of the large plants using wood fuel have 


Allington & Curtis wood-fuel stokers. This pat- 


ented feeding device has revolutionized their boiler 
rooms. 
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More steam per pound of fuel. 
More steam per hour. eo eh a a A c.W.D 
Less wear and tear on furnaces and boilers. > eT ; 4 oF F ~ 
Smoke nuisance eliminated. | oe ee yer ~ ; 


OFFICI 
Shavings, sawdust, and hogged blocks, edgings, 
crates and boxes become valuable fuel when fed 
with Allington stokers. 
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MILLS - EDGERS - BOLTERS - SHINGLE LATH, 
CRATE AND WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


A one man machine for mills up to 
30,000 feet per day capacity. Handy... 
convenient . . . dependable. Self-oiling 


mandrel boxes. Comes equipped with two 


18” special trimmer saws. Staunchly con- 
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service. Write for our special bulletin. 
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Organizing a Forestry Policy and Program for Arkansas 


Fo Agaearow: is one of the most 
important lumber producing 

States in the Union; its im- 
portance being due not only to the 
volume of timber cut within its bor- 
ders but to the great variety of 
woods. Estimates have placed the 
original forested area of the State 
at 32,000,000 acres. When compared 
with the total land area of the State, 
33,616,000 acres, the importance of 
timber to the commonwealth is ap- 
parent. The present forested area 
is estimated at 21,500,000 acres, of 
which 2,130,000 acres are virgin 
stand. Figures are not available to 
show the area of unproductive or cut- 
over land in Arkansas, but it is 
known that there are in the State 
large areas of timber of sawlog size 
that is not virgin. For in Arkansas, 
as in other southern States, follow- 


ing the Civil War a great deal of 
the land that had been under cultiva- 
tion reverted to forests. 

Much of the wealth both present 
and prospective of Arkansas is and 
must continue to be derived from 
timber. Few States, it is believed, 
depend so largely upon timber as a 
source of employment for their peo- 
ple and as a source of revenue for 
their public needs. So far as is ap- 
parent at present, one of the State’s 
major interests is in perpetuating its 
timber supply and encouraging its 
woodworking industries. The aver- 
age annual production of lumber in 
the State has been estimated at 1,- 
597,130,000 board feet, and the con- 
sumption within the State, at 365,- 
660,000 board feet. 

For a number of years there have 
been efforts to establish a construc- 


LL 


tive forestry program for Arkansas, 
The State university has been prom. 
inent in this work, a fact that is jn. 
dicated in the report of a recent 
meeting which appears elsewhere in 
this paper. Lumbermen have helped 
not only in the advocacy of legisla- 
tion but in the practical handling of 
their own timber and cut-over lands, 
It is believed that some of the finest 
examples of private forestry in the 
United States have been provided by 
Arkansas lumbermen. Several of 
them have over considerable periods 
aimed to develop permanent indus- 
trial communities that derive employ- 
ment for their people and support 
for their institutions from industries 
based upon the forests. They have 
on a small scale shown the people of 
the State how their vast forested 
areas should be used. 





An Interesting 


N THE daily flood of news pouring 
from the tickers and recorded on 
the financial pages of the news- 

papers, a story “breaking” on Mon- 
day of this week was of more than 
passing interest to everyone having 
to do with building construction. or 
the financing of enterprises in that 
field. 

The story referred to told of the 
formal opening on that day of the 
New York Real Estate Securities Ex- 
change, the world’s first exchange 
organized for the purpose of dealing 
in real estate securities exclusively. 
The need for such a marketplace for 
real estate securities has long been 
evident to individuals and concerns 
engaged in a large way in construc- 
tion enterprises and the financing 
thereof. It is said that the idea was 
first seriously considered some six- 
teen years ago, and planning for its 
realization has been in progress since 
that time, finally resulting in the 
opening of the exchange this week; 
which event, in the opinion of some 
very well informed persons, may 
prove a memorable one in the finan- 
cial history of the country. 

It is expected that the new ex- 
change, which will be conducted sim- 
ilarly to the other great securities 
exchanges of the country, eventually 
will provide a broad and active mar- 
ket for large real estate and construc- 


Development in the Field of Financing 


tion issues, thereby affording to such 
securities a liquidity which has been 
much needed and which, it is hoped, 
will attract into that field of invest- 
ment large reserves of capital that 
have been otherwise employed. 

It may be of future interest to 
chronicle the fact that the New York 
Real Estate Securities Exchange was 
opened at 3 p. m., Monday, Dec. 16, 
by Peter Grimm, chairman of the 
board of governors, and immediately 
afterward the first transaction was 
chalked on the big quotation board 
at one side of the room, this record 
covering the purchase of a $1,000 
bond of the Real Estate Board Build- 
ing by William H. Class, a transac- 
tion that doubtless is destined to 
become histori¢éal. 

At a luncheon preceding the open- 
ing, Cyrus C. Miller, president of the 
exchange, stated the objects of the 
new financial institution as being “to 
supply to owners of real estate. se- 
curities a ready market for same; as 
far as possible to stabilize values of 
such securities, and to bring new 
financial resources into the real es- 
tate business.” Former Governor 
Alfred L. Smith, who also was a 
speaker at the luncheon, said: “This 
exchange will give everyone an op- 
portunity to make a profit from the 
growth of New York City, which 
opportunity heretofore has been 


confined to comparatively few per- 
sons.” 

It of course will be understood that 
listings on the new exchange neces- 
sarily will be confined to securities 
issued for the purpose of financing 
or refinancing large enterprises, and 
that the innovation does not at pres- 
ent in any direct way affect the 
financing of small building projects, 
such as homes. It does, however, 
promise to be of some indirect bene- 
fit to such financing by drawing pub- 
lic attention to the real estate and 
construction field as a desirable one 
for investment. Unquestionably, 
also, the establishment of what prom- 
ises to develop into one of the great 
exchanges of the country, devoted 
exclusively to trading in real estate 
issues, adds prestige to the whole 
field of real estate and construction 
investment. 

Without venturing too far into the 
field of prophecy, it seems probable 
that the success of this venture may 
be followed by the establishment of 
similar exchanges in other important 
financial centers of the country, and 
a steady increase in the volume of 
listings of the class of securities ad- 
mitted thereto, so that eventually 
real estate securities may become 
popular with many investors to 
whom the factor of liquidity is 4 
vital consideration and who for that 
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reason have not heretofore been dis- 
posed to purchase such issues. 

At any rate, it will be interesting 
to watch the progress of the new in- 






stitution and to observe to what ex- 
tent an investing public long accus- 
tomed to buying real estate securi- 
ties solely, or mainly, for long term 


investment, may be converted to the 
idea of active trading therein and 
enter the market as buyers and 
sellers. 
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prom. 
is in. 
i Adapting T FC i he Use of Wood 
re in apting Iypes of Construction to the Use o fof e) 
ielped , See . . 
isla. ROPAGANDA of various sorts marized elsewhere in this paper. velopment that gives promise of per- 
ng of has created the impression that In view of what has been accom- mitting the use of wood for purposes 
lands wood can not be used economi- plished in behalf of wood-construc- from which it has long been prohib- 
finest cally in the tropics. Not only the tion in Panama, the obstacles to a_ ited in its natural state. It is to be 
mid climate but insects of a multi- wider use of wood for building pur- hoped that neither efforts nor money 
n the u ao : ‘ - : z 
ed by tude of varieties are thought to be so poses in the temperate and semi- will be spared in keeping producers, 
1 of destructive to wood as to forbid its humid zones of the United States ap- distributers and users of wood ade- 
Tiods use. Notwithstanding this popular pear insignificant. One of the most quately informed regarding the 
ndus- impression, the fact is that by the soundly grounded claims made for progress made in methods of treat- 
ploy- use of preservatives and by adapting wood is that it is adaptable. There ing and using lumber that promise 
pport the types of construction to the use_ is no other material that can be so to extend its markets. The obstacles 
tries | of wood it has been shown to be prac- readily used for such a variety of to be overcome are not only beliefs 
have ticable to build economically of that purposes. All that is required is that acquired in times long past but the 
le of material. The success that wood the sponsors of wood shall take ad- persistent inculcation of such beliefs 
ested may achieve under the most difficult vantage of the sales opportunities by propagandists for other materials. 
of conditions is well illustrated by opened by this adaptability. Certainly, the sales methods of the 
practices in the Panama Canal Preservative treatment lays open lumber distributing and using 
Zone as disclosed in an investigation a vast field for wood utilization that branches of industry should keep 
made by Axel Oxholm for the Na- has been almost wholly neglected by abreast of all developments that ex- 
tional Committee on Wood Utiliza- the industry. Fire-retardant treat- tend the field for the distribution and 
tion, a report of which is briefly sum- ment also has reached a stage of de- use of wood. 
= Building Contracts in November {°*_ *<sidential buildings; $101,769,200, or 26 Cargo Shipments Increase 
per cent, for commercial buildings; $72,361,- Pp 
that During the month of November, construc- 100, or enone for public seer — [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
s?as. tion contracts were awarded to the extent of ties; and $39,673,900, or 10 percent, for indus- my 
‘the $391,012,500 in the 37 States east of the Rocky trial construction. , Pi T... og org” — thi "an ws 
itles Mountains, according to monthly summary of New work reported in the contemplated a ae a a a Se 
cing the F. W. Dodge Corporation. These States stage in the 37 eastern States amounted to show a slight increase in cargo shipments over 
include about 91 f th 1 . $720,301,000. This total represents a loss of 10 ‘last week and a slight decrease of stock on 
and e ut percent of the total construc A 
tion volume of the country. The decline from percent from the amount reported in the pre- hand. Unsold lumber at Los Angeles harbor 
res- the October total ($445,642,300) was a little ceding month and a drop of 23 percent from on Dec. 14 was 13,754,000 feet board measure. 
the more than $54,000,000, or 12 percent. The de- the amount reported in November of 1928. Cargo arrivals for the week were seventeen 
ote crease from the November 1928 total ($471,482,- of fir with 17,792,000 feet, board measure, and 
we ™) =e about $80,000,000, or 17 percent. The — Mi Seriously Ill my ee ee bg by —e 
ver, ew York and northern New Jersey district rman- a total O fe, ard treet. orty vessels 
one- and the Northwest were the only two districts umberman-Mayor seriously were reported laid up and three operating off 
showing increases over the October, 1929, and [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] shore. Building permits have slowed up some- 
yub- November, 1928, records. BEAuMoNT, TeEX., Dec. 19—Hope has been What, the total for the first fourteen days of 
and The November construction record brought abandoned for Mayor Leroy King, treasurer the month being $2,114,153. 
one the ponents of new building and engineering and manager of the A. L. Carter Lumber yp whi 
work started in the 37 States since the first of here. He was operated on two weeks ago for ° 
bly, this year up to $5,437,922,400 as compared with gall bladder trouble. He has been a lumber- Asks Congr ess for P rotection 
om- $6,195,529,800 for the corresponding period of man here for forty years and lost his arm while _ Witwauxee, WiIs., Dec. 16.—A plea for pro- 
eat last year, the decrease being 12 percent. a sawyer for the Texas Tram & Lumber Co. tection by Congress for the lumber industry 
: Analysis of the past month’s building record thirty years ago- He was a member of the city j, being made by A. H. Stange, president of 
ted showed the following active classes of work: commission when elected mayor. Mr. King is the Stange Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis., who 
-ate $113,522,800, or 29 percent of all constructior, sixty-four years old. bases his argument on testimony introduced by 
10le the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., in resisting 
r efforts to compel it to link together the Great 
10n Orders s Percent Below Output Northern and the Western Pacific systems with 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] th weg wg line. au ag eye 4 was that 
the _Wasutncton, D. C., Dec. 19.—Six hundred and thirty-nine softwood mills of eight associa- pg | wiry ba aay oor gy fede is. Seen 
ble tions for the week ended Dec. 16 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association points out, and that mills on the Const have 
production aggregating 300,952,000 feet, shipments, 258,550,000 feet, and orders, 276,129,000 feet. - = . 
lay The week’s f F oe tmon hi ral only been running about 70 percent of capacity. 
of e week’s figures for production, shipments ee oliow : The lumber surplus is a surplus of capacity, 
0.0 Mr. Stange states, but many communities de- 
ant Softwoods— Mills Production Shipments Orders pend for their prosperity—indeed, their liveli- 
Southern Pine Association 149 65,356,000 58,422,000 60,522,000 ; 
nd West Coast a erm PRS at OS tere eee enee 224 164,066,000 144,611,000 158,527,000 hood—on full time operation. If mills should 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 73 34,063,000 23,772,000 27,100,000 cease to operate for several years, if com- 
of California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn..... 21 14,422,000 10,423,000 11,300,000 munities should scatter, heavy losses would 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 9 1,557,000 3,996,000 3,218,000 ensue. A surplus of lumber capacity is no 
ad- Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn..... 25 3,442,000 1,316 000 2,220,000 reason for free admission of Canadian, Rus- 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 125 10,668,000 9,611,000 6,866.000 i ther forei lumber i etiti 
lly California Redwood Association............-++--- 13 7,378,000 6,399,000 cae oS ee ee eee eee 
cereocrrererervesoe Pasvis . “ Re eee 7 é with the domestic industry. We produce a 
me Det MOI . «nk baksinviedsnnersthawees 639 300,952,000 258,550,000 276,129,000 Wheat surplus but we impose a protective 
to Haru woods— tariff on imported wheat. The surplus of 
Hardwoud Manufacturers’ Institute...........++- 189 35,714,000 27,376,000 26,485,000 Wheat can be reduced by sowing other crops 
a Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs’ Assn..... 26 5,395,000 3,328,000 «2,802,000 © ~Some of the wheat land but we can not 
at Paced change wheat land into forest land or saw- 








Dea, WN. av donc 8S s cb cee eevee as 
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Bats Will Not Control Mosquitoes 


“This is not a new scheme,” said Dr. A. L. 
Quaintance, associate chief of the bureau of 
entomology of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, commenting on a recent pro- 
posal to colonize bats in the New Jersey marshes 
and on Long Island with the expectation that 
they would win the war against the mosquitoes 
infesting the vicinity of New York City. The 
sponsors of the plan were of the opinion that 
the bats would eat the mosquitoes and largely 
check their reproduction. 

“This suggestion,” said Dr. Quaintance, 
“is, in all probability, based on the interesting 
studies of bats conducted years ago by a physi- 
cian in San Antonio, Tex. He conceived the 
idea of colonizing bats in large towers built in 
the vicinity of places where mosquitoes breed. 
He believed that the bats would not only con- 
trol the mosquitoes, but that the guano accu- 
mulating in the towers would sell for enough to 
provide a return on the cost of the bat roosts. 

“In one form or another the scheme has been 
turning up for 15 years. The original sponsor 
was an enthusiast. The plan had a tryout in 
the vicinity of San Antonio, which included the 
construction of five of the roosts at a cost of 
something like $20,000. Unfortunately, the bats 
did not readily take up their abode in the tow- 
ers, and occupied only one tower to any impor- 
tant extent. Results were disappointing. The 
value of the guano collected was about $80 a 
year. The effect on the mosquito population 
was not appreciable.”—INqQuIRY No. 2,332B. 


[In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of July 6, 
1929, page 34, appeared an inquiry from a re- 
tailer regarding a method of ridding his lum- 
ber sheds of bats. In the issue of Aug. 10, 1929, 
page 34, appeared a letter from a lumberman 
who urged the advisability of protecting instead 
of destroying the bats because of their aid in 
ridding the community of mosquitoes. The 
foregoing comment by A. L. Quaintance is pub- 
lished as the opinion of a scientist on this ques- 
tion.—EnbiTor. } 


Logs and Plans for Cabins 


One of our good friends has presented to us a 
problem that perhaps you can be of assistance 
in working out. He wants to construct a log 
cabin and he doesn’t know where to go for in- 
formation. He came to us with his problem and 
we are not much better off on the subject. He 
has in mind the construction of a cabin of T 
shape, the top of the T being 17x48 and the 
bottom of the T being 18x24. There will, of 
course, be breaks for fireplace and chimney, as 
well as for windows and doors, which will per- 
haps assist for construction purposes by en- 
abling him to utilize logs shorter than the 
designated length. The lengths of the logs 
could be worked out with the contractor. 

His idea of height for walls is, of course, 
based on one story construction, perhaps 10 
feet in wall height, so this gives you an idea 
of the necessary and probable wall area. In 
running over his figures, we estimated 1,860 
square feet of wall area. 

What size logs are best adapted, what species 
of timber should be used, and should these logs 
be hewn or used perfectly round just as they 
come from the tree? If you do not have this 
information or anything on the subject in your 
files, perhaps you can recommend to us some 
mill that would be in a position to get out the 
logs for us. 

The writer, while driving through the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan last fall, saw a newly 
constructed log cabin in which the outside 
logs were so uniform in size that it aroused his 
curiosity. On investigating it closely, it was 
found that in place of logs, the cabin was con- 
structed in the same mdnner that a regular 
house would be, except outside boards from logs 
had evidently been shaped or sized pretty much 
the same as regular siding would be. The 
bark was left on these sized pieces, but I had 
the thought that perhaps after a year or two, 
the bark would probably dry up and drop off, 
because it would not have sufficient surface to 
cling to. You may have knowledge of mills 
prepared to furnish siding of the appearance 
described. Any information you can give us 


on the subject or your advice about where we 
should seek the necessary stock will be greatly 
appreciated.—INQuirRy No. 2,420. 


[This inquiry comes from Indiana. The in- 
quirer has been referred to several books about 
log cabins and has been given the names of 
a number of concerns that specialize in con- 
structing rustic cabins of various descriptions. 
Information has been given also regarding spe- 
cial log siding, which resembles logs with 
the bark removed. At present, no concern is 
known that is prepared to supply logs or to 
undertake the construction of log cabins. The 
name of this inquirer will be furnished on re- 
quest.—EDITor. } 


Explanation of York Measure 


It will be appreciated by the writer if you 
will forward by early mail, the name of any 
book that explains York measure thoroughly, 
its cost etc.—INQuIRY No. 2,418. 


[This inquiry comes from Virginia. It is in- 
ferred that York measure is a rule for the 
measurement of timber, but no record of such 
a rule is found in the files or library of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The inquiry is pub- 
lished with the hope that it will come to the 
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Eliminating the Price Cutter 


How can retail lumber dealers eradicate cut. 
price competitors who are members of the 
association? What should be done with cut- 
price contractors?—INQuIRY No. 2,421. 


[This inquiry comes from Indiana. Person¢ 
familiar with conditions in the retail lumber 
industry can not be unaware that these ques- 
tions in various forms have come up for dis. 
cussion on numerous occasions. It is to be as. 
sumed, of course, that the term “cut-price” cap 
be applied only to persons who sell at prices 
that do not return a legitimate profit. The 
only way thus far devised for curing a dealer 
of that practice is to persuade him of his folly, 
or allow him to pursue it until the sheriff steps 
in. It is believed that all intelligent persons 
recognize the right of a retailer to a legitimate 
profit. Nobody asks or expects him to sell 
at a loss. On the other hand, the retailer js 
obligated to conduct his business in an egp- 
nomical manner in order that he may perform 
an essential service without imposing an exorhj- 
tant charge. The retailer is under the same 
obligation to perform an economical service to 
his community that his community is to pay 













attention of somebody able to give the informa- 


tion asked for.—EnbiTor.] 


a reasonable price for such service when it is 


performed.—EniTor. ] 
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Among the speculative hosts 
who have joined the throng at 
Orange, Texas, is the well 
known firm of Moore, Stewart 
& Co., of Galveston. Aside 
from their extensive mercan- 
tile house in Orange, which is 
presided over by Mr. Jerome 
Swinford, the venerable, this 
firm is interested in the nota- 
ble Norris mill and gives em- 
ployment to two outside mills. 
Mr. W. F. Stewart represents 
the Galveston firm in Orange, 
superintending the lumber in- 
terest. By his courteous de- 
portment he has won a host of 
friends. 

** * 

Col. John T. Collins has im- 
proved his mill on St. Simons 
Island, Brunswick, Ga., with 
feed works and Boss dog, jr., 
from the works of Filer, Stowell 
& Co. 

* * 6 

Many of the sawmills in 
Plattsburg, N. Y., will lie idle 
next season. 

* * * 

At a town meeting held a 
few days since in Canton, Me., 
it was voted to exempt from 
taxation for nine years a pulp 
mill and machinery to be 
erected the coming spring. 

* * * 

A writer from -Abbeville, 
La. says: “It is here a well 
known fact that sawdust has 
been successfully used for pro- 
ducing potatoes. For this pur- 
pose it is only necessary to lay 
on the open ground in rows of 
two to three feet apart, the 








potatoes that are to be planted, 
and cover the same with saw- 
dust, say from six to twelve 
inches thick. If the season is 
in the least favorable it will 
be astonishing how this method 
of culture will prove satisfac- 
tory.” 
* * * 


There seems to be an impor- 
tant movement on foot among 
the lumbermen of Davenport, 
Moline, Muscatine and Rock 
Island to center their lumber 
interests farther north. While 
the railroad company continues 
its discrimination against Dav- 
enport and other Mississippi 
River points, the dealers have 
no choice between making a 
desperate effort to save them- 
selves and being slowly but 
surely forced out of the busi- 
ness. Wisconsin dealers have 
an immense advantagé over 
Mississippi River men by means 
of the new lumbermen’s route, 
via Sioux City and Omaha to 
Missouri River points. There 
is but one way out of the 
dilemma and that is to build 
mills on the Chippewa and take 
advantage of the cheap routes. 
* * * The plan is to build two 
mills, one at Eau Claire and 
the other at Minneapolis. * * * 
A company is being formed 
with the following subscribers: 


Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann, 
Renwick, Shaw & Crossett, 
Musser & Co. Dimock & 


Gould, Anawalt & Denkmann 
and Hershey Lumber Manu- 
facturing Co. A _ capital of 
$130,000 has been subscribed. 


A foreign exchange says that 
the rapid increase of the tim- 
ber trade following the close 
of the Franco-German war has 
been followed by a period of 
bad trade. As the prices in 
1873-4 were the highest, so 
those during 1879 have been the 
lowest, the consequence being 
that the exceedingly cheap 
rate at which goods of various 
descriptions and _ sizes have 
been bought has given a stim- 
ulus to the consumption in 
France and Belgium, which 
would not otherwise have been 
the case. 

i 

The lumber mill at Indian- 
town, N. B., known as Ran- 
kine’s mill, in disuse for some 
time, is about to be reopened 
under new proprietorship. The 
establishment is now undergo- 
ing extensive repairs prepara- 
tory to the introduction of new 
machinery. It is expected that 
100 hands will be employed. 


* * * 
Ten thousand dollars has 
been raised by subscription 


among the lumber manufactur- 
ers of Manistee, Mich., for 
dredging a channel from Lake 
Manistee to Lake Michigan to 
a depth of 14 feet with an 
average width of 80 feet. 

*_ * 8 


Eleven hours have been 
adopted by the Muskegon, 
(Mich.) Booming Co. as 4 


day’s work for the ensuing 
season. An advance of 50 per- 
cent per hour will be paid for 
extra work. 
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Southern Pine Being Bought for Future Delivery 


Southern pine bookings in the week ended Dec. 14 made 
93 percent of the cut, and exceeded shipments, it being 
understood that some orders are being placed for shipments 
after the first of the year. It is reported that small mills 
are still offering some low-price competition with transit 
cars, but bad weather has greatly curtailed their output. 
Sellers as a rule, however, are refusing to consider con- 
cessions, as they feel that quotations have gone as low as 
they should be allowed to. Many buyers also believe that 
the market has reached bottom, and are inclined to place 
orders at present prices for future delivery. Stocks of retail 
distributers are low and will require early replenishment. 
Prospects for large industrial purchases are the most cheer- 
ful feature of the market. 


Arkansas Pine Stocks Low and Prices Are Maintained 


Arkansas soft pine sales in the week ended Dec. 14 
amounted to 68 cars, and to 81 cars the preceding week. 
There is not much business coming from the Lake States 
nor from the Southwest. It is believed, however, that after 
inventories are completed in the middle West and East, 
there will be a good many bookings for spring needs, and 
in fact some stocking up orders have already been received. 
Reports indicate that on account of changes in larger mills, 
total stocks in the producing territory are about 20 percent 
lower than they were last year at this time, and yard stocks 
everywhere are depleted. Wet weather has slowed up 
small-mill operations, so that supply of dimension is re- 
duced, while larger mills have not been cutting much of this 
item and have low and broken assortments. Shed stocks 
are in small supply at the mills. A good many orders for 
vegetable crates have recently been booked, and also some 
industrial orders for the rough strips that usually go into 
flooring. Sales prices as reported during the week ended 
Dec. 14 show that practically all items, except dimension, 
are maintaining their levels. ; 


Coast Bookings Almost Cover Reduced Production 


A highly disturbing event in the West Coast market is 
the announcement that intercoastal rates have been reduced 
from $10 to $8.50 and $7 for January and February load- 
ings, the reduction being evidently made to permit other 
shippers to meet the competition of those that own their 
own vessels and have been making low prices in the East. 
Such a rate is so low that it must be temporary, but it will 
probably stimulate the winter movement to the Atlantic 
coast. Consumption in the East is at a low point, and 
there is little prospect of immediate revival, while whole- 
sale stocks are already large. It is understood, however, 
that some of the larger retail distributers, feeling that the 
market is at bottom, have been placing forward orders. 

In southern California, business is rather dull, but ac- 
cumulations are being avoided by the holding down of 
shipments. There is little unsold stuff at the docks, but 
pretty full stocks in the wholesale yards. 

Prices in both Atlantic coast and southern California 
markets have declined sharply in the last two months. 

Rail business last week was considerably under the total 
of the preceding week, but increased inquiry for spring 
needs is encouraging to sellers, who know that retail yards 
have low stocks and that industrial users have construction 
planned that will call for large amounts of lumber. 

Foreign business is fairly good. November reports show 
that 40 percent of the waterborne was for offshore destina- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 54 and 55; 


tions, footage being 159 million feet, of which Japan took 
42, China 17, Australia 30, South America 24 and Europe 
33 million feet. 

Output was 62.5 percent capacity in the week ended Dec. 
14, compared with 66 percent the preceding week, and 
orders were only 3.3 percent under it. 


Western Pine Mills Expect Improvement in Market 


Production in the Inland Empire and California pine 
regions is still rather heavy, while orders continue consider- 
ably below it. Inland Empire stocks Dec. 14 were only 5 
percent larger than on the same date last year, and Cali- 
fornia pine stocks Dec. 7 were 7 percent larger than last 
year’s. There is general expectation that business next 
year will be better than it has been this year, because of the 
fact that buyers generally have allowed their assortments 
to run down. The mills, therefore, are not inclined to book 
at present prices orders for future delivery, as they expect 
returns later will be more attractive. There are indica- 
tions that the market position will be strengthened by a 
lowering of production schedules in both regions during the 
coming year. 


Carolina Pine and Roofers Slow; Prices Are Soft 


Identical North Carolina pine mills in the week ended 
Dec. 8 sold 4 percent more than in the corresponding week 
of last .year, but their shipments were 23 percent less, 
which figures indicate that a good deal of business is being 
booked for delivery after the first of the year. The low- 
ness of quotations encourages forward buying, and has also 
stimulated export trade. The mills, however, are reluctant 
to book up orders at going figures, and show a general dis- 
position to shut down until market conditions improve. 
Many of them will be down for two weeks or more over 
the year end. Box makers are taking no more than they 
must have for current requirements. Retailers are taking 
very little shed stock, despite the fact that concessions are 
being offered them. With few exceptions, sales prices of 
rough material were lower in the two weeks ended Nov. 30 
than in the preceding two weeks, but in some dressed items, 
slightly higher prices were realized. 

Georgia air dried roofer sales were about as large in the 
two weeks ended Nov. 30 as in the preceding two weeks, 
but prices of all sizes had declined slightly. The producers 
expect a better market soon after the first of the year, but 
meanwhile are further curtailing their cut. 


Hardwood Demand Slow and Production Being Curtailed 


Bookings of both southern and northern hardwood mills 
made only 70 percent of the cut during the week ended 
Dec. 16, but some improvement has been reported in in- 
quiry, and sellers are confident that demand will revive 
soon after the first of the year. Automotive plants are 
sending out more feelers, but have been pressing for lower 
prices on both steel and lumber. They should soon be 
back in the market for material for their new season’s 
models. It is believed that the furniture trade will resume 
buying on a larger scale after the January shows, and that 
radio cabinet makers should find stock replenishment neces- 
sary within the next few weeks. Building trades demand 
is slow, through both millwork and flooring plants, and 
apparently little rough stock is being bought. Unfilled 
orders for maple flooring Dec. 1 were 30.7 percent under 
those of the same date last year. Overseas trade is of good 
volume but returns are hardly satisfactory. Southern pro- 
duction will be heavily curtailed over the year end. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 77 to 81 
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A True Christmas. Story by Louis L. Ott, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Billy Wagner, proprietor of the Monroe House 

in its palmy days—in the days when everybody 
who wanted the best meals, best drinks and most comfort- 
able beds to be had in central Missouri, as well as to be 
made to feel like they were at home, went to Billy Wag- 
ner's Monroe House. 

“Yes, I will go home, Billy, for I'd feel better to freeze 
to death in the attempt than to not get this sack of toys 
to the children for Christmas,” said Judge Philip Ott, 
who lived fifteen long miles away at the little town of 
Marion in the northern part of the county. 

Just forty-eight years ago, when this occurred, Judge 
Ott and Billy Wagner were the two deputy sheriffs, who 
attended entirely to the sheriff's office of Uncle George 
Wagner, then sheriff of Cole County. 

“Yes, Billy, I'll have to go,”” said Daddy. Outside the 
wind was howling and a blinding snow and sleet almost 
swept one off his feet. But all this was nothing in the 
mind of that dear Daddy of mine. His thoughts were of 
his devoted wife and children miles away, over one of the 
roughest roads in the entire State. 

Daddy buckled on his overshoes and putting the sack 
of Christmas presents on his back he trudged away to 
Zwinger’s livery stable, which stood on Monroe street 
where Claude Bartlett’s apartments now stand, and told 
them to saddle his horse. 

The attendants reluctantly left their comfortable place 
beside the stove and got the horse ready, shaking their 
heads at the idea of his starting home in such weather. 

Riding along the high river banks, the cold wind had 
almost frozen Daddy by the time he reached Gray’s Creek 
(now Cole Junction) which was spanned by a lonely 
closed-in bridge which sheltered travelers from the cold 
blasts. Then on and on, over hills and level stretches, 
never meeting a single soul. At all the farm houses every- 
body was inside, even the dogs did not come out of their 
warm corner to bark as they usually did as he passed along. 
At last Uncle George Hickman’s home on top of the hill 
came in sight,~and two miles more took him to Marion. 

As Daddy passed through Marion he noticed a little 
steamboat landed at the Marion Wood Yard and recog- 
nized it as the “Happy Jack,” a little stern-wheeler owned 
by Louis Lohman, father of Ira Lohman the attorney (after 
whom the writer was named) and although nearly frozen 
to death he rode a quarter of a mile over the landing 
and found A. M. Beckers, the lumberman of Jefferson 
City, whom he had met once before, with a crew who had 
just finished loading and inspecting a lot of walnut lumber. 

The large cakes of ice floating in the Missouri almost 
crushed the little boat to pieces and darkness was coming on. 

“Mr. Beckers,” said Daddy, “I’m just not going to let 
you go back on that dangerous voyage tonight. I know 
too well what that trip means, as I have just made it by 
land, and by water it is still more dangerous. You get 


“VS can’t get home tonight, Judge,” said genial 


on my horse and ride up home with me; as I am almost 
frozen stiff the mile walk will do me good, and you shall 
have a warm supper and a comfortable bed and tomorrow 
I'll take you to Centertown and you can go home on the 
train in time to eat your Christmas dinner.” 

Against Mr. Beckers’ protests he was put astride the 
horse and taken to our home. . 

“Lizzie,” called Daddy to Mother when they arrived, 
“‘make a fine supper with plenty of hot coffee and some of 
those smoked pork sausages, for I’ve brought a friend to 
spend Christmas Eve with us.” 

While Mother was fixing supper, Daddy and the hired 
hand put away the horse and fed him and brought in a 
huge hickory back log and placed it on the old fashioned 
“dog irons”’ in the fireplace. After Daddy and his guest 
had been thoroughly thawed out we all sat down to sup- 
per—one like only Mother could prepare. 

After supper we all gathered around the fireside and 
listened to Mr. Beckers’ story of the steamboat’s trip up 
the river and all that Daddy had to tell of his trip on 
horseback, of recent happenings and of his week’s work at 
the Court House. Mr. Beckers smoked his cigar and 
Daddy his pipe of “homespun,” while the rest of us were 
satisfied to listen so long as we had “Daddy” safe with us 
for Christmas Eve. 

All at once Mr. Beckers interrupted the conversation 
with “‘Listen here, Judge Ott, you have entirely too good 
an education to spend your life here in the backwoods on 
a farm; the first opportunity I have to get you into busi- 
ness I’m going to make you listen to me like you made 
me do this evening down at the river landing.” 

Next day the “Happy Jack” was still hugged against 
the bank unable to battle the stream and it did not arrive 
at Jefferson City until two days afterwards. Daddy took 
Mr. Beckers to Centertown and he took the Missouri Pa- 
cific railroad home. 

We had forgotten all about Mr. Beckers’ promise when 
six months afterwards a telegram was brought from Cen- 
tertown, the nearest telegraph station, reading: “Listen to 
me; opportunity arrived; come to Jefferson City immedi- 
ately. Beckers.” 

Daddy went down and learned that L. A. Lambert, 
who owned the lumber yard at Main and Jefferson streets, 
wanted to sell out. Mr. Beckers, who owned the only 
other yard in town (at Madison and Main streets) made 
Daddy his silent partner. 

So Daddy’s Christmas Eve act saved me from still be- 
ing a tiller of the soil at Marion, and gave us two fine 
grandsons who are going to be the fourth generation of Ott 
lumbermen. 

By the way, last October Mrs. Beckers and her son 
Alex, who is a lumberman in St. Louis, and her grand- 
children, drove up in front of our office and honored us 
with a short visit, being the first time Mrs. Beckers has been 
in Jefferson City for twenty-two years. 
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National Association to Spend $1,100,000 


Hor Sprincs, Ark., Dec, 16—The meeting 
of directors of the National Lumber Manu fac- 
turers’ Association and their joint conference 
with the members of the trade extension com- 
mittee at the Arlington Hotel here last week 
constituted the best attended quarterly meeting 
of the organization ever held. The first day, 
Dec. 11, as reported on page 53 of the Dec. 14 
isstle Of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was de- 
yoted to the conference of the directors and to 
the making of financial and administrative re- 
ports, together with the reports and recom- 
mendations of Wilson Compton, secretary-man- 
ager, and W. F. Shaw, trade extension man- 
ager. Both of these reports are given in greater 
part beginning on the front page of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and continued 
on pages 34-38. 

The joint meeting of the directors and the 
trade extension committee was held on Dec. 
12, following which approval was given to a 
budget for 1930 of approximately $1,100,000, 
including co-operative efforts. Of these amounts 
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$111,000 is to be spent for research, $475,000 
for trade promotion, and $423,000 for advertis- 
ing and publicity. Of the latter amount $85,000 
will be spent for promotion work by the wooden 
box bureau and in the commercial furniture co- 
operative campaign. Trade Extension Manager 
Shaw stated that the furniture group had raised 
$150,000 for trade extension enterprises under 
the general supervision of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. The advertis- 
ing appropriation for the National association 
proper will be approximately $200,000. 

It was also voted to appropriate $75,000 from 
the prospective additional revenues to be ob- 
tained between now and the annual meeting 
in April, for a co-operative trade extension 
campaign, of which the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo will be the vehicle. It is intended to 
expand Hoo-Hoo membership and promote 
trade extension through personal contact. 

Paul Grady, manager of the wooden box 
bureau, reported that wooden boxes were more 
than holding their own and that the box busi- 


‘ ¢ 


ness during 1930 will probably be as good as 
it was during 1929. 

The technical advisory committee made an 
extensive report of its deliberations at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago, Dec. 4 to 8. 

One of the outstanding papers delivered at 
the Thursday morning session was that made 
by E. C. Hole, manager of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN, Chicago, in which Mr. Hole out- 
lined a plan for accentuating the necessity of 
every good citizen owning his home. The plan 
also proposed an organization whereby lum- 
bermen can assist prospective home owners in 
securing the necessary finances to build their 
homes. [This paper, practically in full, appears 
on pages 38-39 of this issue-—Enpiror. ] 

Mr. Hole’s address made such an impression 
upon his hearers that his proposals were given 
full endorsement and a committee was ap- 
pointed to go to work at once and prepare a 
feasible program to carry out the suggestions 
made. This will be presented at the next meet- 
ing of the directors. 








Attendance at the quarterly meeting of the board of directors and trade extension committee of the 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


Association at the Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark., Dec. 11 and 12, 1929 


West Penn Directors Report Good Prospects 


PirrssurcH, Pa., Dec. 17.—The board of 
directors of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania held its month- 
ly meeting last Friday in the Chamber of 
Commerce quarters. Attention of the directors 
was directed to announcements sent out for 
the twenty-third annual convention-reunion of 
the association to be held Feb. 5-7, 1930, in the 
Greater William Penn Hotel. The committee is 
arranging a fine program, which will include 
ample provision for the entertainment of the 
ladies. 

Secretary R. F. McCrea reported that the 
Cambria County Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion had held its annual meeting and elected 
the following officers: President, J. G. Marks; 
vice president, Edward Dumm; secretary, Otto 
Stritmatter ; treasurer, Mike Buck. J. G. Marks 
he also elected director to the State Associa- 
ion. 

The holiday lull was reflected in the reports 
of directors on business conditions, with ex- 
Pressions of optimism over the outlook. Re- 
Ports from the directors were as follows: 

Director No. 1—Our district reports that con- 
struction of homes by owners is slightly below 
that of last year, but all the dealers are busy 
with remodeling and small job orders. Reports 
indicate that conditions in the lumber business 
will improve next year. 

No. 2—Business is fairly quiet; collections 
are slow; business with the coal and steel in- 
dustries is fair, and the outlook is better. 


No. 3—Business is about what can be ex- 


pected at this season of the year. Collections 


are slow. 


No. 4—Members report business slow. How- 
ever, the coal business is picking up and we are 
optimistic over the outlook for 1930. 


No. 5—Business is quiet in our district on ac- 
count of the season. Collections are slow. 

No. 6—Business in our district is fair, the vol- 
ume for November, considering general condi- 
tions, having been good. There is not much 
estimating at present, but we look for consider- 
able improvement for the new year. 


No. 7—Business in November was slightly 
better than in November, 1928. We are doing 
considerable figuring and the outlook for the 
new year is good. 

No. 8—Business in our territory has fallen off 
during the last few months, due to weather 
conditions as well as coal mines not operating 
full time. Not much new work has been started. 
Prospects for the new year are very bright. The 
volume of business for this year will be about 
5 percent less than was the volume for 1928. 


No. 9—Business is slow on account of weather 
conditions. Expect improvement next year. 

No. 10—Business in our district is quiet, 
This is probably due to the shortage of mort- 
gage money. Prospects for 1930 look good. 

No 11—Construction work for our district 
iss closed in’ and practically finished. There is 
considerable repair and jobbing work at pres- 
ent. Collections are somewhat improved. Pros- 
pects for an early spring are encouraging. 

No. 12—Business in our territory in the lum- 
ber line has undergone a seasonable “slow- 





down,” but it had been very good up to the last 
month or six weeks. Collections are above the 
average. On the whole, business in general is 
satisfactory. 


No. 13—With the release of funds from the 
stock market, our speculative builders are going 
right ahead. At this season, we always have 
the usual pre-New Year optimism, but this time 
there is an undercurrent of confidence which 
looks good for increased building in 1930. 


No. 14—There have been a few changes in 
our district during 1929. On the whole, we 
feel that 1929 will have been a satisfactory 
year, considering the conditions. All the mem- 
bers in our district are optimistic regarding the 
outlook for 1930, not only in the lumber and 
builders’ supply industries, but in all lines of 
business. Collections have been slow during 
the last year, but we feel that with the release 
of money from stock market speculation this 
condition will be remedied considerably in 1930. 

No. 15—Conditions in our district have im- 
proved during 1929 over the previous year. 
Prospects for 1930 appear very encouraging. 

No. 16—Business has slowed up toward the 
close of the year. Collections have improved 
and we look for an early and good spring busi- 
ness, 

No. 17—There is a feeling of optimism in our 
district over the outlook for 1930 business. Col- 
lections are slow. 

(SPARS AHRERBLAAAZAS 

Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index 
of wholesale commodity prices has dropped 
to 92.6 for the week ended Dec. 11, 1929, from 
92.9 for the week ended Dec. 4, 1929. 
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National’s Program—Proposed Activities 


(Continued from Front Page) 
and orderly development, in our industry, of the means of main- 
taining, and so far as possible extending, the markets and uses for 
its products; instituting the processes of distribution, safeguards of 
the integrity of standard products; and effective control of lumber 
production as an aid to keeping supply and demand in reasonable 
balance. I believe that we should in the National and regional as- 
sociation alike, concentrate effort diligently on these three things. 


Lumber Industry Fared Better 


Referring to the trade extension activities of the association, 
which he said were well organized and well managed, Mr. Compton 
declared that, notwithstanding the serious decline in building opera- 
tions, the lumber industry had fared better than most of its prin- 
cipal competitors. This situation is not merely accidental, but 
should be regarded as evidence that the lumber industry can hold 
its own in competition. 

Discussing safeguards in lumber distribution, Mr. Compton said 
that the industry now is interested in making effective the grade- 
marking of standard lumber and instituting the practice of providing 
manufacturers’ certificates of car contents. In this connection, he 
referred to and quoted from proposals made by him a year ago on 
these subjects. At and since the National meetings in Chicago a 
year ago, this board, he said, and the trade extension committee 
have vigorously reaffirmed the policy of advancing the manufacture, 
sale and use of association grade-marked lumber. In carrying 
these policies into effect the more active participation of the regional 
associations and the co-operation of individual lumber manufacturers 
everywhere have been sought and with encouraging response. As 
a result guaranteed association grade-marked lumber is now readily 
available in every important softwood species and in many hard- 
woods. It is coming into increasing use in all but two of the prin- 
cipal domestic marketing regions; and even in some foreign markets. 
All but two of the regional associations are already participating in 
this effort. He referred in this connection also to the presentation 
before the National Association of Purchasing Agents of the car 
tally card program and quoted resolutions of that organization rec- 
ommending that its members in the purchase of lumber give pref- 
erence to grade-marked stock. At the same time the purchasing 
agents agreed to designate a committee to meet with the lumber 
manufacturers to consider ways of extending the supply and im- 
proving the demand for lumber certified by proper grade-marking 
and by the manufacturers’ certificates of grade and tally in carload 
shipments. Accordingly, the lumber committee of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, Mr. Compton said, was present 
at this meeting. 


Providing Grade-Marked, Certified Product 


Mr. Compton commented somewhat at length on the advantages 
of providing a grade-marked and certified product. “If we our- 
selves,” he said, “are not smart enough to modernize our own 
business and furnish the specifiers, the buyers and the users of 
our products, these ordinary protections of the integrity of the 
products which they buy from us, we can not expect them to do 
for us what they think and we know, we should do for ourselves. 
The buying public does not nowadays seek to protect itself by 
wrestling with a backward industry. It simply uses the products 
of some other, less backward industry. That is exactly what the 
lumber industry in its trade extension work is trying to forestall.” 

Referring to his proposal made Dec. 6, 1928, that consideration be 
given to the “probable benefits and advantages of a comprehensive 
investigation under public auspices, of the economic status of the 
nation’s timber resources and their utilization, with a view to mak- 
ing public report and recommendations of practical ways and 
means of eliminating over-production and consequent waste of tim- 
ber resources and promoting the conservation and replacement of 
the forests,” he said that in accordance with a request made to the 
executive committee that committee with the aid of the forestry 
committee will submit a recommendation at the present meeting, 
which he hoped would enable the board to dispose of the matter 
affirmatively. 

The proposal made to the executive committee that it consider the 
possibilities of benefit from formulation and adoption in the lumber 
trade of a “Code of Trade Practices,” Mr. Compton said, had been 
put in the hands of the National committee on trade practices, which 
has already consulted widely with associations of distributers. It 





—__ 





plans, with the board’s concurrence, to develop the POSSibilities 
of constructive co-operation in this field as a means of improving 
methods and conditions of competition within the lumber trade: 
adding to efficiency, economy and fair dealing in lumber distribution: 
and increasing, if possible, the incentives among retail distributers 
to the active promotion of the wider use of lumber. 


The Industry’s Stabilization Efforts 


The lumber industry’s stabilization efforts under existing ay 
Mr. Compton said, will have a sounder basis if done in co-operation 
and understanding with public agencies, or under the auspices of 
the Government and with public sanction which that implies, 4 
code of trade practices formulated in that way, for the guidance of 
lumber producers and distributers, would at least have the re-ep. 
forcement of the statutory authority and moral support of a com. 
petent agency of the United States Government. It might make 
voluntary action more effective. It has done so in many other 
industries by which it has been tried; and it has failed in others, 
It is still experimental; but not novel. 

Such a code, he said, in his judgment might and should include a 
general declaration as unfair and unsound trade practice, against 
shipments of lumber unsold on consignment, as a contributory 
cause of irregularities, frauds and unsound practices in lumber dis- 
tribution such, among others, as false invoicing, grade substitution, 
price-deceit and price-cutting. The industry would then be under 
the duty of applying the reasonable and logical means of eliminating 
the practices thus denounced as unfair, and unsound. In the same 
way the organized lumber industry, acting under Government ays- 
pices beginning in 1922, adopted a code of lumber standards. It 
then undertook to establish the reasonable ways and means of 
applying in practice the standards thus adopted. Hence: Associa- 
tion reinspection; original mill inspection; bonded official inspection 
certificates; grade-marking; and car tally cards. What are these 
but the reasonable and logical means of applying and enforcing 
the lumber standards as incorporated in association grading rules? 


A Restraint That Benefits 


Illustrating the principle further, he said the association inspection 
service in the enforcement of official association grading rules is 
undeniably in restraint of trade—in restraint, that is, of the lumber 
trade as it would otherwise have been conducted, without rules. 
The courts have sustained it as a reasonable regulation of trade. 
True, it restrains freedom of trade—but for the purpose of securing 
fair, equal and honest competition. In short, its legality is meas- 
ured by its objectives and its results. “I would,” he said, “like to 
see a deliberate and intelligent effort made to have reasonable agree- 
ments made in good faith for the purpose of eliminating the unlaw- 
ful, the unfair and the economically unsound methods of competi- 
tion directly resulting from over-production tested by the same 
yardstick.” 


Activities Important to Progress 


After referring to the plans for lumber consumption surveys, 
studies of lumber merchandising and distribution and progress gen- 
erally in fact-finding, Mr. Compton said: 

“These references to previous proposals and to your action on 
them afford occasion to call to your attention the fact that gradually, 
in the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, with the co 
operation of the regional associations, we are building facilities and 
activities important to the progress and maintenance of our indus- 
try. It took six years to convert from promise into substantial per- 
formance in each region the lumber industry’s pledge to provide 
standard lumber certified by grade-marks and by registered tally 
cards. It took over three years from the original proposals in 
1923, to transform from conversation into practice the growing i- 
terest of lumber manufacturers in national lumber research and 
trade extension. It has taken six months to put underway some 
of the principal economic facts investigations approved by you at 
the last annual meeting. But, whether six years or six months, 
the association is gradually making effective the policies of the 
board of directors; putting its programs into operation and steadily 
converting industry promise into industry performance. 


“But facts, however accurate, however complete, are not enough. 
But they will pro- 
The weak- 


Facts will show what the industry ought to do. 
vide neither the stimulus nor the machinery for doing it. 
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est link in our industry’s chain is not the lack of facts. It is the lack 
of conviction, or willingness, or financial ability to do what the 
facts indicate; or disagreement over how it should be done, or 
over who should do it first. It applies alike to the efforts to main- 
tain the markets for lumber, and the effort to’ keep production in 
control. This condition is constantly improving. There is in- 
creasing open-mindedness in our industry in giving support to ma- 
jority programs; and an evidence of growing conviction that the 
jumber industry will hang together or the individual lumber com- 
panies will hang separately. There is, however, room for much 
further improvement in this direction, 


What the Industry Ought to Do 


“This condition of which I speak is one of the inherent and in- 
evitable weaknesses of an industry composed of widely scattered 
ownerships and substantially lacking the dominating units which, 
through strong initiative and vigorous example, can broadly influ- 
ence if not practically determine the policies of their competitors. 
One may readily say, therefore, that to that extent, the answer is 
centralization of ownership. That, if it were done, would indeed 
be the answer! But it is easier said than done. 

“Merger movements continue under way in the lumber industry. 
Eventually they will materialize. Ultimately, in my opinion, there 
will be consolidations of ownership and proprietary control of oper- 
ating facilities in the lumber and subsidiary industries and espe- 
cially in lumber distribution more extensive than have heretofore 
been attempted, or publicly discussed; and these will be based more 
upon widely diversified wood conservation than upon exclusively 
sawmill products. I do not believe that our industry will in the long 
run successfully resist, or try to resist, the economic forces and 
trends toward more powerful and dominant units of operation and 
control—first in selling, then in diversified manufacture—and cap- 
able of far more complete utilization of raw materials than is now 
ordinarily possible in lumber manufacturing plants.” 


Present Problem—Maintenance of Demand 


The present problem, Mr. Compton said, is one of seeking, through 
the organization of present ownerships the successful maintenance 
of lumber demand, and the effective control of lumber supply. The 
practical question is: How far can voluntary co-operation be made 
to go toward meeting these problems? He wished, he said, in con- 
cluding his report, to submit a few thoughts on that point. He 
then said: 

“The board of directors as organized under the revised by-laws 
is composed of sixty men. Of these, forty are now elected on the 
nomination of the respective regional associations, and include their 
presidents ex-officio. The other twenty are elected at large. They 
include with others the past national presidents. They are 
selected for the purpose of fostering in our industry a broader 
spirit of national solidarity and of industry unity. The national 
board as thus constituted represents not only the several regional 
associations which constitute the National, but also includes direct 
representatives of practically all of the twenty-five largest lumber 
companies or groups of companies, in the United States, twenty-two 
of which are also participating in the National trade extension. It 
is, in fact, the most representative group of lumber manufacturers 
ever officially assembled. Its members operate or control lumber 
manufacturing plants sufficient not only to lead, but largely to in- 
fluence, in both production and distribution, the policies and per- 
formance of the American lumber industry. 


Small Mills Backbone of Business 


“The bulk of the lumber product is manufactured by mills of 
moderate size. They are the backbone of the lumber business. But 
in this difficult period of readjustment these mills and those with a 
short prospective operating life time will not take the lead. Nor 
should they be expected to. If the larger mills and those having 
a long operating life will initiate sound and constructive programs, 
the others may follow. But in general, they will not lead—a fact 
which has been demonstrated repeatedly in the constructive work 
undertaken by the associations in recent years, especially in trade 
extension, standardization, and toward the balancing of production 
and consumption. 

“At present there are among the sixty members of the board of 
directors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 
Twenty-one directly engaged or personally interested in the manu- 
facture of southern pine; 23 in southern hardwoods; 8 in southern 
cypress; 4 in North Carolina pine; 19 in West Coast woods; 15 in 
California pine; 4 in California redwood; 10 in western pine; 8 in 
northern pine; and 6 in northern hemlock and hardwoods. There 
are 5 directly and jointly interested in both southern and northern 
woods; 8 in both northern and western woods; 15 in both southern 


and western woods; and 28 in both softwoods and hardwoods. Cer- 
tainly this provides ample means, with assurance of understanding 
and fair play between the regions, of seeking more effective na- 
tional co-operation in extending lumber consumption and in keep- 
ing lumber products under control. 


Ready to Face Problem Frankly 


“The regional associations, I believe, are interested, ready, and 
willing to face frankly the problem of aiding lumber manufacturers 
in keeping supply and demand in reasonable balance. This is a 
problem common to all regions. It is probably the most difficult 
task in the lumber industry today. But ignoring it will not solve it. 


Proposes Three Additional Services 


“TI, therefore, submit for your convenient consideration the pro- 
posal that the National’ Lumber Manufacturers’ Association under- 
take three additional services as follows: 

“1. To make investigations necessary to enable it to make regu- 
lar, periodic reports, showing separately, for each important mar- 
keting region or for each important use, including both softwoods 
and hardwoods, the probable consumption of lumber during the 
next succeeding 3 months or 6 months, or other designated period. 

“2. To determine for the same periods for each species, or for 
each regional group, separately, the volume of production which 
will keep production and consumption in balance, i. e., determine 
regional production quotas. 

“3. To co-operate with the regional associations in the establish- 
ment of such regional agencies as may be necessary to secure the 
constant attention to, and the intelligent understanding of, these 
facts and these quotas on the part of individual manufacturers and 
individual distributers. 

“This can be done, I believe, in a manner which will have the 
confidence of lumber manufacturers generally, and with a degree 
of accuracy which will have substantial respect and acceptance. We 
have a number of specific suggestions of ways and means which we 
shall be glad to submit to the executive committee in the event, as 
we now suggest, you refer the proposal to that committee for inves- 
tigation and recommendation. As an aid to orderly self-control 
in the lumber business it should provide a convincing test:' How 
far can voluntary co-operation in the lumber business be made to 
go?” 





Favors Legislation for Savings Organizations 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 14—That there are others than lumbermen 
who are thinking and talking about the advantages of home owning; that 
it makes for better citizens and greater stability, is indicated in the fol- 
lowing statement made by Raymond R. Frazier, president of the Wash- 
ington Mutual Savings Bank, of Seattle, the largest savings institution 
in the Pacific Northwest: 

“A man who refuses or neglects to build a home of his own is usually 
a spendthrift. 

“A spendthrift is always opposed to the existing order of things— 
against the government. 

“On the other hand, the home owner is always a thrifty person. He 
regularly saves a portion of his earnings. He accumulates money and 
property, and for this reason is always a blessing to any community; 
because thrift is a basic virtue, and he who practices thrift must also 
possess other virtues, such as temperance, benevolence, reverence and 
patriotism. The home owner is thrifty and is, therefore, a good instead 
of a bad influence. 

“It is no wonder that the question of how to encourage home owner- 
ship has engaged the thought of the best men and women throughout all 
the ages. Nowhere is home ownership so universal or so easily accom- 
plished as in this republic of ours; and the best way to bring about a 
condition where everybody will own his own home is by legislation 
favoring the organization and operation of savings institutions. 

“Herman Chapin, city builder, patriot and a devoted friend of us 
common people, once said: 

“If the building and owning of one’s home could be carried 
out to a conclusion that has never yet been reached, so that every 
one in a community would own his own home, the result would 
be a city that could not be excelled and could never be de- 
stroyed!’ 

“The home owner has a genuine thrill every time he walks up his 
front steps—a thrill which can come to no apartment or hotel dweller. 
And this thrill is good for a lifetime. The pleasure that comes through 
the ownership of a fine automobile or beautiful musical instrument, or 
which comes from recollections of a pleasure trip, is in no way com- 
parable with the thrill which comes through home ownership. 

“The words of the old song which John Howard Payne wrote in 1823 
are immortal—‘There Is No Place Like Home.’ ” 
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Survey of Trade Promotion Work 


(Continued from Front Page) 
association sources and from new manufacturer subscribers will en- 
able us to meet this larger total: (1) Research, $111,298; (2) Build- 
ing code and architectural, $69,957.90; (3) Advertising and publicity, 
$423,131; (4) Promotion, $404,642.60. 

It is unlikely that any promotion work comparable in magnitude 
with our own is being administered at lower cost for departmental 
or administrative expenses or producing more favorable returns per 
dollar expended. Much of the credit for this situation is due our 
chairman, Mr. White, and individual members of the trade exten- 
sion committee, who have given unselfishly of their time and counsel 
that this great work should accomplish its purpose, and a loyal re- 
gional and national staff who spare no effort to prove worthy of 
the confidence reposed in them. 

Seventeen wood utilization and building law specialists are avail- 
able to manufacturers, distributers and consumers of lumber from 
eleven strategically located field offices as follows: New York, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Kansas City, Chicago, Indianapolis, Minne- 
apolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Memphis and New Orleans. 

In addition a staff is maintained at the National headquarters 
in Washington besides six men in the Treated Wood Bureau, four 
in the Wooden Box Bureau, seven with the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, two with the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, two 
with Hoo-Hoo, and one with the Home Modernizing Bureau. No 
personal request for technical aid to a lumber consumer goes un- 
answered. It is a matter of record that more than 2,400 such 
requests have been handled in the last two years. * * * 


The 1930 Budget for Research 


This direct service is for advancement of the use of all lumber 
products. It benefits all species. It. gets as close to the actual 
sale as the National association can go. The final promotion step 
involves species promotion and that is energetically undertaken by 
the regional association. * * * 

Since the Longview meeting last August projects have been in- 
itiated or are still in progress on apparatus and methods for testing 
of fire-retardant treated lumber; air infiltration through frame 
walls; moisture proofing and shrinkage prevention; an airplane 
hangar of customary lumber construction; termite protection; re- 
frigerators to develop an improved wood type; oil derricks; strength 
and rigidity of frame construction; paint, and moisture content 
range of lumber in use. 

In the 1930 budget a substantial increase has been made in the 
appropriation, which recommends $111,298, including the allotments 
for the Wooden Box Bureau and the Treated Wood Bureau and 
the National Committee on Wood Utilization. Without attempting 
to detail the facts with reference to the allocation of definite amounts 
for specific research projects, I want to emphasize several items the 
reasons for which may not be entirely clear without some explana- 
tion: 

There is an item of $10,000 for establishment and maintenance of 
our own research laboratory. This is in response to general re- 
quest and based upon a known need for laboratory work of the 
type contemplated by this arrangement. We should be able to con- 
duct certain experiments on wood where the results will be avail- 
able first to the industry before being thrown into competitive tests 
with other building materials. * * * Similarly we can develop in- 
formation on effective moisture proofing of wood by devising in 
our own laboratory continuous, practical, economic, chemical treat- 
ments, that will arrest volumetric change in dimensions. * * * 

You will note an appropriation for column and beam tests of 
only $2,500. This of course is a wholly inadequate amount to spend 
for this purpose; comprehensive tests would require at least $25,000. 
It appeals to us as good business sense to make a preliminary in- 
vestigation to determine the probability of success. If the pre- 
liminary work is successful the 1931 budget will carry the more 
comprehensive test program. * * * 


Research Has Nothing to Conceal 


Too many lumbermen look upon research as something deep, 
dark and mysterious, utterly beyond their comprehension, and ex- 
press great willingness to have someone else figure it a!l out and 
let it go at that. “It’s all right for the other fellow, you understand, 
but I never was good at figures and charts anyhow. I am for it, 


but ***,.” Some day we are going to realize that research, under 
modern conditions, is a kind of competition in creation.* * * 


I have no intention of detailing each step that had to be gone 
through in securing the results on the strength, rigidity and economy 
of frame construction, financed by the National association at the 
Forest Products Laboratory. Hundreds of tests were made; thou- 
sands of individual calculations were necessary. You want to know 
what you may get from them will be helpful in the daily conduct of 
your business. Ten results are so far-reaching in possibilities that 
an army of lumber salesmen should be required to memorize and 
use them. [These results were summarized in AMERICAN Lumpgp. 
MAN of Dec. 7, 1929, page 36.—EnpiTor.] 


Building Code and Architectural Service 


Our building code staff of six men, the best maintained by any 
industry, ably assisted by regional association specialists, continyes 
to attain unqualified success in its work of removing from State 
and city building legislation provisions reacting to the detriment of 
lumber, by preventing its proper use, and in removing unnecessary 
restrictions to its use. * * * 

While one may conservatively say that the work of our building 
code staff has been uniformly successful, it is well to remind yoy 
that maximum efficiency will not be attained until there is agree. 
ment by the regional associations on the all-important question of 
working stresses for individual species.* * * 


National Advertising and Publicity 


A definite purpose, a workable plan, and a predetermined pro- 
gram guard the expenditure of every dollar proposed for adver- 
tising purposes in this 1930 budget. Your sub-committee has held 
two meetings to insure elimination of unprofitable expenditures and 
consideration of a practical budget which will be an indispensable 
adjunct to all our other efforts.* * * 


Educational Promotion Work for 1930 


Close study of promotion programs of industrial groups shows 
an amazing trend toward plain, straight-forward educational pro- 
grams. More than at any time in the history of the lumber indus- 
try, our product must be associated with the daily life of our people, 
To do this we must know their problems, their needs, and their 
marketing methods. They in turn must have easy access to reli- 
able information regarding the uses for which lumber is as good 
or better than any other material, and how to get quality lumber 
when they want it, and in the way they want it.*** In planning 
this budget, therefore, we have had in mind the many phases of a 
well balanced, carefully planned program of education for lumbermen 
and for their customers. Important items in this program are: 
The Question of Financing 

Retailers constantly ask how it is possible to finance their sales. 
It is a fair question. Automobiles, washing machines, electric vi- 
brating machines, jewelry, furniture, radios—dozens of articles in 
the utility and the luxury classifications, today are bought and sold 
on the installment plan. More businesses are planning every day 
on how to meet the general public’s idea of buying on partial pay- 
ments. Expansion of these businesses has depended upon their 
ability to finance the partial payment plan, and the public right now 
is solidly sold on the idea of buying this way. Some manufacturing 
lumbermen will say at once that this is not their problem. All 
right, I want to ask whose problem it is as to whether or not the 
manufacturers sell more lumber or less lumber profitably. I could 
name a score of retailers in Kansas, Texas, Alabama, New York, 
Illinois, and Ohio, who are financing their sales, but I know that 
there are a hundred who do not know how to go about it for every 
one who does. Without going into greater detail here I will say 
that a plan is ready for the consideration of any committee you may 
name which would give tremendous impetus to the entire movement. 
If one hundred manufacturers would unite to organize a finance 
company with a capital of say $500,000—that is to say, if one hun- 
dred manufacturers would invest $5,000 each—it would be possible 
for many a responsible citizen to buy a lumber-built home, or any 
part thereof, or any other structure efficiently using lumber, and 
pay for it as he uses it. Details are available if, and when, fe- 
quested and the first $5,000 is already pledged. 

This involves clear recognition of the necessity for continued 
cultivation of the good will and co-operation of distributers. Our 
1930 dealer program embraces the following important features: 
(a) Clearing “Sales Leads” resulting from personal and published 
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scone 
service through retail secretaries to the dealers.*** (b) Use of 
several advertisements offering plan books to prospective home 
puilders or home modernizers, filling requests received by sending 
lists of prospects to the retail associations, who in turn will refer 
them to dealers using the association plan book or other approved 
service. (c) Tender of the services of Paul W. Ivey, nationally 
recognized authority on salesmanship, to retail associations which 
hold annual meetings during the six weeks period, Jan. 13 to Feb. 
94.*** (d) Preparation of, and distribution to, retailers of a series 
of merchandising helps known to be badly needed, and for which 
there now exists no regular and dependable source of supply. Re- 
tail secretaries have been retained as an advisory board, and no 
important need will go unheeded if data are available to prepare the 
desired plans and construction details.*** (e) Assistance in the 
organization and conduct of retailer schools, somewhat after the 
plan followed last year and this year by the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Columbus, and providing for establishing retailer schools in three 
recognized universities—one in the West, one in the mid-west, and 
a third in the East. (f) Addition of a staff man thoroughly versed 
in lumber merchandising problems, as co-ordinator of all our dis- 
tributer relations is recommended, and provision is made for his 
salary in the budget. (g) Personal service of field men upon re- 
quest to the extent of our ability to serve. 


Addresses to Architectural and Engineering Students 


One-half of the time of J. E. Mackie is to be devoted to giving 
illustrated lectures to senior groups in our leading architectural and 
engineering schools. Beginning this month, Mr. Mackie, who is 
splendidly equipped by training and experience for this work, will 
start a speaking tour which already includes forty-two of our lead- 
ing technical schools. He will explain among other things the 
chief physical and mechanical properties of wood, as well as its 
proper utilization, and correct specification. Wherever possible he 
will arrange to speak to contractors, realtors, and various civic 
bodies. 


Standards and Specifications 


We have set up a division which, under the direction of Mr. Up- 
son, is giving studious attention to the correction of faulty lumber 
purchase and use specifications of large lumber buyers, and con- 
verting them into terms of lumber association grading practice ana 
proper lumber utilization. As this service has become better known 
important requests for assistance have increased many fold. * * * 


Functional Assignments 


Six staff men are now giving full time to visiting executives re- 
sponsible for lumber consumption in major industrial fields. Re- 
sults to date secured by following this plan of specialized effort 
through functional assignments and less of general utility work 
within restricted geographical lines clearly warrant continuing the 
policy. First visits usually were not productive because those vis- 
ited were not entirely sold to the idea that the lumber industry 
really wanted to serve them. The National lumber representative 
came as a surprise. Second visits brought more cordial receptions 
and now third visits are producing better understanding of our pur- 
poses and orders involving considerable quantities of lumber.* * * 

Benefits have been recorded promptly. For instance, there is 
record of the specification and use of wood in a recent order for 
500 box cars placed by an important eastern railroad, credit for 
which it readily assigns to this promotion work.* * * 


Personal Consulting Service to Consumers 


Functional assignments alone are not sufficient. There must be 
available a small group of men equipped with usable facts and 
competent to give personal advisory service in instances where 
possible lumber use justifies the expense. Their responsibility 
originates when the need develops and continues until the decision 
for or against correct use of our product has been made.* * * 

Not only individuals or “companies but also large groups have 
been aided to increase lumber utilization.*** This service is best 
understood by those who use it, or who know what has been ac- 
complished by it. 


National’s Publication Service 


Since the inception of our campaign 2,000,000 bulletins have been 
distributed. During 1929, 375,000 copies of our publications have 
been supplied on request. Of this total, 100,122 copies have netted 
$4,796.38 to the association under the policy of sharing publication 
costs with retailers, millwork manufacturers, and others who de- 
Sire to make quantity purchases. This published service is cor- 
related with: Results of commercial and laboratory research; 
Promotional field activities, and general publicity and national adver- 


tising. The policy of issuing no publication involving species dis- 
cussion or use without securing prior approval from regional asso- 
ciations will be continued. 

Since the last trade extension committee meeting the following 
technical publications have appeared in print: “Lumber for Oil In- 
dustry Purposes”; “Wood Floors”; “High Humidity Tests on 
Wood Exterior Refrigerators”; “Standard Industrial Buildings”; 
“Analysis of the Advertising Claims for Stucco’; “The Result of 
Tests on the Strength, Rigidity and Economy of Frame Walls.”. 

Two other manuscripts, “Merits of Wood Lath,” and “Timber 
Bridges,” have been prepared and submitted to regional associations 
for review. The third draft of the manuscript for “The Selection 
and Grading of Softwood Lumber” together with a compilation of 
association grading rules and tabulations of recommended species 
and grades for uses, which the trade extension committee directed 
be prepared, were given intensive review by the technical advisory 
committee last week. You are to receive its report at this meet- 
ing. “Details of Heavy Timber Mill Construction” was-revised and 
prepared for reprinting. Analyses have been made of fire losses, 
and briefs supporting reduction of fire insurance rates prepared and 
submitted to responsible groups for action in Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, and Louisiana. 


Schedule by Types of Lumber Consumption 


For 1930 we propose a quality schedule, classified for convenience 
by important types of lumber consumption, and based upon maxi- 
mum consideration of our engineering research and architectural 
service schedule. Committee members have the proposed schedule 
which calls for 273,000 copies at an approximate cost of $37,150 
with an additional $9,550 for necessary re-runs of bulletins already 
in print. * * * 

Since the Longview meeting three textbooks have been reviewed 
and the criticisms passed on to the authors and publishers. * * * 
This work is to go forward on a definite schedule. The equivalent of 
the half-time of one man will be required. 

Your representatives are serving on committees of important 
organizations whose activities influence uses for lumber either di- 
rectly or indirectly. * * * 


Promotion Activities Made Jointly 


Joint promotion activities with the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers and the American Wood Preservers’ 
Association continue to be efficiently managed and productive of 
direct benefits.*** It is recommended that if we increase our 
appropriation for the work of the Treated Wood Bureau we require 
funds so appropriated to be used in extending the distribution of 
treated wood through retail yards and for the conduct of such re- 
search work as the bureau advisory committee may approve. Since 
the August meeting the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau has affiliated 
with our work and plans have been completed for field promotion 
work using the facilities of each group. There is momentary pause 
in beginning work with the commercial furniture group due to 
illness of its committee chairman. Funds are understood to have 
been pledged, and the plan now awaits the starting signal. More 
and more do we realize the importance of our co-ordinated work 
with the National Building Industries through the Home Modern- 
izing Bureau and our financial and moral support should be con- 
tinued. We have recently been requested to submit plans for joint 
promotion work with two more important groups in the wood 
products classification. We are complying with the request. We 
value highly their confidence and hope to assist them to join our 
ever-widening circle. 

The lumber industry neither succeeds nor fails by itself. Asso- 
ciated with us directly or indirectly are a number of groups that 
prosper or suffer as profitable lumber sales increase or decrease. 
Our success brings a measure of prosperity to them. It is not too 
much to ask them to join us in specific fields of research in which 
they are directly interested. We have already approached those 
in charge of the “Save the Surface” campaign. Now a great elec- 
trical company is preparing a national drive to enter the small 
home field with electrical heating. This may not be good news to 
apartment house owners, or coal companies, but if a trend away 
from apartment house living to single detached dwellings became 
the vogue it would mean much to the lumber industry. This pro- 
gram means lower building costs with the cost of excavating for 
a basement and extra expense for chimneys and flues eliminated; 
it means prompt recognition of the superior insulation qualities 
of lumber. There is direct advantage in co-operative research with 
this, and other related association, movements. * * * 

In many communities there are lumber clubs or committees that 
could do more with local merchants to bring about an increased 
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use of wood and to prevent substitution of other materials. If the 
purchasing power of the 2,000,000 men who are interested in the 
sale of lumber could be directed, if these men and their families 
would themselves use a maximum of lumber and wood products, 
it would be a deciding factor in the success of this entire campaign. 
We propose to cultivate intensively this great army of lumber pro- 
motionists. 

These educational activities to be successful require co-ordination 
with the equally aggressive regional association work and will, it is 
hoped, be supplemented by personal service of the army of more 
than 1,400 sales managers and salesmen representing our sub- 
scribers, wholesalers and commission men. No one of us can pre- 
dict with certainty the effectiveness of this mighty organization 
when, armed with usable facts, it swings into action with definite 
purpose behind every movement. 




































Promotion Insuring Quality and Quantity 


Thus far I have refrained from reference to the one best sales 
policy now readily available to lumber manufacturers. If one 
really seeks earnestly to find the chief contributing cause for de- 
creasing use of lumber and wood products for certain purposes 
he need not look far. It lies in the failure of the lumber manufac- 
turers as'a whole to sustain the nationally organized effort to draw 
a line of distinction in lumber markets between, on the one hand, 
good lumber, well manufactured from good timber, properly pre- 
pared and reliably and uniformly graded under recognized standard 
rules, and, on the other hand, the miscellaneous and uncertain prod- 
ucts of inferior manufacture out of poor timber, irregularly sea- 
soned, carelessly graded or not graded at all, yet sold in the same 
markets and to a large extent on the same plane of competition 
with the best products that the best sawmills in America can furnish. 

During the year now drawing to a close I have talked with hun- 
dreds of users and specifiers of our product, have read voluminous 


documents offered in public testimony, and have listened to the 
reports of staff men in daily touch with architects, engineers, reaj. 
tors, contractors, and lumber distributers. The composite testimony 
shows all too clearly that thousands of them due to ignorance of 
personal indifference do not know what they are getting in their 
lumber purchases, or what it is good for when once their specifica. 
tions or orders are filled. Wrong grades and wrong species are 
being employed repeatedly to the detriment of all lumber. Tog 
often the ultimate consumer of lumber, if he knows what he wants, 
has only an ordinary man’s slim chance of getting it.*** Aj 
through this 1930 program you will find dependence placed squarely 
upon aggressive merchandising of an identified product. There 
are those who have harped on the difficulties and fretted over de. 
tails and labeled the whole movement as unnecessary and imprac- 
tical, but none of these as yet has shown the certain way to lift lum- 
ber to its proper competitive plane, and hold it there while the 
people of the nation reflect and buy. The plain fact is that the 
marketing of a guaranteed, identified product is the one sure means 
of keeping lumber in use. There is no escaping this conclusion if 
you are to sell under the rules of the new competition. This is the 
justification for promoting the specification and use of association 
grade-marked, trade-marked lumber, with the further safeguard of 
financial guarantee behind the “Tree”-mark, and, for carload buy- 
ers, of the “Shipper’s Certificate of Car Contents” in the case of 
softwoods, and the “Licensed Shipment” for hardwoods. 

This report directs attention to activities which belong in any 
orderly plan for lumber promotion. By adhering to such a program 
you will, I believe, insure a greater chance of profit at a time when 
orders will be increasingly difficult to secure. So long as you 
have confidence in the integrity of your product and manifest that 
confidence clearly, the consumer will approach your market in 
the same spirit. Mutual understanding then will beget improved 
and profitable business relations, 




































E. C. Hole, manager of the AMERICAN LuMBeRMAN, Chicago, upon 
being introduced referred to the changing conditions in the lum- 
ber industry—the new factors that are coming into the trade; how 
it is necessary to prepare new plans; the need of closer co-operation 
with the newspapers and the importance of taking advantage of the 
opportunity that is right at hand. Mr. Hole said that “We never 
have had such an opportunity as at present to emphasize the value 
of the home.” 

The stock market, he continued, has reached out into thousands 
and thousands of homes. Many a wife is telling her husband if 
he had only put his money into a piece of real estate instead of the 
stock market they would now be much better off. Many a man 
is telling his wife if he hadn't listened to her and had put his money 
into bonds or a building instead of the stock market, things would 
now be better. It isn’t all one sided, but now we have an oppor- 
tunity to play up the home in a prominent place—its stability and 
its value as an asset. 


Suggests Subsidiary Organization of Home Builders 


If I were one of the directors of this association I would propose 
that there be organized a subsidiary organization to be known as 
the Association of Home Builders. 

This bureau should not be known as in any way connected with 
the lumbermen. That would be fatal. But there are many men 
connected with the lumber industry whose names could be used— 
as bank directors, trustees of universities, presidents of railways, 
and other large corporations—men outstanding in their communi- 
ties for their benefactions and philanthropy, so that they would 
not be thought of as endeavoring to push their own particular pri- 
vate personal gain. 


Finance Bureau to Promote Homes 


My suggestion is that enough money be subscribed from this as- 
sociation to finance a bureau properly. The man who has charge 
of this bureau must be a broadminded man. He can’t be a cheap 
man; he must be a man who will sense America as a home loving 
nation which values its citizens. This is a great cause and needs 


” ‘*Address delivered before board of directors, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Hot Springs, Ark., Dec. 12, 1929. 


Should Organize Home Builders’ Association" 


[By E. C. Hole, Chicago] 








an outstanding man to direct it. He will not try to sell the ma- 
terial, but to plow and harrow and cultivate the soil ready for the 
crop. It isn’t a few months’ job; it’s a continuous one. 

This man should be able to meet the biggest men in all lines of 
business, and point out the advantages of home ownership and win 
their support. He should be able to speak—to command attention 
from the most intelligent audience, but whose language would be 
so simple and whose story would be so interesting that even the 
most unlearned would understand and appreciate it. He might use 
moving pictures in connection with some of his addresses. 

I would make engagements for this speaker to talk at the noon 
hour at all large plants where men were employed. He would also 
speak at other gatherings, and especially among the youth of the 
country. 


Organization Should Have News Bureau 


I would see to it that short excerpts from his speeches were 
furnished to the press, and in this Association of Home Builders 
I would have a news bureau. This news bureau would furnish to 
the newspapers throughout the United States news items on the 
value of the home—little short stories of home ownership. These 
stories should be examples of what young people have done in 
saving or building a home—or what they are planning to do about 
the bedroom, or the dining room, or a story about a baby that 
was raised on an enclosed porch. : 

Of course, these stories should not be copyrighted. The material 
should be sent weekly, beginning perhaps with a thousand news- 
papers and gradually increasing the list: I wouldn’t send them long 
sheets of a month’s clippings at one time—that isn’t the way things 
are done nowadays. They are supplied fresh each week. 


Would Start Sentiment of Home Ownership 


As these items began to appear in the papers of the United States, 
they would be copied and recopied until there would grow up 4 
sentiment in this country that would make for home ownership— 
happiness of the home—the raising of children out in the sunshine 
where they would have stronger, healthier bodies. 

Statistics show that last year there were 20 percent more maf- 
riages than there were homes built. The year before that there 
were 17 percent more marriages than there were homes built. A 
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million and a quarter new wives go shopping every year. About 
every twenty-three seconds a child is born. 


People Would Offer Their Services 


This organization would gather together distinguished men and 
women who would be delighted to offer their services and to co- 
operate in helping to build up a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the value of the home. 

I would see to it that statistics were furnished regarding the 
matter of light and air, so that houses would be built on the basic 
principles of the proper amount of air for each room etc. I would 
advocate the building of homes on a large enough lot to make this 
possible—to build the proper kind of a home. 

You would find that there would spring up in this country a 
great revival of home ownership. This along with your campaign 
of good lumber would mean that there would be an increasing de- 
mand for securities involving the home. The home would become 
the center from which all other things would radiate. 


Home Owning Should Appeal to All 


Home owning—home building—is a heart subject. It offers an 
opportunity for us to appeal to our fellow citizens in a broad, pa- 
triotic way—to enlist their aid and help and to build more business 
not only for our industry, but for other lines as well—and at the 
same time to make a more contented, more stable and more sat- 
isfying citizenship. 

We need to bring back that regard and reverence for the home. 
It should be talked about from every pulpit. It can be talked about 
before every meeting, and written about in every newspaper. But 
we can not talk about selling lumber and boards, nor our sash and 
doors. We can only get the right atmosphere and then take our 
chances of selling our products. 


What we need primarily is a market. We must create it and 


Poor Building Reflected on Lumberman 


This has been especially true since the war. Cheap lumber was 
sold, and in many cases—especially those houses built by real estate 
speculators—the houses cracked and many defects were found. 
When the owner complained to the contractor, the contractor said 
it was the lumberman’s fault—he sold poor lumber—you couldn’t 
get good lumber nowadays. That brought it up to the lumberman’s 
door. He would explain that it wasn’t true—that there was plenty 
of good lumber but the contractor had purchased poor lumber. 


It left a bad taste. It was unsatisfactory to the purchaser and 
unsatisfactory to the lumberman. The result has been that many 
lumbermen are now going out and getting the contract for the 
home and then they are letting out the contract to the contractor. 
The lumbermen themselves specify the material that is to be used. 
They feel that their reputation is at stake; their character and their 
good will should be maintained by building a good building. And 
they are finding it profitable. They are finding that they can con- 
trol the situation much better now than they could before, and it 
is offering an opportunity for the use and sale of good lumber as 
never before. 


Question of Financing Arises 


These lumbermen are asking, “How shall we finance these 
buildings?” 

There has been a shortage of mortgage money in the United 
States in the last two years largely due to speculation, but the 
money that has been down in Wall Street is coming home and 
loans are more easily obtainable. It is the opinion of financiers 
that money is going to be cheap; it is going to be easier to get first 
mortgage money and it is going to be necessary to obtain second 
mortgage money. 

The retailer who has enough money in his business properly 





people who buy the material. 


HERE is a great opportunity and it is worthy of your most careful consideration. To my way 

of thinking there isn’t a more important subject before the industry today than how to widen 

the market for lumber. The creating of the desire is paramount. But to enable that desire to come 
to its fruition—to capitalize on it—means that the selling plans must be gaged to the earnings of the 











after creating the desire then we must have the product to supply 
the desire. But before we can sell the product we must create the 
market—and linked up with this desire must be a plan that will 
enable the consumer to gratify the desire. 

There is another subject that I would like to mention. We do 
not these days stress the importance of home ownership in our 
business. In the old days when a man came in to apply for a job, 
in filling out an application blank he came across the line, “Do you 
own your home?” The application blank today doesn’t contain 
this statement, and that is one of the things I think the National 
association should start—a movement to correct this situation. 
Somebody should be appointed to see that all individual members of 
manufacturers’ associations should include this line in their applica- 
tion blanks. 

What would that do? It would bring home to the working man, 
to the man who is looking for a job, the idea that he ought to own 
ahome. I don’t mean to say that you wouldn’t hire a man if he 
doesn’t own his own home, but it would keep this idea to the front. 

The manufacturers of the leading products—such as automobiles, 
furniture, washing machines, electric light fixtures, roofing and 
many building materials—have provided financing plans which en- 
able the dealer to sell on the installment plan. That’s the next 
great step in the lumber industry. 


Contractor Is Being Replaced by Lumbermen 


There is a tremendous change going on in the thinking and plan- 
ning of the progressive retailers of the country. The old fashioned 
way was for the contractor or carpenter to sell the home. Some- 
body wanted to buy a home and they called up a contractor. He got 
the order for the home and made out the bill of lumber—took 
it to a lumberman and got him to figure on it. Then he would take 
it to another lumberman and get him to figure on it. He would 
work the lumberman against one another to see where he could 
get the cheapest and lowest priced lumber; and in many instances 
he bought cheap material. 


to take care of second mortgages is finding it very profitable. I 
could give you the names of a large number of individual dealers 
who have set aside certain sums for the purpose of handling second 
mortgages. The dealer who carries an item in his local paper say- 
ing that he will handle the building of homes on time finds that 
he gets the first chance at the prospect. And as the matter pro- 
ceeds, the prospective customers decide they want figures on a 
home. 


In 60 Percent of Cases Customers Finance Themselves 


The lumber bill may amount to $2,300 or $2,400 on a modest 
$5,000 home. The dealer at some stage in the negotiation says to 
the prospective customer, “Now I am charging you $2,300 for this 
lumber because I am going to sell you part of it on the installment 
plan. If you can go out and get this money I will sell it to you 
for $2,000.” In our survey which we have made recently it was 
shown that the dealer who is advertising that he will sell on terms 
has found that when it comes down to the final dealings 60 percent 
of the people who come in in answer to the advertisement go out 
and find the money themselves. Some sister, or aunt, or uncle 
loans them the money, so that it is necessary to finance only about 
40 percent of the bills. 

Mr. Hole gave numerous instances of retailers who are making 
sales on the installment plan and which are proving very profitable; 
and at this time he outlined to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association a very interesting proposition which would provide for 
the organization of a financing company to aid and assist retailers 
in starting financing companies of their own and presenting to the 
distributers ways and means whereby they could increase their sales 
and at the same time do a very profitable business. 


Mr. Hole’s address created a great deal of interest and resulted in 
the appointment of a committee from the directors of the associa- 
tion who are authorized to work out a plan and present it at the 
next meeting of the directors. 
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Acalm ot the Retailer —< 


Joe was closing the yard early on the night before Christmas. 
The young boss, who was funny that way, called him in at four, 
slapped him on the back and told him to lock the big doors. 

““Nobody wants lumber today,” the young boss had said. “Run 
along home. I'll stick around and see if anybody wants a last-min- 
ute Christmas tree. It isn’t everybody who’s got a new home to 
celebrate Christmas in, and there’s something out there I want you 
to see.”” 

Some gift, of course. The young boss was always giving him 
things; nothing big and expensive that would embarrass a man, but 
it showed that he remembered. Probably a box of cigars or even 
a turkey; you never could tell. Pretty fine fellow. Lots of fine 
folks in the world, come to think of it. 

For thirty years Joe had been foreman in the yard. He'd begun 
with the young boss’s father; a good business man whose dyspeptic 
ways sometimes concealed his kind heart from those who didn’t 
know him so well. 
He and Joe had 
pulled the yard 
through the hard, 
early years when 
business meant long Jy 
hours and manual yes AN atm: 
labor. Many a day 
the old boss had 
piled lumber in the 
yard with his eye on 
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have been satisfied with the way the boy had taken hold of things, 

So Joe started to his new house to spend Christmas. To be sure 
it wasn't really a new house; but the yard had worked up a lot of 
skill in remodeling, and Joe’s house was the prize achievement. The 
young boss had spent hours measuring walls and poking around, 
He had taken charge of the contracts, too; and Joe wondered jf 
the young boss’s hand: hadn’t been quicker than the eye. Anyway, 
the cost had been surprisingly low. 

It was rather funny about that house. Joe and Clara had 
dreamed and planned all their married lives about owning a home. 
They'd never had children, which was a disappointment to them 
both; but a person gets used to what he has or doesn’t have in this 
world. They’d saved from the first. Joe had always gotten good 
wages, as such things go, and both of them were thrifty. But for 
some reason which Joe and Clara never would admit to each other, 
though their friends understood it easily enough, they never could 
quite bring the house 
ambition to pass. 

“You're the salt 
of the earth,” kindly 
but candid Mr. 
Grady had once said 
to Joe. “But if you 
didn’t have a hand 
out, giving to every 
Tom, Dickand 
Harry who gets in a 











the office, ready to yy / y jam, youd have 
run in if a customer Y MN something for your 
appeared. i "4 self.” | 

When the old Vj i But Joe shook his 
boss had quietly YW), head. He was no 
crossed the border- “man to throw his 
land, some years be- The young boss had gotten impatient and had locked up, with the Christmas trees out in money away. Sill, 
fore, Joe in his silent front bearing the sign “Help Yourself” a person couldn't 


way had been over- 

whelmed. There had never been much between them except faithful 
work and square dealing; no confidences, no playing together, no 
speculation about the sorrows and meanings of life. It had been 
purely a business relationship, so far as any one could see; but the 
roots of mutual respect had struck deep. 

In addition to his sorrow, Joe had been vaguely uneasy. The 
young boss was an unknown quantity; a likable lad just out of the 
State University and full of fun, but not as steady as his father. 
Joe wondered if the new management would have a. place for him. 

He didn’t worry long. The young boss hunted him up im the yard. 

**Joe,”” he said, “I’m going to need you a lot. I know enough 
about this business to see I can’t run it. You know the stock and 
the customers and the policies. If you stick by me, I believe between 
us we can teach me something. You and I'll need to watch me 
a lot.” 

So Joe stuck by and in his unobtrusive way had taught the young 
boss the multitude of small things that make up so large a part of 
yard success. 
panded along sound lines. While Joe didn’t take any credit to him- 


self he was proud of the young boss and felt that the old boss would 


The business changed, as businesses must, but it ex- 





enjoy his own bite 
if he knew somebody in the next block was hungry and afraid. It 
didn’t set a man back to send in a few groceries when the bread 
winner was laid up with a broken bone or to get a boy a pair of 
shoes so he could go to school. But as for this charity stuff, he 
guessed he just wasn’t charitable. It didn’t come right. Splurging 
around in drives and campaigns made him feel foolish. Maybe he 
could help a little if trouble happened right under his nose, but that 
was nothing. It was just plain selfishness, if you came right down 
to it, helping somebody a little so you wouldn't feel mean yourself. 
Joe and Clara were as alike as two peas. They had an indirect 
way of making their gifts, which each imagined fooled the other. 
“I hear Annie Black’s laid up. with a sprained ankle,” Clara 
would remark, impersonally, at the noon meal. 
“That so?” Joe would remark, as though he had scarcely heard. 
“It’s going to be kind of hard on her, I expect,” Clara would 
continue. “A cleaning woman can’t have much ahead. Still, the 
town takes care of cases like that. I guess they'll be all right.” 
Joe would nod, get up and go into the living room and doze over 
the paper. Ten minutes later, as though it had just occurred to him, 


he’d lay down the paper and take off his glasses. 
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“Say, Clara,” he'd call out, “if you've got any left-overs, maybe 
I'd better take them to the Blacks. No need to go hungry, and 
the town’s kind of slow. Lot of red tape and all that stuff.” 

Clara would wait a minute and then bring in a heavy basket she 
had packed before Joe came home. When he went to work he'd 
rap at the back door. 

“Here’s some things we borrowed,” he’d say, hurriedly, to the 
gaping child who answered the knock. ‘“‘Just put the basket out 
here on the step, and I'll get it when I go home.”” Then he’d hurry 
away in embarrassment. After that the Blacks would live out of 
Clara’s kitchen until Mrs. Black got well. 

These gifts of food, as Joe said, didn’t set him back much. But 
so many other things happened. Not that Joe went out looking 
for chances. He hated to see his money go. It meant taking things 
away from Clara, and there was the old dream about the house. 
But what could a man do? 

For instance, there was black-eyed Italian Tony, who worked 
in the mine and supported his mother and a couple of small sisters. 
A delayed shot brought down tons of rock, and in the roaring con- 
fusion Tony had rushed in to drag out a stunned fellow miner, only 
to get caught, himself, in a slide. When the weeks of pain were 
over, Lony faced the world with only one foot and a crippled back. 
The town got him a hero medal and then forgot. But Joe and Clara 
couldn’t forget the lad. The brave singing of his violin in the little 
house on the alley 
and the deepening 
trouble in his moth- 
ers eyes proved too 
much. After one of 
the characteristic 
conferences between 
Joe and Clara, 
Tony’s slim, artistic 
fngers Jearned the 
watch-maker’s trade; _ 
and the house got 
put off for another 


year. 

So it went. The 
local troubles which 
other people were 


sry about and 
walked around, al- 
ways got squarely in 
Joe's and Clara’s way. They did a lot of traveling by proxy. 
There were three orphans who were sent back to Hungary to a 
willing but poor uncle. There was the spunky girl who ran away 
from home in distant Detroit and after a checkered career drifted 
into town. Joe came across her one night when the police were 
arresting her and a companion, both the worse for bootleg booze. 
It didn’t seem right to Joe that a child should go to jail and get 
stamped with the indelible mark of the underworld. Some argument, 
a telephone call to Clara, and the girl went home with Joe and 
stayed until, like the Prodigal Son, she repented and came to herself. 
Then with a simple outfit of new clothes and her way paid she went 
back to her father’s house. Joe and Clara did their stuff quietly, 
expecting no credit and getting none except the gratitude of the 
unfortunate. Joe grew silent; but he made no complaint, not even 
to Clara. 

Once they had enough money accumulated so that the house 
seemed a possibility; but the usual thing happened. A miner named 
Thornton lived in the next block, with his 18-year-old daughter 
Rose as mistress of the house. Ten-year-old Tom was a hopeless 





invalid. Thornton worked grimly to win through; but doctor bills 


were heavy and continuous, and he fell into the hands of a loan 
shark. He was about to lose the old-fashioned house that was home. 
Joe went around for days in silent distress. He was getting past 
middle age; and hope for Clara’s home, so long deferred, made his 
heart sick. He thought he simply couldn’t do it. 

But one night, without making up his mind, he talked with Clara. 

“I guess Thornton’s going to lose,” he said. 

“Tt looks that way,”’ Clara said. 

There was a long pause. 

“IT guess,” Joe finally remarked impersonally, “if we had our 
house we'd hate to lose it.” 

““We surely would,” Clara answered. 

That was all. But the next day Joe paid Thornton’s debt and 
on Thornton’s insistence took a mortgage on the house. Clara went 
on with sober cheerfulness, scrubbing the pine floor of the rented 
kitchen. At her suggestion Rose received some stenographic train- 
ing; and with a neighbor woman looking after little Tom, Rose 
began working in the mine office; and the Thorntons began slowly 
pulling ahead. 

But a miner is in the hands of fate; and one day red tragedy 
fell upon the community. The town rushed to the relief. Joe was 
not prominent in the activities, but he put his few dollars into the 
fund and admired the energy of the mayor and the other town 
leaders as they organized publicity, made passionate speeches for 
charity and led the 
pitiful march out to 
Mt. Hope cemetery. 
Rose and Tom, with 
a score of other un- 
unfortunates were 
alone. 

The next noon 
Joe ate little. He 
and Clara talked of 
the tragedy; and 
finally Joe took the 
note out of his 
pocket and fingered 
it wistfully. He 
glanced covertly at 
Clara and wondered 
how she could be so 
placid when she 
must know what had 
to be done. The serene intelligence in her eyes was both a comfort 
and a torment to him. 

‘Poor Thornton can’t pay us now,” he said heavily. 

“Those children have enough to bear,” Clara said quietly, “and 
they need their house.” 

“I guess this hadn’t better lie around,”’ Joe said with a sigh. He 
took a lid off the range and slowly dropped the paper into the fire. 
Then he went to the court house and released the mortgage. 

To their surprise the days that followed were as interesting and 
exciting as Joe and Clara had ever known. Slim little Rose, who 
seemed to have been formed as a fragile blossom to be cherished 
and protected, settled gamely to the task of keeping herself and 
her brother going. Clara was in and out, and Joe made the needed 
small repairs. Rose didn’t know about taxes, but in some subtle 
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“Sure,” said Joe. ‘She'll stay right here. Isn’t this her home? What's the use of paying 
rent?” 


way they always got paid. Joe and Clara became deeply attached 
to the children and expanded in the warmth of a cherishing affection. 
When little Tom faded away they felt all the grief of a personal 
bereavement. 

Then for some unexplained reason fate refrained from dropping 
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broken threads in their way to be mended at the cost of their savings. 
Money accumulated with the years. Rose got along comfortably, 
with three or four business girls living in her house and with a 
steady job in the mine office. She and Clara were back and forth, 
and Joe and Clara found how happy elderly and disappointed 
people can be. 

And then Rose was married. For once Joe and Clara opposed 
her wishes and tried to persuade her not to do it. Not that they 
objected to George as a person; but they objected because she was 
proposing to do just the sort of thing, though in a different way, that 
they had done all ‘their lives. George and Rose had been child- 
hood friends, and he had a job in the mine office. The climate was 
not right for him, and Joe and Clara knew that only a few years 
were left for the lad. When they tried to argue with Rose she 
sat on the floor with her head in Clara’s lap and cried a little. 

“But I love him,” she said; and so that was settled. 

They were married at once and wanted to start for the moun- 
tains. Rose tried to sell the house, but real estate was depressed, 
and no offers came. 

“Tt seems strange,” Clara said, casually. “I’ve always admired 
this house. I'd think somebody’d jump at the chance.” 

Joe stared at her, but said nothing. Was this what Clara’s dream 
of a house was coming to? Apparently it was. Joe and Clara 
bought the old house at a fair price, since Rose would take no 
more, and Rose and her husband left for their brief period of 
happiness and George’s losing fight for health. 

They heard from her from time to time, but not often. Joe 
* wrote a copper-plate hand, which many a customer of the yard had 
admired on sales tickets, but he was not much of a person at letters. 
In the course of time they heard of the arrival of a baby, named 
Clara Josephine. Clara shed a few happy tears and sent off a 
package of exquisitely embroidered little garments. Capable Rose 
carried on with her labor of love until inevitable widowhood arrived. 

In the meantime Joe and Clara went along their quiet way. In 
the first moments of Joe’s rebellion over giving up the new house for 
the old one he told himself that at the very least this house could 
be modernized. In a couple of years or so this was done. It was 
a thorough and successful job, and Clara seemed completely happy. 

But when the work was done and the place shone in its new 
splendor, Joe felt a vague disappointment. He couldn’t understand 
why, and he wouldn’t have breathed a word to Clara for worlds. 
He told himself he was a Simple Simon and pushed the feeling 
away; but the savor he had expected was not quite there. The real- 
ization of the dream left a vacant place. Just what was lacking 
he could not imagine. Probably nothing at all. He told himself 
he must be getting old. 

He approached the place in the early Christmas dusk and saw 
it bright with lights and holly wreaths. As usual, he went in at 
the kitchen door and Clara rushed out to meet him, bubbling with 
excitement. He stared at her questioningly; but she kissed him 
unabashed, took off his cap and tugged at his overcoat. 

“Oh, Joe!”’ she said, ‘‘there’s something here for you!” 

Joe was mystified. What in the world could the young boss 
have given him, to get Clara so excited! Almost reluctantly he 
allowed himself to be dragged into the living room. A little rush, 
and Rose was dancing and laughing and crying in his arms. 

Joe hugged her tightly, realizing with a surge almost of pain how 
much he had missed the girl. To give himself a chance to wink 
away the mists in his eyes he growled at her in a deep voice. 

“Don’t knock the old man over,” he said. “Show me that 
youngster we've been hearing about. Bet you haven't got one.” 

But there was Clara Josephine, fist in mouth, staring in solemn 
surprise at this strange behavior of the incomprehensible adults. 


Half an hour later the young boss dropped in, gay and breezy 
as usual. He had been in on the secret. He said he'd gotten im. 
patient and had locked up, with the Christmas trees out in front 
bearing a sign, “Help Yourself.” He romped on the rug with 
Clara Josephine, while Joe and Clara sat on the davenport with 
Rose between them. Finally he sat up and smoothed his hair. 

“You know,” he said, “I’m going to try to persuade Rose to 
work in the office. She might as well be working for us as for 
anybody. How about it, Rose?” 

“Oh, I'd love to,” Rose said. 

“That's settled then,” said the young boss. 
place to stay, somewhere——” 

For once Clara didn’t wait for the old, indirect formula. 

**Joe!”” she said. 

“Sure,” said Joe. “‘She’ll stay right here. 
What's the use of paying rent?” 

The young boss got up hurriedly from the floor. 

“You incorrigible old Samaritan,” he said, “you're blood 
brother to the old fellow who said, “What I gave I have. What 
I kept I lost.’ You've given your house away half a dozen times; 
and I guess you've got a real title to it now.” . 

But Joe picked up the sleepy baby and shook his head. This 
wasn't giving anything away. This was getting something; some- 
thing he and Clara had needed to make the house come true. 


“We'll find her a 


Isn’t this her home? 





How Denver Dealers View Outlook 


DENVER, CoLo., Dec. 16.—Lumber dealers of this city are 
finishing a fairly good year and looking forward to good business 
during 1930. A survey of the industry brings these facts to light. 
The dealers point out that business conditions in the Denver district 
in general are good at present. The farmers of the State harvested 
good crops this year, mining activities have shown an increase, the 
Denver Union stockyards enjoyed a record year, there is considerable 
industrial expansion being planned and the like. 

I. F. Downer, vice president of the Hallack & Howard Lumber 
Co., this city, in speaking of business said: ‘Our business this year 
fell off to some extent, but not a great deal. As far as next year 
is concerned I feel that business in our line will be better. There 
will be more money for construction work available as money is 
getting easier. Collections are good. I do not look for much change 
during the first six months of the new year, but it is my opinion that 
the last half of 1930 will see an increase in the sale of lumber and 
other building materials.” 

G. P. Martin, general manager of the American Lumber Co., 
reports business good, with collections fine. He says that there is 
business if one digs for it, He looks for good business during 1930. 

F. W. Mohler, head of the Mohler Lumber Co., says business 
was off $5,000 this year from 1928 at his yard, but that he feels 
that the bottom has been reached and business will start .an upward 
climb in 1930. He says money is getting easier. 

C. W. Hendricks, general manager of the Fleming Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., says business this year showed a 20 percent decrease from 
last year. He stated that during the last year there were fewer 
small houses built than for a number of years, but with real estate 
low in price at present he looks for more houses to be erected during 
1930. He said that architects of Denver during the last 30 days 
have been getting more work than for some little time. 

H. R. Walling, of the Wallis & Walling Lumber Co., says 
business has been fair this year and that his company has sold con- 
siderable lumber and building material for remodeling jobs. 

H. Van Horn, secretary-treasurer of the Federal Lumber Co., 
says snow storms this fall affected building to a considerable extent, 
but that prospects for 1930 are bright. The firm has secured a num- 
ber of fairly large orders during the last few weeks. 
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Retailers’ Idea Exchange 
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Arrangement for Showing Doors 


An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
recently visiting the uptodate retail establish- 
ment of W. R. Comfort Sons, Palatine, IIl., 
observed a very good arrangement for dis- 
playing doors, which is_ rather inadequately 
shown by the accompanying photograph. 

At various places in the display room are 
hung doors, to show the actual appearance of 





Part of door display in sales room of W. R. 
Comfort Sons, Palatine, IIl. 


each type and finish. There are sixteen of 
them in all, some in use in the building, and 
some for display purposes only. In addition, 
there are two combination doors, behind which 
are displays of brick and other similar material. 
Eight of these doors are hung on one post. 
This post was made up by using a 2x16, a 
2x12, a 2x8, and a 2x4, with the widest one 
at the back, and the others (in the order 
named) fastened on the front in such a way 
as to produce a “stair-step” effect on each 
side. By this arrangement it is possible to 
hang a door on either side of each of these 
four pieces, and still allow any of the eight 
doors to swing freely on its hinges. A few 
feet from this door display is a similar post 
which supports sixteen panels of roofing. 


More About an Old Illinois House 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Nov. 23 
(page 42) there appeared a brief story based 
on information sent in by Fred R. Kent, of E. 
Kent & Co., lumber. retailers at Clinton, III, 
together with reproduction of a photograph 
from the same source, all relating to an inter- 
esting old house standing in DeWitt County, 
Ill., built in 1844, the woodwork of which, ac- 
a to. Mr. Kent, is as sound as when 
uit. 

This story attracted the attention of Fred 
Barnett, an attorney living in Hammond, Ind., 
whose parents and brother now occupy the 
house described in the story. Mr. Kent has 
written us expressing his interest in the story 
as published, and kindly supplied some addi- 
tional information, which is of general inter- 
est because of furnishing further evidence as 
to the durability of good wood construction. 
Mr. Barnett writes in part: 

“My great-grandfather, John Barnett, was a 


soldier in the war of 1912. He then lived in 
Kentucky. In the early thirties he enlisted in 
the Blackhawk war and came out to Illinois 
over this prairie. He liked the .country, and 
when he was discharged he went back to Ken- 
tucky and brought back his four sons. He was 
then a widower. 


“A few years later, about 1844, he con- 
structed this house. The walnut logs were ob- 
tained on the farm and were hauled by oxen to 
Springfield where all the mill work was turned 
out. All of the framework is good solid oak. 
My brother, who lives on the place with my 
father and mother, had occasion to fix a part 
of the porch on the north side of the house 
which had been put on 20 or 25 years later 
than the original porch. They thought perhaps 
the oak sills were rotten, but when they got 
under the house, they found they were in per- 
fect condition after 85 years. 


“The siding of the house is walnut. All of 
the trim inside is beautiful workmanship. This 
woodwork has been painted ever since I can 
first remember about it. I intend some day to 
take this off and give it the natural walnut 
finish. I hope to keep the old house in good 
shape as long as it will stand.” 


To Modernize “Trade-in” Homes 
Satt Lake City, Utan, Dec. 16—The Salt 


‘Lake Real Estate Board is working out a plan 
by which old houses taken in trade by builders 


of new homes may be modernized so that 
they can be more easily disposed of. It is 
stated that individual builders are becoming 
more reluctant to burden themselves with old 
properties. “Because so many Salt Lake City 
people own their own homes,” runs the state- 
ment, “practically all residential transactions 
involve the trading of old homes when new 
ones are purchased. Deals of this nature re- 
quire financing, and the builder needs assist- 
ance.” 

No one, it is stated, fears that the older 
homes taken in trade for new ones will not 
be disposed of eventually, but it is pointed 
out that the builder in most cases is not in a 
position to rehabilitate a number of old houses 
and carry them until they can be sold. If the 
plan which is being worked on is completed 
during the winter, as everyone expects it will 
be, it is pointed out that it will prove a stim- 
ulus to real estate activities next spring and 
encourage the construction of many new 
homes that might otherwise not be undertaken. 





This Week’s 


Minimizes Handling of Moldings. 


Providing for the convenient storage of moldings is an impor- 
tant consideration in planning and arranging a lumber shed, and 
no doubt many retailers will find a suggestion in the accompanying 
photograph taken recently by an American Lumberman representa- 
tive in the warehouse of the Best & Lade Lumber Co., Milwaukee, 
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The moldings are piled horizontally, each design and each 
length in a separate bin, the style and length of the molding in any 
particular bin being indicated by a placard affixed to the cross pieces 
over each bin. Thus any desired design or length can be very readily 
taken out without having to handle over a quantity of miscellaneous 
The minimizing of handling reduces the chances of break- 
This molding rack is installed on one side of the driveway 
while just opposite, across the driveway, wallboard is stored. 
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It will also, it is said by lumbermen, mean a 
lot of work in remodeling jobs. 


A NOVEL COLLECTION PLAN 


Painless Method of Prodding Delinquent 
Debtors—Usable at Any Season 


“Getting in the money” looms big as the 
year draws toward its close. There are col- 
lection plans and schemes galore, so that it 
would seem difficult to devise a new method, 
yet here is an original idea that was carried 
out by the W. B. Barr Lumber Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., last month with good results. 

The firm ended its year Nov. 30, and of 
course wanted to get as many accounts 
paid up by that time as possible. The plan 
devised by the firm was put into effect the 
first of last month. It worked out as fol- 
lows: 

On the first of the month the regular 
monthly statements were made out and sent 
to those owing the company for lumber and 
other building materials. With the state- 
ment went a message printed on white paper 
in two colors. This paper was four and one- 
half inches wide by three inches and read: 

Bankers say: 

It is not good business to carry old obliga- 
tions over~into the new year, but we all 
should be able to wipe the slate for a clean 
start. 

We wish to do this with our own obligations 
by Nov. 30, the close of our fiscal year, and 
we are counting on you paying the enclosed 
account promptly, thereby enabling us to pay 


up ours. Purchases before Oct. 1 are now past 
due. October purchases are due Nov. 1 to 10. 
We feel confident of your co-operation. Thank 
you. 


Then on the tenth of the month there 
went out another message, to those not yet 
paying their bills. This message was printed 
on white paper, five and one-half by seven 
inches in size. It said: 

You are nominated to a place on the Honor 
Roll. 

Our bookkeeper has been instructed to make 
up a special Honor Roll of all customers who 
have their accounts paid up in full at the 
close of our fiscal year, Nov. 30. 

Won’t you, too, be among that number? 

Those on this Honor Roll will receive a nice 
token of appreciation. 

We are looking for your remittance covering 
your balance and feel confident that we will 
have the pleasure of adding your name to this 
favored list. 

The next message, printed on white paper 
and of the same size as the one preceding, 
went out on the twentieth of the month. 
This message read: 

Nov. 30 closes our fiscal year and we do 
not find your name on the Honor Roll. 

On Nov. 30 our books are closed -on the 
past twelve months and a new business year 
starts. 

We are striving to get all our accounts pay- 


able squared up by then. To do this, we must 
also get our accounts receivable squared up. 
That’s where you are an important factor. 
We earnestly request that you remit for the 
balance due so that your account will be 
among the Honor Roll to start off the new 
year with a clean slate. 

We are holding an Honor Roll award pend- 
ing hearing from you. 

Our sincerest appreciation is extended to 
you for your past patronage and your present 
co-operation. 


Down in the lower left corner of all 
of the messages was a line on which to fill 
in the balance on account due. 

There were several hundred of the mes- 
sages sent out to people who were behind 


i 


Three Ideas Worth Noting 


From California comes this suggestion 
for saving handling costs, which no doubt 
works all right in that State, and Perhaps 
would work equally well in many other 
sections. Readers will have to be their 
own judges as to applicability of the 
method to their own sections. That is, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would not like to 
take the responsibility of advising dealers 
to dump lumber out-of-doors, pending re. 
ceipt of an order for it. A big snowstom 
might arrive ahead of the order, which 
would not be so good. However, the plan 
is practical for use where there is no dan- 
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The big sign painted 
on the roof of shed of 
the Briggs Lumber 
Co., Oneonta, N. Y,, 
for the guidance of 
aviators, brought the 
Briggs company two 
orders from flyers 
passing over, as related 
im a story in the Dec. 
14 issue of the Amer. 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, 
The letters are 14 feet 
high, and the word 
“Oneonta” covers a 
Space 117 feet long 





in their bills and the plan brought 150 re- 
plies, placing that many people on the Honor 
Roll. To each of the 150. customers was 
sent a message, printed on heavy white 
paper, six by three and one-half inches in 
size, which said: 

In appreciation of your response to our 
Honor Roll we invite you to present this card 
in exchange for a four-foot Christmas Tree. 
Call any time and select your tree and if 
you wish we will hold it and deliver to your 
home on the date you specify. 


The plan is a good one, and worked very 
successfully for the the Barr company. The 
idea could be worked out so as to be used 
any time during the year. Of course, the 
award could not be a Christmas tree at any 
time, but that part of the plan could be 
changed to fit the time as the lumber mer- 
chant saw fit. The Honor Roll phase could 
be utilized by any lumber merchant in any 
part of the country and at any time of the 
year. 
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Call any time and select your 
tree an if you wish we wi 

hold it and deliver to your 
home on the date you specify. 





N appreciation of your response to our “Honor Roll”’ 
== we invite you to present this card in 


exchange for a four-foot Christmas 


Tree. 





BARR LUMBER (O. 


LBARRS BETTER BOARDS BUILD BETTER BUILDINGS } 








Reproduction of card sent to debtors who achieved places on the Honor Roll 





ger of snow or rain creating unpleasant 
conditions. This suggestion is contributed 
by William F. Connor, secretary Beart 
Rogers Lumber Co., South Gate, Calif., as 
follows: 

“In unloading lumber into the yard, es- 
pecially sheathing, have a vacant space 
where the trucks can dump their loads on 
the ground and leave the lumber there un- 
till you have orders and then take it right 
out, saving $1.50 per thousand feet in pil- 
ing costs.” 

Mr. Connor also contributes a couple of 
good ideas for creating business, which this 
department takes pleasure in passing along 
to the trade: 

“Have the yardmen during odd times 
make 5-foot benches, paint them and also 
have your advertisement put on them. Then 
place them around where people wait for 
buses etc. 

“Scatter two or three model garages 
around town, with signs on thém that you 
will furnish all the material required for 
their construction for a certain price.” 


Company Holds Educational Dinner 


Huntincton, Lone Isitanp, N. Y., Dec. 16. 
—Nearly one hundred members of the sales and 
office forces of the various branches of the 
Nassau-Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corporation 
were its guests at a dinner given last Thursday 
night at Hotel Huntington. The dinner was 
followed by one of a number of educational 
meetings to be given by the concern during 
the winter. 

H. H. Tinkham, Amityville, president, was 
toastmaster, and an address was given by Ben- 
jamin Downing, Locust Valley, treasurer. 
Other officers of the corporation present were 
Stanley M. Cox, Wantagh, vice-president; 
Walter R. Pettit, Huntington, vice-president 
and secretary; A. W. Hicks, Roslyn, vice-presi- 
dent, and Hubert F. Corwin, Riverhead, vice- 
president. 

The educational program was in charge of 
representatives of the Celotex Co., and included 
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en 
demonstrations and two films of motion pic- 
tures portraying the entire process of manu- 
facturing Celotex. In charge of the program 
were C. R. Carr, branch manager; C. K. Hig- 
gins, assistant branch manager; G, L. Van 
Bergen, office manager; C. L. Burtis, sales- 
man; W. H. Stone, sales manager, and S. 
Crocker. 

Headquarters of the Nassau-Suffolk corpor- 
ation are in Mineola, and the yards represented 
included those of the Corwin & Vail Lumber 
Co. (Inc.); Cox & VanTuyl, Downing Bros. 
(Inc.) ; Wood Lumber Co., A. S. Pettit & Sons, 
Hicks Lumber Co. and F. G. Booth Lumber 


Co. ( Inc. ) eaaeeene2aeae 


Looks for Prosperous 1930 


A Christmas message sent out to the mem- 
bers of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association by Hubert L. North, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., president of the organization, concludes 
with the optimistic forecast: 

“I feel that through the return of capital 
to mortgage financing, together with the efforts 
of the cities, States and municipalities to keep 
labor employed on construction work, you will 
have a prosperous New Year.” 


Sell Home Complete, Says Dealer 


In a letter expressing his appreciation of a 
story concerning the Richey-Kirby Lumber Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., which appeared in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Dec. 7, R. A. 
Richey, president ef that concern, writes: 

“We are great believers in selling lumber in 
the form of the completed job, and I hope that 
at least a few of the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN may be sufficiently interested in 
what we have done to give the plan a trial. It 
is making mighty good money for us.” 

The story referred to told how the Richey- 
Kirby company sold about 500 homes in two 
years, supervising and financing the construc- 
tion from start to finish, thus retaining com- 
plete control and eliminating most of the com- 
petition that is inevitable when the lumber deal- 
er’s share in the transaction is confined to fur- 
nishing the materials only, in competition with 
others following the same plan. 


Takes Over Retail Yards 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInN., Dec. 17—The Mid- 

land Lumber & Coal Co., which operates about 
twenty-five line yards in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, has taken over the properties of the 
Northern Lumber & Coal Co. in Eveleth, Du- 
luth and Cromwell, Minn., and South Superior, 
Wis., C. E. English, of Minneapolis, general 
gad of the Midland company, announced 
today. 
Walter T. Wright, of Duluth, is president of 
the Northern company, which retains its Du- 
luth yard. Inventories of the various yards 
taken over by the Midland company have not 
been completed, Mr. English said today, al- 
though the new properties began to operate 
yesterday under the supervision of the Midland 
company. The managers and employees of the 
four acquired yards are retained. 


To Study Retail Conditions 


Cotumsus, Onto, Dec. 17.—Retail lumber- 
men of Columbus through District No. 8 of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers will make a study of retail lumber con- 
ditions in Columbus and vicinity with a view 
of helping the situation. At a meeting of the 
District Dec. 15 a suggestion by Frank H. 
Lumbert, sr., of the Fifth Avenue Lumber 

+ Was discussed and a motion was adopted 
for the appointment of a committee to find 
out facts on the situation and report back at 
the next meeting. 

_4n a discussion of trade-marking as prac- 
ticed by the St. Louis retail lumber dealers, 
which was explained at a recent meeting by L. 
R. Putman, of the Southern Pine Association, 
it developed that several of the members were 
not favorable to putting the plan in operation 
at this time and the matter was postponed. 


Surveying Foreign Factory Sites 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 16.—Negotiations 
for the establishment of Insulite factories in 
Finland and the Scandinavian countries of 
Europe will be started soon by E. W. Backus, 
president of the Backus-Brooks Co., of Minne- 
apolis, who has started for an extended tour 
of the continent. 

At the present time the Backus-Brooks con- 
cern is exporting Insulite to European coun- 
tries in heavy volume, Seymour W. Backus, 
vice president and treasurer of the Minneapolis 
company reports. The visit of E. W. Backus 


to Europe is being made to survey adequate 
and acceptable locations for factory sites in the 
countries to which the largest export business 
is going. 

“We naturally are taking every precaution 
to anticipate serious conipetition in the sale of 
our product, and it is quite possible that we 
may have to build factories in Europe in the 
very near future,” Seymour Backus says. “In 
any event, we want to size up locations for 
future activity along this line if necessary.” 

Mrs. E. W. Backus is wintering at Nice, 
France, and Mr. Backus will spend the holi- 
days there. 


Talk Summer Cottages Now 


This is the second in a new series of ‘sum mer cottage designs now appearing in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Dec. 14 issue. 


The first design of the series appeared on page 4” of the 
NOW is the time to interest people in building summer cottages 


next spring, ready for their occupancy and enjoyment when the season rolls around. 














Show your “prospects” these designs, from photographs taken last fall by an AMER- 


ICAN LUMBERMAN photographer. 


He looked for “good ones that can be built at 


reasonable cost,” and the designs shown in this series will be hard to beat, as exam- 
ples of attractive, convenient and economically constructed summer homes. 
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J. HERRICK, 
President 


Acsion, Micu., Dec. 16.—‘“Just for fun— 
and the advertising that’s in it—and a way 
to keep people posted on the latest styles in 
houses and the newest ideas in built-in fea- 
tures—I think we'll build a model home 
every year.” 

Formerly a city manager, now a lumber 
yard manager and well pleased with the 
change, Donald F. Herrick, young and full of 
the pep that makes things happen, was tell- 
ing with evident satisfaction of the interest 
aroused among the townspeople by this first 
major activity of his since he took over the 
helm of the Albion Lumber Co. His audi- 


Showing Latest Styles in Homes 


Albion Lumber Co., of Albion, Mich., Finds Model Home 


Best Way to Announce Modern Conveniences 
























These expectations were frankly stated in 
the newspaper’s story of the building of the 
home. It said in part: 

“In sponsoring the first model home in 
Albion, the Albion Lumber Co.’s purpose was 
to stimulate building activities in this city, 
furnishing within the structure invaluable 
suggestions to the prospective home-owner 
who contemplates building a home which is 
modern in every detail. As a result, every 
resident of Albion and vicinity is urged to 
inspect the home whether or not he is in- 
terested in erecting a new dwelling. 

“The home completely furnished by vari- 


D. F. HERRICK, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ence was a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, a former 
local resident, who had returned to the old home town for a few 


days. 


The visit was the result of some well planned adver- 
tising by the lumber company. One evening when the 
writer was looking at a copy of the Albion Evening 
Recorder, to which he is a subscriber, he saw a four-page 
section devoted entirely to description of “Albion’s first 
model home.” On the first page of the section was a 
picture of the house and an account of its construction, 
along with a half-page ad which in a few words and in 
large type proclaimed that the Albion Lumber Co. was 
responsible for the innovation. All through the “Model 
Home” section the reader could see the part played by 
lumber—fine woods for fine homes. The first advertise- 
ment is by the lumber company, and the last one by the 
builders who proclaimed above all that they had done 


the carpenter work. 


Between these two ads, however, were numerous others 
to make it clear that allied interests had given full co- 
operation with the lumber company and the newspaper 
in focusing Albion’s attention on the value of the home 
and of having that home contain the best of the modern 
conveniences designed to make life more pleasant. There 
were advertisements by: The electrician who installed 
the wiring and fixtures; the furniture dealer who had 
given the value of his resources and experience; the 


dealer in electrical appliances who had in- 
stalled an ironer, radio, and electric clock; 
the druggist who furnished the shades (is 
there anything a druggist can’t supply?); the 
department store from which came the rugs, 
draperies and fittings, linens, dinnerware and 
kitchen utensils, ironing board and various 
other necessities; the plumber; the gas com- 
pany, which had installed one of the new 
gas refrigerators; the furnace company; and 
the electric light company, which announced 
that besides the current it was responsible 
for an electric washer and other household 
supplies. Additional zest to the pages was 
added by a picture of the most popular 
newlyweds of the hour, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Coolidge. 

All of these persons and firms showed an 
active interest in any effort to crystallize the 
home-planning, home-building intentions of 
the city’s inhabitants—an interest deep enough 
to cause them to spend money in advertising 
—once the idea was broached. That was quite 
properly considered the office of the lumber- 
man, and Mr. Herrick was not slow to sense 
the possibilities in such a home. It would 
advertise the lumber company itself, but more 
important it would make everyone in Albion 
think about owning a new ‘home or “toning 
up” and modernizing the old home with the 
new devices which could be shown to such 
good advantage. 





ous local business places, is the final word in home building and 
equipping. Comfort and the saving of labor on the part of the 


housewife are prominently considered in the arrangement of the 


house.” 











W. H. BARNEY, 
Vice President 





The disappearing stairway makes best use of 

small space. Picture taken from bedroom; 

bathroom door at left, door to other bedroom 
beyond stawway 


The Drawing Power of a Home 


Subsequent issues of the Recorder told of the crowds 
which came daily to inspect the house. The home was 
opened to inspection on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 22, the 
paper mentioned above appeared on Monday, and the fol- 
lowing Friday the lumber company inserted another half- 
page advertisement, this time on the same page as the 
society news, where every woman would be sure to see 
it, proclaiming in large bold type that “Sunday, Sept. 29, 
is your last opportunity to inspect Albion’s First Model 
Home. The attractive bungalow located on Brockway 
Place is open daily from 1 to 9 p. m.” The picture of 
the house was again reproduced. 


Sure that with such striking and neatly-timed advertis- 
ing the men and women of Albion would be quick to 
respond, and that the conscientious effort of so many in- 
terested craftsmen would have produced a model home 
worth talking about, the writer made preparations to see 
the place at the first possible occasion. It happened that 
two months slipped by before opportunity presented itself. 
In the meantime the lumber company had inserted a 
classified ad in the newspaper and had quickly sold the 


house to a young couple who were indeed 
glad to find a home so well planned, with 
experts caring for each detail of construction 
and furnishing. Thanksgiving Day had full 
meaning for them and their lively young son, 
for they spent it in their own home. And 
the next day the scribe from Chicago came. 

Mr. Herrick confirmed reports and beliefs 
about the commercial value of the building 
of the model home. 

“More than 2,000 people came to inspect 
the home during the eight days it was open 
to the public,” he said. ‘Many of them were 
looking for ideas—some for new homes and 
others for making the old homes look like 
new. Albion took a lot of interest in the 
hopse and its furnishings—more interest than 
I had expected. Two thousand is a lot of 
people for a town of this size, where the 
population is only about ten thousand. We'll 
never know just how much business can be 
traced to the model home, but we do know 
it will be plenty, for the women, and the 
men, too, were asking about some of those 
built-in things. We had no trouble in selling 
the house itself, and it has built us all sorts 
of good will and interest in home-building.” 


Making It Look Like a Home 


The model home was designed to make 
comfortable living quarters for a family of 
three or four, and because the company 
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Ee ema 
wanted the house in a setting that should give it a good background 
it was located on Brockway Place, in the midst of a good residential 
district, not far from Albion College and the college athletic field, 
and near the Kalamazoo River. In this location Albion’s first model 
home was built. But the Albion Lumber Co. was not satisfied to 
put up the attractive bungalow, with its five rooms and bath. It was 
not planning to exhibit details of house construction alone — it 
wanted to show what a modern home would be. So, with all the 
appointments of the house itself cared for the industrious builders 
went farther. The lot was cleared of all loose lumber, and what 
was reduced ito only kindling value was put in the basement, near 
the furnace, so the family that bought the house would be given a 
flying start, with even the first kindling provided. Then shrubbery 
was placed in front of the house, flowers were put into the window 
boxes, and the ground at the front and sides of the house was 
graded ready for lawn seeding. 

This, then, was the sort of view which greeted the visitors who 
flocked to the scene that first Sunday afternoon. Not just the house, 
with its adaptation of Dutch colonial architecture, but a home, was 
on exhibition. It was something new, and those who saw it told 
others to have a look, too. When they came, there was something 
for them to see. 


The Inside of a Modern Home 


When the lumberman took the writer to look at the home, weeks 
later, it was of course occupied by the new owners, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. C. Wilson. The pleasant young wife kindly consented to another 
inspection of the house, and to the reporter’s question of how it 
seems to live in a model home replied: 

“We like it. Just about everything a person’d want has been pro- 
vided for. I wouldn’t ever have thought of them myself, because I 
didn’t know there were such things made.” 

The “such things” she mentioned were numerous, and had refer- 
ence especially to some of the new built-in features that recently 
have appeared on the market. The most noticeable to the Albionites, 
probably, is the disappearing stairway by which access to the attic 
is gained. The lumberman chose a most admirable place to display 
the stairway. It is in a little areaway between the doors to the two 
bedrooms, and is indeed convenient. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson have an 
attic stairway whenever they want it, but when they don’t it is out 
of the way. 

From the same little hallway which admits one to the bedrooms 
and the attic one may enter the bathroom, which is attractively fitted 
out with all modern fixtures. The wainscoting of the bathroom is a 
sheet tile, which has become rather popular with lumbermen as a 
material for bathrooms for customers who want tile. A mirrored 
medicine cabinet is built in, of course. 

In the kitchen the cabinets and fixtures and other pieces of equip- 
ment were arranged for the saving of the housewife’s steps. There 
is a place for everything, and the room is small enough that there 
is no great space between utensils, or from one cabinet to the other. 
Yet, there is plenty of room in the kitchen for ‘the cook to be able 
to move about freely—it is a kitchen, not a kitchenette. Mrs. Wilson 
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In her own home on Thanksgiving Day. Mrs. E. C. Wilson finds the 
built-in features of model home much to her liking 


commented upon these things, and upon the window lighting; it is, 
she intimated, very important to the woman that the window in the 
kitchen be placed exactly right, and lumbermen or anyone else who 
plans to build a home should pay particular attention to this detail. 
One does not like to use electric light to cook by, even though the 
fixture is as attractive as the kitchen light in this model home. 

Besides the built-in equipment, the fixtures which went with the 
home when it was sold for $6,100 to Mr. and Mrs. Wilson included 
the gas range, refrigerator, and water heater, window shades, drapes, 
curtains and curtain rods, and copper screens for all windows and 
doors. A dozen insertions of the classified advertisement, at a cost 
of about twenty dollars, were sufficient to sell the home. 


Making Calendars Sell Homes 


But the Albion Lumber Co. has other methods, also, to make men 
and women decide to buy a home, and on the kind of home they 
want to buy. Every year many calendars are sent out from the 
company’s offices to its regular customers, and of course on the 
mailing list are many who do not own their own home, or who, if 
they do, are not satisfied with it. When these longing or dissatisfied 
ones unroll the calendar they see, in colors on each month sheet, a 
picture. Unlike some calendar pictures, it is not a view of a lady 
holding a flower, or of a cow contentedly watching a distant land- 
scape. Instead, each of the twelve pictures is a picture of a home, 
and each is different from the others. There is an excellent chance 
that at least one of the twelve will make some person say, “Just what 
I’ve been wanting, lo these many years!” 

The next logical move is for the customer, now definitely inter- 
ested, to drop in at the lumber office to see if 
it would be possible to have plans for such- 
and-such a home drawn up. When this happens, 
the man—or woman—is led to an upper room 
where all the year’s calendar pictures are on 
display, in appropriate frames, about the walls. 
He is told that plans are already available for 
any or all of the homes shown, “And now 
which one was it you were interested in?” 
The house is designated, and then the plans are 
brought forth and the man discovers that the 
house is even better on the inside than it is on 
the outside. 

Three sales of homes have been made pos- 
sible during the year by this calendar plan, Mr. 
Herrick said, as he passed from this to another 
upstairs office room, where numerous millwork 
and cabinet features, which may be built into a 
home, are on display. Such things as ironing 
boards and medicine cabinets are to be seen, in 
a setting as near to their natural habitat as is 
possible. When a more elaborate display is de- 
sirable it is a very simple matter—just build a 
model home. 


A Company of Go-Getters 





The home that was built this year was de- 
signed by Mr. Herrick himself. Such work 
should be, and is, especially well managed by 





The display room in the company’s office. On the walls are pictures from calendars. They helped 
the Albion Lumber Co. sell three homes this year. Home plans on table in foreground 


him, for he has had unusually good prepara- 
tion for such a task. After graduating from 
Albion College in 1921 he studied at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, for a year, 
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and received the degree of electrical engineer. 
Then followed two years’ work as an electrical 
engineer at the General Electric Co.’s main plant 
at Schenectady, N. Y. He left that work to 
return to his home town, Albion, as city man- 
ager, and from here he went to Oberlin, Ohio, 
to be city manager. He left the management 
of Oberlin to become associated with the Albion 
Lumber Co. as secretary-treasurer on Sept. 1, 
1928. 

His father, Fred J. Herrick, is president of 
the company, and father and son share in the 
management. The older man, however, acts 
chiefly in an advisory capacity, and “Don,” as 
he is commonly called by his many friends, is 
taking over most of the work and responsibili- 
ties of the office and yard. He is well pleased 
with the change in occupation, and believes the 
lumber business offers excellent opportunities to 
a university trained man who has ideas and is 
not afraid to work them out. 


Here in this office, is another college gradu- 
ate who has seen real opportunities in the 
lumber industry. He is Victor Nagle, the 
auditor, and he came to the lumber company 
from a drug store, where he had been a clerk. 
He is proof that a college man will choose the 
retail lumber field, without any family strings 
to pull him, when he is shown what the oppor- 
tunities really are. And “Vic,” too, is glad he 
oy to the realm of lumber piles and board 
eet. 

However, Albion and the Albion Lumber Co. 
are best known to lumbermen of Michigan and 
other States by reason of the fact that this city 
and this company are associated with W. H. 
Barney. For years he has played a prominent 
part in lumbermen’s association activities, and 
for two terms he was president of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. He retired 
from active participation in the Albion com- 
pany’s operations at the same time the younger 
Mr. Herrick came with the firm, in 1928, but 
he continues as the vice president of the or- 


ganization. His friends were interested, two 
months ago, to hear of his marriage, in Mus- 
kegon. Mr. Barney was field secretary for the 
State association last summer, and his success 
in that work was such that the position was as- 
sured to him for as long as he should want it. 
It is doubtful, however, he said, if he will 
again act in this capacity, as he is considering 
other plans. 

Fred J. Herrick, W. H. Barney, and F. L. D. 
Groff started this retail lumber business in 1898, 
under the firm name of Groff, Herrick & 
Barney, but in 1904 it was incorporated as the 
Albion Lumber Co. Mr. Groff is now residing 
in California, and is no longer connected with 
the Albion company. The yard has enjoyed a 
steady growth, and only two years ago moved 
into a new office building, which, as mentioned 
above, is fitted for both sales and display pur- 
poses. 


Broadens Field of Activities 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 16.—Activities of 
the First Bank Stock Corporation, of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, have been extended into 
the field of commercial financing with announce- 
ment of the purchase of the Lumbermen’s Ac- 
ceptance Corporation of Chicago. 

Headquarters of the new company will be 
transferred to St. Paul and its name changed 
to the First Acceptance Corporation. Through 
this company credit needs which can not be 
met by regular banking and trust facilities 
will be supplied to Northwest merchants and 
manufacturers who hitherto have been forced 
to look to the East for financing, George H. 
Prince, president of the bank holding company, 
said in announcing the purchase. 

The First Acceptance Corporation will con- 
tinue to finance the manufacture and. distribu- 
tion of building supplies through reputable 
established lumber dealers, particularly spe- 
cializing in financing any materials or equip- 


————— 


ment sold to the home owner. It is planned 
to extend this service later to include other lines 
of manufacturing and distribution. 

Capital and surplus of the company, which 
began its operations in January, 1928, is $580,- 
000, and assets are approximately $2,000,000, 
Its acquisition was effected through exchange 
of stock. : 

L. M. Lilly, who is a brother of Richard C 
Lilly, president of the First National Bank of 
St. Paul, will continue as president and wil] 
move from Chicago to St. Paul. 

The board of directors will be constituted as 
follows : 


P. J. Kalman, president of the Kalman Stee} 
Co., St. Paul; Horace H. Irvine, pine lands ang 
lumber, St. Paul; L. M. Lilly, president of the 
First Acceptance Corporation; C. T. Jaffray, 
chairman of the board of the First Bank Stock 
Corporation, and president of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad, Minneapo- 
lis; George H. Prince, president of the First 
Bank Stock Corporation and chairman of the 
First National Bank of St. Paul; Lyman Bf, 
Wakefield, president of the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis; R. C. Lilly, president of the 
First National Bank of St. Paul; P. J. Leeman, 
vice president and general manager of the First 
Bank Stock Corporation, Minneapolis; James BE, 
Woodard, president of the Metals Bank & Trust 
Co., Butte, Mont.; Sam Stephenson, president 
of the First National Bank, Great Falls, Mont.; 
R. W. Webb, president of the First Minneapolis 
Trust Co.; J. A. Oace, vice president of the 
First National Bank, St. Paul; Julian B. Baird, 
vice president of the Merchants Trust Co., St. 
Paul; N. P. Delander, president of the First St. 
Paul Co. 





A press dispatch from Princeton, N. J., says 
that a new type of house has walls and floors 
made of double layers of a substance like syn- 
thetic leather, with the air exhausted from 
between the layers so that the vacuum will in- 
sulate against sound and cold. Here is some- 
thing else for the lumbermen to worry about. 


House Is Well Designed and Well Built 


EuceENE, Ore., Dec. 16.—All materials used in construction of the very 
attractive home illustrated herewith were supplied by the Twin Lakes 


Lumber Co., of this city. 


This is an “all wood” house, in a more comprehensive sense than is 


and while there are other materials which have a higher insulating factor 
than the type used, the possibilities of using the insulating material as 


an architectural finish was the determining factor in the selection. 





The living room, shown in one of the accompanying photographs, is 
of the English type, with timber trusses of selected common Douglas 
fir. The panels between the trusses are’ finished with masonite, left in 
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Attractive home exemplifies good wood construction 


ordinarily conveyed by that term, because no other material was used, 
inside or out—if the foundation and the chimney be excepted. 

This fine residence was built by E. M. Drew, local building contractor, 
for Jack Benefiel, graduate manager of the Associated Students, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, on his acreage a short distance west of the country 
club. The plan and general scheme of the house was worked out by 
Mr. Benefiel, the details and working plans for its construction being 
furnished by Mr. Drew. 

The frame is of grade-marked Douglas fir. The sidewalls are double 
constructed, the finish being hand-split cedar shakes and cedar boards 
and battens. The roof is covered with clear 5/2 vertical grain cedar 
shingles. The sash and frames are all Douglas fir. 

True to the description of an “all wood” house the interior walls and 
ceilings are covered with masonite, an all woed product. 

To quote Mr. Drew, “I have long been sold on the idea of insulating. 


its natural finish. The side walls were first covered with the same 
material, then paneled with fir boards and battens, which were treated 
with a driftwood stain. The flooring is of 6-inch plain white oak plank, 
machine sanded before laying. _ 

With the exception of the living room, and of the owner’s bedroom 
on the first floor, which is floored with 9-inch cellized oak blocks, the 
balance of the floors are of vertical grain hemlock and fir. 














The living room is of English type, with timber trusses 
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- Surveys Outlook for Car Material Sales 


Research Recommended as to Merits of Wood and as to Ability of Mills to Provide Rail- 
road Needs, with View to Aggressive Campaign for Market 


At the meeting of subscribers and members 
of the advertising and trade promotion com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association at Hot 
Springs, Ark., last week, a report of which 
apeared on page 52 of the Dec. 14 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, L, J. Marshall, of the 
Exchange Saw Mills Sales Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., read an interesting paper on the subject of 
car material. Because of the many construc- 
tive thoughts brought out in this paper, it is 
published in full, as follows: ; 


Most of the box cars, including automobile 
cars and furniture cars, that have been built 
during the last decade have conformed to one 
of the three general types of modern Cars. 
A close approximation would apportion them 
at about 50 percent single-sheathed composite 
cars, 40 percent steel cars, and 10 percent 
double-sheathed composite cars. 

The popular single-sheathed car consists of 
steel underframe and steel framing, with wood 
longitudinal siding usually of a nominal thick- 
ness of 2 inches. Most of these cars now 
have steel ends or steel doors or both, while 
others have ends of the same construction as 
the sides and doors of standard 1 inch vertical 
siding. The steel car, which is finding much 
favor with the big railroad systems of the 
East, is classed by the American Railway As- 
sociation as a double-sheathed car inasmuch as 
it has sides of steel plate with 1l-inch wood 
lining. The double-sheathed car with wood 
superstructure on steel underframe is not 
given much consideration by most of the 
larger railroad systems. This type, too, is 
sometimes equipped with steel ends and steel 
doors. With either of the three types the 
underframe, the roof and the flooring may be 
about the same. The steel underframe has 
been almost universally accepted as the best. 
The roof is usually of some patented con- 
struction. The decking or flooring is always 
wood and the present tendency for large ca- 
pacity cars is toward 2%-inch instead of 
2-inch decking. 


Each Type Has Its Proponents 


Each type of car has its proponents. The 
single-sheathed type is considered by most 
of the mid-western and western lines as near- 
est the ideal for present day service. Its 
initial cost is lower than the steel car, and 
but slightly higher than the double-sheathed. 
This car with properly dried longitudinal sid- 
ing bolted to the steel framing is considered 
stronger, more rigid, and more weather-proof 
than the other types. Repairs, while seldom 
needed, are easily made as the frame members 
are standard structural shapes, which, with lon- 
gitudinal siding, are carried in stock at all 
principal repair shops. Its flush sides make 
it appear more sanitary and give greater inside 
width based on overall measurement of the 
car. The insulating value of its wood sides 
protects the lading from the sweating preva- 
lent in steel equipment. Then, too, there are 
no nails to work out and tear or mar certain 
Classes of freight. The newer cars of this 
type arc provided with nailing strips which 
prevent anchoring nails being driven into 
or through the siding. 

The steel car, which is now being used by 
& number of the eastern lines, is regarded as 
a strong, rigid car, with low upkeep and 
easily repaired. One authority classes this 
as the most grain tight of all cars, and an- 
other says it is considered by its mechanical 
department ‘as the best car they have ever 
built. The rust objection is said to have been 
somewhat overcome, and the difficulty regard- 
ing repairs no longer obtains because the 
necessary appliances and equipment for mak- 
ing such repairs have been installed in the 
railroads’ own shops. 


Double Sheathed Car Still Favored 


The double-sheathed car, of which the South- 
ern Railway Co. recently ordered 3,500, still 
has a few advocates. Most of its merits 
outlined by H. 8S. Sackett, at the time he 
was connected with the Chicago, Milwaukee 


& St. Panl, still hold good. 
follows: 


(1) It is sufficiently rigid to withstand mod- 
ern mecharical shock. 


(2) It is adaptable to special conditions of 
lading, climate and traffic, varying with the 
respective territory involved, without sacri- 
ficing the standard interchangeable features 
of the steel sub-structure, trucks, draft rig- 
girg and appliances. 


(3) It may be fully assembled at railroad 
shops, from material (such as the lumber for 
superstructure) often locally available. 


(4) Trained labor is more available and less 
costly, and can be more evenly distributed 
than in the construction of all-steel cars. 


(5) Repairs can be made more rapidly, at 
less cost and at any repair yard. 


(6) It provides greater protection to a ma- 
jority of the various classes of lading. 


(7) It is more readily suited to interchange 
as it meets more effectively the requirements 
of climatic extremes encountered within the 
four boundaries of the continent. 


(8) 'The initial cost is less. Although the 
reproduction value (M. C. B. Rules, 1920) is 
approximately 9 percent less than that of the 
all-steel car, (the difference in first cost in- 
vested at 6 percent compound interest for 20 
years, still gives the composite car the ad- 
vantage of 5 percent after deducting such 
loss, providing maintenance of the all-steel car 
is not greater than that of the steel under- 
frame and wood superstructure car.) 


(9) The depreciation (M. C. B. Rules, 1920) 
is the same for the all-steel car, namely 3 
percent. 

(10) Shippers prefer wooden superstructure 
as packing of lading is more convenient and 
less costly, because precaution need not be 
taken against rusted side sheets, bulging ends, 
condensation from roofs, or leaks of bulk 
lading occasioned by holes in corroding plates. 


(11) It is lighter by upwards of 1,000 pounds 
and therefcre costs less to haul. 


Lumber for Repairs Easily Secured 


In addition to these eleven points, there are 
more sources of supply of the 1-inch siding 
and lining than there are of longitudinal sid- 
ing or of steel plates. The combined footage 
of both siding and lining in a double-sheathed 
car is but little greater than the footage of 
longitudinal siding in a single-sheathed car of 
the same size. The price per thousand feet 
of the 1-inch stock is very much lower. The 
double-sheathed wood superstructure car has 
greater insulating value than any other type. 

Domestic freight cars ordered in 1928 to- 
taled 51,200 as against 72,006 in 1927 and 67.- 
029 in 1926. The 1928 orders included 13,567 
wood superstructure bex cars, mostly of the 
single-sheathed type, 8,510 steel box cars, and 
5,857 refrigerator cars. These, with 2,297 
stock, cabcose and miscellaneous cars made 
up the proportion of roofed cars. Orders in 
1929 will total more than 100,009 cars, exceed- 
ing the orders in any year since 1924. Ap- 
proximately one-half of this number will be 
box and automobile cars with about 60 per- 
cent composite cars and 40 percent of the 
steel sheathed type. 

The factors contributing to this uncolored 
digest of fact and opinion indicate pretty con- 
clusively that 90 to 95 percent. of the new 
box cars built during the next few years will 
be in some proportion of the sing¢le-sheathed 
composite and the steel sheathed types of cars. 
I am further convinced that we can not ma- 
terially increase the comnaratively small per- 
centage of double-sheathed cars. no matter 
how hard we try, and T would be among the 
last to decry the effectiveness of intelligent 
selling. 

Resides the few double-sheathed cars, there 
will be the refrigerator cars. and the renair- 
ing and rebuilding of old double-sheathed cars 
to make up the demand for our production of 
1-inch car siding. The greater part of this 
demand will be supplied with some division 


They are as 


of southern pine and Douglas fir. Because of 
its superior strength and nail holding qual- 
ities, pine offers greater resistance to rough 
usage. Fir, even, has its points of merit, so 
a division of this business is all that we may 
reasonably expect. 

Going back to what may be considered the 
two major types of box cars—the single- 
sheathed composite car and the steel car—we 
are confronted with a wood vs. steel situa- 
tion. Thus far majority opinion is in favor 
of the single-sheathed car, which lends en- 
couragement to our side of the question. Box 
cars, like all other commodities, are not bought 
entirely on a mathematical analysis of rela- 
tive values. The eastern roads may be buying 
steel cars because they depend more upon 
steel than upon lumber for revenue producing 
tonnage. The directing officers of these roads 
are far more apt to have financial interests 
in steel plants than in sawmills. It is cer- 
tain, too, that the designing engineers have 
given much more consideration to the prop- 
erties of steel than they have to those of 
wood. 


Meeting Competition from Steel Cars 


Such things may be overcome, if the su- 
perior merits, which we think are possessed 
by the composite car, are effectively brought 
to the attention of the roads now buying the 
steel cars. But, are we ready to offer an 
ample supply of the lumber items needed in 
the construction of the composite car? Do 
we want to produce quantities of longitudinal 
siding, and 2%-inch dry longleaf decking? 
Before launching any campaign, it seems to 
me that considerable research work should be 
done. If it is found that there is a reason- 
able probability of the reinstatement of the 
double-sheathed car, our campaign toward this 
end should be immediate and aggressive. If, 
as I fear, most of the lumber items for the 
construction of new cars are to be longitudinal 
siding, 1-inch lining, and dry decking, a can- 
vass—a selling canvass if you please—might 
well be made of the miMs to ascertain whether 
or not such items will be available. If they 
will be, our active participation in the wood 
vs. steel campaign will be in order. If these 
items can not be advantageously produced by 
the southern pine mills, our interest in the 
controversy is indirect. Even then, we might 
profitably lend a hand to our West Coast com- 
petitors. for while they are busy getting out 
longitudinal siding, they might neglect the 
production of other items in which we are 
more interested. Even if material for new 
box car construction is not the outlet for 
more of our product, that is an added reason 
for greater activity and better codrdination 
on the part of our distribution and production 
departments. 

The mills need more and better orders, but 
those of us engaged in trade promotion and 
sales work must not lose sight of the fact that 
there are items that can be produced only at 
a sacrifice. There is more than one set of 
items possible from any given tree, and our 
operators may find versatility as great an 
asset as experience. 

We have taught the consumer that 1/32 
of an inch means something, but our millmen 
do not yet fully realize the necessity of ac- 
curacy and precision of manufacture nor do 
they appreciate that the difference between 
earefulness and indifference in loading a car 
may mean the difference between repeat orders 
and the necessity of securing a new custo- 
mer. Lack of attention to these details has 
paved the inroads of substitute materials. 


A HUGE JAM OF LOGS was encountered two 
hundred feet underground by workers who are 
driving the tunnel for the new Cushman power 
plant, near Potlatch, Idaho, on Hood Canal, the 
logs being in a state of perfect preservation. 
Most of these logs are said to be as sound as the 
day they were first uprooted. thousands of years 
ago. The jam is of real interest to scientists, 
who are working on theories regarding pre- 
glacial conditions in the Pacific Northwest, 
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West Coast Lumbermen at Work 


Orders Construction of Oregon Road 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 14.—A big boost for 
the lumber industry is seen in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission order issued Dec. 13 
for the Union Pacific to construct 185 miles of 
track from Crane to Crescent Lake in central 
Oregon. At Crescent Lake the road would 
connect with the Southern Pacific and at Crane 
with the Oregon, Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co. Construction must begin not later 
than July 1, 1930. The cost is estimated at 
about $10,000,000. 

This is said to be the first case in which 
the commission has ordered construction of a 
railroad against consent of the carrier, the 
Union Pacific having fought the proceedings 
at every step. The line will supply the long- 
fought-for east and west line through Oregon. 

President Carl Gray, of the Union Pacific, 
who was here today stated that railroad attor- 
neys are not at all of the opinion that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has the power 
to order a railroad to build’a line against its 
wishes. 

Building of the line would open for develop- 
ment an area of approximately 20,000 square 
miles now without railroad transportation facili- 
ties. 


Record Price for Government Timber 


SEATTLE, WaASsH., Dec. 14.—A record price 
for Government timber has been offered in a 
bid by Schafer Bros. for Federal timber on 
the Upper Wynoochee and Satsop rivers and 
acceptance of the bid, according to the opinions 
of large operators here, will inaugurate an up- 
ward trend in the prices of fir asad hemlock 
stumpage. Schafer Bros. bid $6.50 a thousand 
for Douglas fir, western red cedar, western 
white pine and Sitka spruce and $2.50 a thou- 
sand for hemlock and silver fir. The lowest 
bid acceptable to the Government was $4 for 
the Douglas fir and $1.25 for the hemlock and 
these figures were offered by Mark Reed, 
owner of a large tract near the Federal tim- 
ber. 

With hemlock almost unsalable at present, 
Mr. Reed’s offer is believed by operators to be 
about the prevailing market. However, a num- 
ber of factors are involved in the purchase. 
One of these is that acquisition of this tract by 
Schafer Bros. will give them a strategic po- 
sition in any fight for control of the upper 
Wynoochee and Satsop rivers. Another is that 
Aberdeen has decided to build a power project 
on the Wynoochee. 

Prominent local operators are in agreement 
that the purchase is a good buy from a num- 
ber of standpoints including the long time 
given to complete the cut, which extends until 
Dec. 1, 1966; the excellent quality of the fir, 
much of which is suitable for veneer, the lack 
of taxes, no interest on deferred payments, pay- 
ment for timber as cutting proceeds, reasonably 
small bond, and provisions whereby the opera- 
tors, should the logging at any time become un- 
profitable, may have timber costs reduced. 

To offset these advantages Schafer Bros. 
will have to log in rough country, take out 
hemlock which constitutes about half the pur- 
chase and for which at present there is a weak 
market, and put up with numerous Govern- 
ment restrictions which include such things as 
leaving seed trees, disposal of slash, cutting to 
10-inch diameters, paying of 10 cents a thou- 
sand in addition to stumpage for a planting 
fund, and the maintenance of extensive fire 
fighting equipment and patrols. Several oper- 
ators agreed that this cost, due to restrictions, 
will run about $1 a thousand over the cost of 
logging on a private operation. 

The Satsop River unit embraces timber to- 
taling 852,330,000 board feet with an average 
stand per acre of 63,000 board feet. The tim- 
ber is divided as follows: Douglas fir, 393,000,- 


000 feet; western hemlock, 392,000,000; west- 
ern red cedar, 35,000,000; silver fir, 29,000,000 ; 
western white pine, 3,000,000, and Sitka spruce, 
333,000, all figured in board measure. It is 
contained in a solid stand mostly in one section 
but running over into three additional sections. 
The actual timber area covers 14,690 acres. The 
purchaser will have to construct a railroad 
through private land on the Wynoochee to tap 
the timber according to the prospectus. The 
purchaser is expected to cut at least 25,000,000 
feet and not more than 40,000,000 feet annually. 

Schafer Bros. have four mills, two at Mon- 
tesano, one at Dryad and one at Aberdeen. 
The mills have a daily cut as follows: Mon- 
tesano mills, 500,000 feet; Aberdeen, 150,000; 
and Dryad, 125,000. 


A Western Hemlock Booster 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 16.—“Dunc” Duncan, 
pictured herewith, looks like a peaceful Scotch- 
man thinking about what he will get for 
Christmas. 

But, just the same, though it isn’t notice- 
able, he has a chip on his shoulder—and it’s 
a chip of dried-in-the-rough, surfaced-after- 


_ drying ‘‘Homestead 
Brand” western hem- 
lock. “Dunc” maintains 


that western hemlock, 
properly dried and then 
surfaced, is brighter, 
cleaner - looking, more 





W. A. DUNCAN, 
Seattle, Wash. ; 


Believes Thoroughly in 
Western Hemlock 





easily sold, and just 
generally more desirable 
as dimension than—well 
practically any other 
kind of wood that is 
offered a retail lumber 
dealer. 

“Dunc” makes a spe- 
cialty of this kind of 
lumber, and he says he has found many re- 
tailers who appreciate its soft texture, nail- 
holding quality, besides its good looks and ability 
to stay straight in the pile as well as when it 
is finally used in a building. His company 
is the Mauk Seattle Lumber Co., this city, and, 
besides making a specialty of this western 
(mountain) hemlock, it does a general whole- 
sale lumber and shingle business. 


To Develop Hemlock Market 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Dec. 14.—Steps have been 
taken by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion which will lead to a more rapid develop- 
ment of markets for West Coast hemlock. 

‘As logging progresses higher and higher on 
the slopes of the mountains a constantly increas- 
ing amount of this timber is harvested in get- 
ting out the fir and cedar, and it is evident to 
thinking lumber manufacturers that this species 
will eventually set the price for this territory 
on all lumber which is put to the same uses as 
hemlock. 

Surveys are being made, or are soon to be 
made to determine the amount of standing hem- 
lock timber; the amount of hemlock lumber 
made annually; the amount of hemlock made 
into the various sizes of upper grades of lum- 
ber; the amount of hemlock dimension which 
is dried, either kiln-dried or air dried; and the 
amount of hemlock dimension, and other sizes, 
sold in the rough, besides other information 
which should be of value in extending the sales 
field of this splendid wood, 





The association is emphasizing to its mem- 
bers the necessity for proper preparation of 
hemlock before shipping it to the retail yard or 
consumer. Too long has the lumber manu. 
facturer expected the retail yard to buy his 
lumber green and dry it in his yard, thus jp. 
creasing his stock and with a consequent jp. 
crease in his overhead expenses for storing 
handling etc. The retailer of today, with few 
exceptions, is not willing to buy anything that 
he can not immediately re-sell, hence the trend 
of buying in common lumber is, and for some 
time has been, to buy dry dimension and com. 
mon lumber because it is ready to sell to the 
consumer immediately it reaches the retailer, 


Too long has West Coast hemlock hid its 
light under a bushel, said a prominent hem. 
lock lumber manufacturer. Properly dried and 
surfaced, West Coast hemlock presents 4 
white, clean appearance which makes it easy 
to sell, and, in addition, it has qualities of 
strength and nail-holding ability and retains 
paint well, which make it a wood the dealer 
can recommend to his customers. When it is 
properly dried, the lumber does not warp nor 
check, nor otherwise alter its surface. [It 
makes the best boards and drop siding he 
can buy. 

Improved kiln drying practices have, inj the 
last year and a half, made it easier to season 
better all grades of lumber and often in less 
time than was required in the older types of 
kilns. Also more manufacturers are piling 
green lumber and drying it in the rough be 
fore putting it through the surfacer. All of 
this has come about because more and more 
retailers are insisting on getting their lumber 
in such condition that it may be immediately 
resold to a home-builder, or other patron. We 
expect the number of mills which dry their 
hemlock lumber to increase constantly; and 
we feel that as the properly prepared hemlock 
is shipped to retailers the demand caused by 
its good looks, good qualities, and other easy 
selling qualifications, will serve to maintain 
a fair level of prices as the proportion of hem- 
lock logs increases as times goes on. 


(SES AZaAaD: 


Lower Steamship Rates Announced 


PorTLaANpD, Ore., Dec. 14.—Excitement was 
occasioned here today when the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co. announced an $8.50 rate on lum- 
ber for January and a $7 rate for February 
from this port to the Atlantic coast. 
Other’ lines intimate that they will adhere to 
the tentative conference rates, which are $10 
for January and $11 for February. In explain- 
ing the “slash,” Harry S. Eaton, district man- 
ager for the Luckenbach Steamship Co., issued 
the following statement: 

We have not cut the lumber rates but have 
merely come out in the open and made the 
rate what it actually is. For several months 
past or ever since the lumber rate was de- 
clared open, a rate of $10 a thousand was sup 
posed to have obtained, but the sales prices 
on the Atlantic coast, of lumber transported 
on vessels of proprietary lines and others 
have not reflected anything like a $10 rate, 
and whether the shrinkage is in the mill price 
or the freight rate makes no difference. 

We are not particularly keen about carry- 
ing lumber at these low rates, but we can not 
and will not sit idly by and see our regular 
shippers who do not own vessels, either driven 
out of the Atlantic coast market or be forced 
into the steamship business. We must keep 
them in position to meet existing competition 
and will always do so. 


As a matter of fact, the conference rates 
“blew up” some time ago when an “independ- 
ent” entered the field, but a sort of gentlemans 
agreement was arrived at fixing the Janaury 
rate at $1@ and the February rate at $11. 
canvass here today of the several lines, other 
than the Luckenbach, indicated that they plan 
to maintain the $10 and $11 rates. Some of 
these lines are said to be booked full for Janu- 
ary at $10, 
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Buys 3,500 Acre Tract 


PorTLAND, ORE., Dec. 14.—Purchase of 3,500 
acres of timber in the Nehalem belt by the 
West Oregon Lumber Co., of which Edward 
D. Kingsley is president, from the Westwood 
Lumber Co., of Wheeler, Ore., owned by John 
DuBois, of DuBois, Pa., was announced here 
today. Consideration is said to be in excess of 
$1,000,000. The tract cruises 300,000,000 feet, 
mostly yellow fir, and will be logged at the 
rate of about 35,000,000 feet a year. — : 

A new departure in connection with this 
development is that the logs will be hauled by 
rail to a point south of Portland and dumped 
into the Willamette for rafting to the mill, a 
distance of but a few miles, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad having granted a freight rate 
making this transportation method feasible. _ 

To open the tract a logging railroad will 
have to be built to connect with the Southern 
Pacific’s Tillamook branch near Cochran. The 
contract for this has been let, it is said, to 
Bollons & Binkney, logging engineers, of Port- 
land, and work is to be started soon after the 
first of the year. A feature of construction 
will be tracks over a 3,300-foot incline with 
a 74 percent grade. The loaded, descending 
cars are to lift the empty cars to the top of 





ment support. Its members will study Au- 
stralian and New Zealand requirements and, 
in particular, will seek to introduce British 
Columbia hemlock, which Australia buys from 
the Baltic countries in quantities approximat- 
ing 350,000,000 board feet a year. They will 
attempt to bring to that Province more of Aus- 
tralia’s 750,000,000-foot annual purchase of 
soft woods in general than the 50,000,000 feet 
which it now has. In addition they will try to 
find a market for many of the manufactured 
products of British Columbia lumber such as 
rea sash and doors, and red cedar shin- 
gles. 


Avocation Is Mountain Climbing 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 14.—Gus Bartells, as 
manager of the Pacific Coast Plywood Manu- 
facturers (Inc.) this city, is thereby in charge 
of the largest plywood selling organization in 
the Pacific Northwest. Prior to organizing and 
operating this sales company, Mr. Bartells was 
engaged in the production end of the fir plywood 
business, manufacturing what were known as 
“Big Timber Panels.” 

But if the truth were known, Gus is more 
interested in timber as it stands in its natural 
state, than in any other condition that man 





(Left) Gus Bartells, manager Pacific Coast Plywood Manufacturers, 
(Inc.) and Clark E, Schurman, The Izzard Co., Seattle, and cabin on 


shores of Mowich Laké 


the incline. It is a feat in engineering and con- 
struction that will be watched with much in- 
terest although, it is understood, all problems 
connected therewith have been worked out. 
‘The West Oregon Lumber Co.’s mill is at 
Linton, a few miles below Portland on the 
Willamette River, and the company is also 
interested in the Flora Logging Co., one of 
the largest logging concerns in this district. 
Other officers of the West Oregon Lumber 
Co. are G. A. Kingsley, vice president and 
general manager, and Philip W. Patterson, 
Secretary and sales manager. 


To Push British Columbia Products 


VANcouveR, B. C., Dec. 14—When the 
Aorangi sailed for Australia from Vancouver 
this week, she carried four crusaders for greater 
markets in Australia and New Zealand for 
British Columbia lumber products. J. G. Rob- 
son, T. T. Gadd, J. H. Macdonald, heads of 
several of the biggest lumber concerns in the 

fovince, and Maj. L. R. Andrews, forestry 
engineer, will spend four months in preaching 
the suitability of British Columbia lumber re- 
sources for use in the southern dominions. 
The delegation, incidentally, goes with Govern- 





may bring it to. Winter or summer practically 
every week-end you can find the Bartells family 
in their beautiful rustic lodge, located on one 
of the many beautiful lakes in the foothills of 
the mountains east of Seattle. On many other 
occasions during the year Mr. Bartells takes 
the opportunity to make an extended trip up 
into the mountains throughout the district. He 
is a first class amateur photographer and has 
many remarkable views of the mountain scenery 
of western Washington. 

Late last summer, having secured permission 
from the Rainier National Park commissioner, 
Mr. Bartells, accompanied by one of his boon 
companions and mountain climbing enthusiasts, 
Clark E. Schurman, of The Izzard Co., adver- 
tising agent of this city, entered the park by 
the new west side highway which is now under 
construction. They camped in a former pros- 
pecter’s cabin on Mowich (Indian word for 
deer) Lake, which is near the northwest corner 
of Rainier National Park. From here the fol- 
lowing day they secured the accompanying pho- 
tograph of the famous mountain in the midst of 
a great storm. A few moments after this 
photograph was taken the mountain was com- 
pletely hidden from sight and was not visible 
again that day. 


aa Play as Holiday Season Arrives 


His Ideas of “Whoopee” on Vacation 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 14.—You’ve all heard 
the story of the street car conductor who 
spent his holiday riding the street cars as a 
passenger; and that one about the postman 
who took a long walk on his day off. Here’s 
one about a lumberman. 

H. C. Hilke has been superintendent of Seat- 
tle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Co. for 
many years, and he has been on the job con- 
stantly, with no vacations of length to dis- 
tract his mind from his avocation of improv- 
ing upon the plant machinery. But, finally, 
he couldn’t think of any machinery in the 
plant that needed changing, so he yielded to 
the pleas of his wife and daughter to “go 
places and do things.” An itinerary was 
planned which took in many of the attractive, 
historical, or otherwise desirable cities of the 
United States, and the Hilkes merrily set out 
on their journey. 

Well H. C. is back in Seattle, and he had a 
wonderful trip and a good time. He visited 


some old friends; saw some good shows in 
New York; visited the national capital’s at- 
tractions etc., but when he was asked what he 
enjoyed most his eyes sparkled and he talked 
for an hour telling of “the wonderful plant of 





Mt. Rainier, Washington’s most famous mountain, in the midst of a 
storm. A few minutes after the photo was taken, the peak was com- 


pletely hidden from sight 


General Electric Co. at Schenectady, N. Y.,” 
and it developed he had spent half a day in 
the turbine building department alone and half 
a day in the laboratory. He launched into 
technical descriptions of ‘the machines, and 
methods and materials etc., until he was asked 
what the wife and daughter did that day. 
He thought they went window shopping, or 
something, or sight-seeing maybe; he wasn’t 
sure. 

Next we heard about the day he spent in 
the Chain Belt plant at Milwaukee, and we 
remember some of the words he used, such as 
“massive production” “Simplicity and accuracy 
of the machining tools,” heat treatment etc. 
We asked him what he thought of Niagara 
Falls, and he told us about the turbines and 
generators in the power plant there and never 
said a word about the natural spectacle that 
brings tourists from the ends of the world. 

“Did you have a nice time in Chicago” we 
asked, and he reponded: “Say you just ought 
to see the Link Belt Co.’s plant at Chicago— 
it’s a marvel in efficiency and completeness, 
and that concern is making rapid advances in 
design of the transmission machinery which 
forms so large a part of its output.” 

And H. C. spent a lot of time at the Ford 
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plant at Detroit, and where else we don’t know, 
but we do know that he had a splendid time 
visiting places where machinery hums and pro- 
duces something. Of course he and his fam- 
ily went to theaters, visited historic spots, and 
saw the various civic wonders of the cities 
from Chicago east to the Atlantic, and from 
the Canadian border to the extreme southern 
tip of Florida, during their two-weeks’ trip, 
and it was all entertaining. But when you 
ask H. C. what pleased him the most, his eyes 
light up and he tells you of the marvelous ma- 
chines in the wonderful factories of the coun- 
try. 

And, ~we’ve a hunch that the equipment and 
plant of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufac- 
turing Co. are due for some changes, as H. C. 
adapts to his own use some of the clever ma- 
chines he investigated while on his vacation 
trip. PR eae eeaeaeaaeaea 


Resigns Presidency of Company 


SpoKANE, WASH., Dec. 14.—The resignation 
of T. J. Humbird from the presidency of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., a position he has 
occupied for ten years, was announced at the 
annual meeting of the corporation yesterday 
at Weyerhaeuser headquarters in the Old Na- 
tional Bank Building here. 

Frederick K. Weyerhaeuser, of Minneapolis, 
who succeeds Mr. Humbird to the presidency, 
has been vice president of the sales company 
and he is succeeded in that office by H. H. 
Irvine, of St. Paul. Mr. Weyerhaeuser is the 
oldest son of John P. Weyerhaeuser, of Ta- 











T. J. HUMBIRD, 
Spokane, Wash.; 


Resigned 
Presidency 
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WEYERHAEUSER, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Elected President 


coma, who in turn is the oldest son of the 
founder of the Weyerhaeuser lumber business, 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser. 

Mr. Humbird, who is president of the Hum- 
bird Lumber Co., of Sandpoint, Idaho, and the 
Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Chemainus, B. C., on Vancouver Island, will 
retire to the management of his private inter- 


ests, to which he has been giving only a part 
of his time for the last decade, and to that 
leisure he feels he is entitled. 

A resolution of regret over the resignation 
of Mr. Humbird was adopted at the Meeting. 

A. L. Raught, jr. manager of the new 
Weyerhaeuser mill at Longview, and H. 
McCoy, of Sandpoint, Idaho, general manager 
of the Humbird Lumber Co., were new mem- 
bers elected to the board of trustees. Other 
officers and executives were re-elected, includ. 
ing A. W. Laird, Potlach, Idaho, general mapn- 
ager Potlach Lumber Co., secretary; J, P. 
Weyerhaeuser, Lewiston, Idaho, general map. 
ager Clearwater Timber Co., treasurer; I, N 
Tate, Spokane, general manager; Don Law. 
rence, Spokane, assistant general manager, 


Thirty were.at the meeting, representing the 
ownership of mills in the Weyerhaeuser group 
in Washington, Idaho, Oregon and Minne. 
sota. The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. looks after 
the sales of the product of these mills, and its 
scope embraces eight district offices with 149 
salesmen, with jurisdiction from Coast to Coast, 

The following statement was issued at the 
close of the session: 


While this has been a hard year for lumber, 
the realization of the mills has been slightly 
more than in 1928. Lumber prices have suf- 
fered along with all commodities the last two 
months, and lumber demand may continue 
light for the present. We see no reason, how- 
ever, with the fundamental condition of the 
country sound, why the situation should not 
improve during 1930, and we look with conf- 
dence to the future. 


Sees Market for Lumber in Canal Zone 













Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 16.— 
Wood construction practices as 
developed by engineers in the 
Panama Canal Zone are the most 
efficient of their kind. This view 
was expressed today by Axel H. 
Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, 
who has just returned from a trip 
to Central America and the Canal 
Zone. 

If a knowledge of the methods 
used in the Canal Zone and de- 
tailed information regarding the 
uses of American wood could be 
spread to other tropical countries, 
Mr. Oxholm believes the market 
for American lumber would ap- 
preciably increase. 

Mr. Oxholm visited the Canal 
Zone at the invitation of Gov. 
Harry Burgess, who placed him in 
touch with department heads and 
made it possible for him to gain 
a first hand knowledge of wood- 
using practices in the zone. Be- 
fore he left the Canal Zone a con- 
ference of all department heads 
and their principal assistants was 
called at the direction of Gov. 
Burgess for an exchange of views 
in regard to wood utilization 
problems. Both Army and Navy 
organizations were represented in 
the conference. 

Mr. Oxholm pointed out that the 
Canal Zone is one of the largest 
users of American lumber and 
that it is hardly possible to find 
more diversified uses for wood in 
one locality than are found there. 

It is remarkable, he said, that 
wood is playing such an impor- 
tant part in building and con- 
struction in the Canal Zone, since 
climatic conditions, insects and 
wood borers seem to combine to 
destroy materials of organic ori- 
gin, such as wood. Little does 
the non-technical visitor to the Ca- 
nal Zone suspect that behind the 


construction of wooden houses, 
railway equipment, docks and 
many other wood construction 
operations, lie years of painstak- 
ing effort and experience in estab- 
lishing the best methods of pre- 
venting the attack of these ene- 
mies of wood. 

Most residences are either all- 
wood structures or partly wood 


The extreme humidity of the 
tropics also puts wood to a very 
severe test, and it is doubtful 
whether American lumber is used 
anywhere under more _ difficult 
service conditions than it is in 
the Canal Zone. And yet the fact 
that wood is so extensively used 
in building and construction defi- 
nitely shows that through engi- 

















New type of residence in Panama Canal Zone. Posts and staircase 
to second story are concrete. Rest of building constructed of wood 


and partly concrete. This latter 
type of construction seems to be 
preferred at the present time. For 
the administration buildings and 
other structures of major impor- 
tance in the Zone all-concrete con- 
struction is used. 


While in the United States 
wood-destroying insects usually 
enter buildings by boring through 
the ground, in the Canal Zone and 
in many other tropical sections 
there are in addition the so-called 
flving ants, which may enter 
through windows, doors and other 
openings, and are therefore much 
harder to combat. 





neering skill these enemies of 
wood have been controlled. 


Principal Woods Used 


California redwood, cypress, 
southern yellow pine, and Douglas 
fir are the principal woods used 
in the Canal Zone. They have 
been selected either on account 
of their natural resistance to de- 
cay or insect attack. or both. In- 
teresting experiments are now 
being carried on by Canal Zone 
engineers in insulating wooden 
structures from the ground by us- 
ing metal shields. In many cases 
chemically treated lumber is em- 





ployed with equally good results. 
As an interesting example of econ- 
omy in wood uses it may be men- 
tioned that railway ties in the 
Canal Zone, if untreated, only last 
two or three years, while creo- 
soted ties have an average life 
of fourteen or fifteen years, and 
the latter may be obtained ata 
relatively small increase in cost. 
Ways and means of extending the 
use of treated lumber for general 
building purposes are now being 
studied. 

The National Committee on 
Wood Utilization is now preparing 
a booklet on Wood Construction 
Methods in the Tropics, and Canal 
Zone officials have already pledged 
their co-operation in this work. 
Mr. Oxholm is preparing a report> 
which will be submitted to the 
Governor of the Panama Canal, in 
which he gives the results of his 
findings, pointing out how the 
recommendations of the commit- 
tee may be put into practice in 
the various departments of the 
Canal. 


Following the completion of his 
work in the Canal Zone, Mr. Ox- 
holm held conferences with build- 
ers, architects, enzineers and con- 
tractors in the Republic of Pan- 
ama, through arrangements made 
by the branch office of the United 
States Department of Commerce 
in Panama City. It was the con- 
sensus of those attending these 
conferences that dissemination of 
knowledge in the foreign field im 
resard to American wood using 
practices, with particular reference 
to buildine and construction meth- 
ods, would lead to an increased 
and more intell‘gent use of Ameri- 
can lumber in those countries. 

Native woods are used to some 
extent on the Isthmus, but the 
cost of getting out the logs 1s 
heavv, and in most instances 
American lumber may be import- 
ed at a lower cost. 
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Wider Markets for Products of the Forest 


Trade Promotion Activities of National Association During 1929 Are Reviewed— 
Recommended Specifications for Nailed Wood Derricks 


Wood for Gymnasium Use 


WasuincTon, D. C., Dec. 17.—In an article 
in “Wood Working Industries” for December, 
George H. Dacy tells how wood leads in pro- 
duction of gymnasium and sporting equipment 
and how the demand for laminated construction 
js increasing. 

According to Mr. Dacy, wood consumed in 
the manufacture of athletic goods in this coun- 
try aggregates 26,000,000 feet annually. Of this 
total, more than 3,000,000 feet is ash. 

So great is the demand for ash that the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
has experimented successfully with small dimen- 
sion stock in laminated bats. 

“The University of Wisconsin nine,” says 
Mr. Dacy, “found them as satisfactory and 
durable as one-piece bludgeons made of ash. A 
three-piece bat, made of two parts ash to one 
of hickory, proved one of the most popular 
varieties, and laminated tennis racquets are 
now being manufactured commercially on a 
large scale. 

“The successful use of laminated construc- 
tion may result in a revision of the baseball 
rules so that the laminated bat will be legalized 
for league use.” 

American sporting goods factories report the 
current use of approximately thirty-five differ- 
ent varieties of wood. 

* * & 


Oil Derrick Specifications 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Dec. 16.—Recommended 
specifications for nailed wood derricks have 
been accepted by the committee on standard 
rigs and derricks of the American Petroleum 
Institute as “Tentative Standards” and will re- 
main in this status for one year before they can 
be formally accepted as “standards.” 

Meanwhile, manufacturers who agree to abide 
by these specifications can be licensed by the 
institute, and the next step for promoting wood 
derricks should involve application by manu- 
facturers for such licensing, to be followed by 
actual production. 

In his report on the action of the recent 
meeting of the committee in Chicago accepting 
the specifications, Frank P. Cartwright, chief 
engineer of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, pointed to the questions 
raised at the meeting concerning the dependence 
that could be placed upon wood and upon its 
durability. In view of the tentative status of 


the standards and the questioning attitude dis- 


played by producers’ representatives, the sub- 
committee on lumber specifications recommends 
special care in manufacture and lumber grades 
to insure the oil men getting what is desired, 
as well as careful inspection to make certain 
derrick structures go up as specified. 

Along this line, the standards specify, “Lum- 
ber used in construction of wood derricks shall 
conform to the manufacturers’ association grad- 
ing rules under which the material is purchased, 
and shall be grade-marked or accompanied by 
a manufacturers’ association certificate of in- 
spection,” 

After considerable discussion of the dura- 
bility of lumber as used for oil field purposes, 
the subcommittee was instructed to make a 
careful study of the need of treatment for such 
material under varying conditions of climate 
and foundation exposure. 

One objection to accepting the specifications 
as “Tentative Standards” was that nailed wood 
derricks are not made and sold as completed 
Jobs, and that there was, consequently, no op- 
Portunity to license manufacturers. 

As pointed out by Mr. Cartwright, the mat- 
ter of setting up acceptable standards has been 
carried through the various stages of field in- 








vestigation, designing, testing and reporting 
to the institute, so that the promotional work 
has been largely accomplished and the big re- 
maining need is for lumber manufacturers to 
begin production of nailed wood derricks and 
to arrange for dependable distribution agencies. 

Mr. Cartwright served as chairman of sub- 
committee on lumber specifications. Other 
members of the subcommittee were W. H. 
O’Brien, Southern Pine Association; R. Titus 
and L. Keith, West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and J. A. Newlin, Forest Products 
Laboratory. A. C. Horner, of the western 
office of the N. L. M. A,, also attended the 
Chicago meeting of the committee on standard 
rigs and derricks. 

* * * 


LUMBER INDUSTRY IN 1929 


Secretary-Manager of National Association 
Finds Agricultural Revival Most Favor- 
able Future Factor 


_Wasuincron, D. C., Dec. 18.—At the begin- 
ning of 1929, says Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the lumber manufacturing 
industry found itself in a strong position with 
respect to mill inventories and order files. The 
outlook at that time lent hope that this indus- 
try which had lacked prosperity for several 
years past, would see its position grow stronger 
and more profitable. This view was encouraged 
by excess of orders and shipments over produc- 
tion during the first quarter of the year. 

Shortly after thé opening of the second quar- 
ter, the lumber movement—first of the indus- 
tries to feel the approaching business recession 
—began to reflect unfavorable conditions which 
became more pronounced throughout the sum- 
mer. Since May 1, with two exceptions in the 
case of orders, and since June 1, with two ex- 
ceptions in the case of shipments, excess of pro- 
duction has dominated the movement as indi- 
cated weekly in the reports from leading mills. 
During this period in 1928 new business booked 
was consistently in excess of production. The 
seasonal decline of October and November, 1928 
was gradual; that of 1929 more pronounced. 
Production for the first four weeks of Novem- 
ber was 4 percent less than for the same period 
in 1928; shipments were 13 percent less and 
orders 19 percent less. Sales relation to pro- 
duction in November reached the low point of 
the year. 

Since June, lumber production—ranging be- 
tween 70 and 80 percent of capacity—has been 
below the average for the last three years. 
Many of the larger mills, particularly on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Inland Empire, have 
been running five days a week with occasional 
shutdowns of a week. 

The situation at the middle of the last quarter 
of 1929 disclosed orders about 10 percent under 
those of a year ago; export figures being as low 
as 50 percent of normal, and mill inventories 
approximately 10 percent greater than at this 
season a year ago, though not abnormally low 
considering figures for the last six years. Car 
loadings indicate that the amount of lumber 
moving into consumption during the first three 
quarters of 1929 was in excess of that for the 
same period a year ago, but a sharp drop is 
shown for the last quarter. Retail stocks are 
reported as less than a year ago and lower than 
they have been in the last six years. . 

The production programs for automobiles, 
radios and furniture, and the degree of activity 
in the wood utilizing industries generally, dur- 
ing the next few months will have an impor- 
tant bearing on the volume of hardwood busi- 


ness, as will also the promised revival of build- 
ing. House building and moderization will de- 
termine most powerfully the demand for soft- 
woods. Advance reports forecast improved 
conditions in this field, though the upturn may 
be several months away. [ruit and vegetable 
crops will call for boxing and crating to an 
extent depending upon the size of these crops. 
Both hardwood and softwood boxes and crates 
for packing other commodities will largely 
follow the trend of all industry. Continued 
normal railroad requirements, as announced, 
are encouraging, but the restoration of farm 
purchasing power is the most immediately hope- 
ful outlook. It is not unlikely that improved 
conditions in the agricultural field will result 
in increased lumber use sufficient at least to 


replace. any likely losses in other directions. 


x * * 
Commends National’s Service 


Wasuinoron, D. C., Dec. 17.—As an indica- 
tion of the educational value of publications 
issued by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the school of mines and metal- 
lurgy of the University of Missouri has re- 
quested copies for bulletins to be distributed in 
several classes in structural work. The assist- 
ant professor of engineering of the school says: 

I wish to tell you that I have made ex- 
tensive use of your association in the past. 
I have found the information furnished me 
in bulletin form very useful in my teaching 
work and also more complete and far ahead 
of the material on lumber construction usu- 
ally found in the latest textbooks. I want 
to take this opportunity to commend the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for 
the service it is rendering in the dissemina- 
tion of reliable data on lumber and its uses. 


Good Market for Painted Shingles 


Everett, WaAsH., Dec. 14.—Deane H. Car- 
penter, president of W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co., exclusive sales agent for Pyroof painted 
shingles, and his sister Helen, have just re- 
turned from a six weeks’ trip during which 
they visited distributers of Pyroofs in Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
New York, Providence, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and other cities. Mr. Carpenter also made an 
800-mile trip by automobile in New England 
and New Jersey. He reports he found dealers 
everywhere enthusiastic about the sale of Py- 
roofs, and learned of many dealers whose prof- 
its for the year were largely increased by their 
sales of these painted shingles. Several deal- 
ers who are carload buyers told him their first 
orders were for only a few Pyroofs but that 
the shingles sold so readily they soon began to 
buy straight carloads. 

Mr. Carpenter says most of the dealers ex- 
pect more home-building during 1930 than was 
done this year, and cite as their reason that 
money is more plentiful for investment in 
first mortgages than was the case when the 
stock market operations were readily paying 
high rates for call money. He also re- 
ports dealers as saying they expect to do 
more business direct with the men who are 
building homes for themselves. Many dealers 
have been forced to take houses for sums 
owed them by speculative builders who were 
not able to sell all the houses they built; hence 
the dealers feel less inclined to help specula- 
tive builders with their financing, and more 
inclined to work out some sort of a hook-up 
with their local building and loan association 
which will permit the couple with a little money 
and a desire for a home of their own to get it 
financed on a basis that is acceptable to all 
parties concerned. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


_ Wasutncton, D. C., Dec. 16.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association re 
thirty weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1 
of identical mills for the corresponding periods of 1928: 


port for the week ended Dec. 7, 1929, and fo, 
929 and 1928 are available, and percentage comparison with Statistics 


— 


ONE WEEK No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1928 Shipments of 1928 Orders of 1923 
Southern Pine Association..... ere eT eee 145 60,097,000 84 50,925,000 79 52,521,000 80 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 102 123,301,000 103 87,780,000 85 85,030,000 84 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 56 37,602,000 117 26,219,000 77 29,053,000 105 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 16 14,073,000 91 9,780,000 66 10,221,000 62 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 9 1,509,000 61 4,722,000 76 2,672,000 73 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 24 2,231,000 87 1,152,000 51 1,061,000 48 
Worth Carolina Pine Association.............. 53 6,161,000 5,772,000 77 5,757,000 104 
California Redwood Association...... piawekes 15 8,713,000 11 7,541,000 138 5,300,000 80 
rf. soll = ping tteteeee tte eeeeeeeeereeees 420 253,687,000 98 193,891,000 82 191,615,000 “BA 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 171 28,512,000 91 26,975,000 83 20,532,000 66 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 24 4,564,000 102 3,449,000 46 2,709,000 45 
NS os. winwaaceseve caeedhud 195 33,076,000 92 30,424,000 “76 ~~ 23,241,000 “6a 
i cited arden Died nee weed bh cgeee me 591 286,763,000 97 224,315,000 81 214,856,000 81 
THIRTY WEEES 
Softwoods: : 
4,067 1,801,164,000 92 1,748,977,000 84 1,682,091,000 
Gouthers ate Association cone eesercccescocs 2'917 3,216,336,000 98 3,143,928,000 92 2,988,818,000 ~ 
est Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 1,161 1,109, 482,000 104 952,221,000 87 898,471,000 91 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.... 769 998,741,000 99 770,405,000 88 746,737,000 89 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 270 253,211,000 81 260,219,000 87 215,769,000 82 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... _ 919 123,754,000 838 107,720,000 83 84,569,000 73 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 1,294 197,773,000 92 191,143,000 89 177,041,000 87 
California Redwood Association.............. 416 231,541,000 112 130,493,000 112 223,781,000 110 
We GORGE Fic d's 660 crc cedtrcecscciees 11,813 7,932,002,000 97 7,405,106,000 89 7,017,277,000 87 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 5,541 1,127,141,000 109 1,060,614,000 99 1,060,648,000 97 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 9 181,983,000 110 184,902,000 90 163,170,000 83 
i I, vr enas cee ahbe Habeas weds eee 6,460 1,309,124,000 109 1,245,516,000 98 1,223,818,000 “95 
Dt CE crepe acéecedeueiagesdeeuselotead 17,354 9,241,126,000 98 8,650,622,000 90 8,241,095,000 88 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 16.—Following is a statement of five associations of the footage of 
gross stocks on hand, Dec. 7, and the percentagerelationship of the unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association........ceeeeeeeees 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
Northern Pine Manufacturer’s Association.... 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute...... eve 


Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Mills Stocks Orders Percent 

120 791,611,000 147,504,000 19 
137 1,287,757,000 425,677,000 33 
70 1,139,043,000 108,940,000 10 
9 324,484,000 34,326,000 11 
161 923,456,000 244,826,000 27 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orteans, La., Dec. 16.—For the week 
ended Dec. 7, Saturday, 160 mills of total 
capacity of 189% units (a unit representing 
an average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1925, and Oct. 
31, 1928), reports as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association : 


Percent Percent 
3-year Actual 


Production— Carst Feet Av. Prod. Output 
Aver. 3 yrs.... . 80,205,091 occas wedie 
MOEN énecees —e.”. * a Sf: ae 
Shipments*® ..2,702 66,742,000 70.75 87.65 

Orders— 

Received* ....2,705 656,805,000 70.82 87.74 
On hand end 
weekt ......8,994 188,874,000 


*Orders were 100.11 percent of shipments. 
tCarload basis is 21,000 feet. 


tOrders on hand at above 160 mills showed 
a decrease of 0.03 percent, or 63,000 feet, 
during the week. 


North Carolina Pine 


Norrotk, VA., Dec. 16.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following 
analysis of figures from one hundred and 
twenty-five mills for the week ended Dec. 7: 


Per 
Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 





Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* .18,108,000 “s on ee 
Actual ....10,930,000 61 én 

Shipments ..11,367,000 63 104 wi 

Orderst . » 10,233,000 57 94 90 

Unfilled 
orders ... 77,999,000 ‘ os oe 


tAs compared with preceding week there is 
an increase in orders of 11 percent, one less 
mill reporting. 


*“Average” 
three years. 


is of production for the . last 








| 


| 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec, 14.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 
ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo 
business for the week ended Nov. 30: 














Washington British 
and Oregon Columbia 
96 Mills 18 Mills 
Orders on hand first of 
week— 
California. .cccccce 95,334,196 4,019,652 
Atlantic Coast..... 137,716,090 19,116,371 
Miscellaneous ..... 4,814,108 8,634,784 
a eee 237,864,394 31,770,807 
Orders received— 
ce Se 15,203,219 688,000 
Atlantic Coast..... 20,526,441 1,231,000 
Miscellaneous ..... 613,576 133,000 
NE Savecutaes 36,343,236 2,152,000 
Cancellations— 
CeMGOrMiG scccccce 301,570 écaeseee 
Atlantic Coast..... 115,000 435,806 
PEE cccce Seavewes ° eovcdtece 
Pe 416,570 435,806 
Shipments— 
a 19,973,988 1,837,173 
Atlantic Coast..... 23,237,095 2,286,089 
Miscellaneous ..... ,349 1,178,000 
Cl ee 43,218,432 5,301,262 
Orders on hand end of 
week— 
ee 90,361,857 2,870,479 
Atlantic Coast..... 134,890,436 17,722,476 
Miscellaneous ..... 5,420,335 7,589,784 
ee ee 230,672,628 28,182,739 
Total domestic cargo-— 
Orders on hand first of 
WEE vewsltewee¥ora vetoes 269,635,201 
Orders received .........+6.¢ 38,495,236 
CumeetiatieGs ..ceccccccesee s 
EN ov cescnesacccece 48,519,694 
Unfilled end of week...... 258,855,367 











West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AmeERIcAN LuMmBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Dec. 18.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 2% 
mills—all those giving production, shipments 
and orders—during the week ended Dec. 14 
gave these figures: 

Production 164,066,000 


Shipments 144,611,000 11.8% under production 
Orders ...158,527,000 3.3% under production 


A group of 308 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1929 to date are complete, reported as 
tollows : 


Average weekly operating capacity. 298,552,000 
Average weekly cut for 50 weeks— 


BEE. | eudebns CEO le Vuk Coeds krekae 206,188,000 
RRR ee Ee eer 204,784,000 
Actual cut week ended Dec. 14..... 186,305,000 


A group of 224 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Dec. 14 was 164,066,000 feet, 





reported distribution as follows: 
Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
a 41,276,000 46,719,000 143,057,000 
Domestic 
cargo . 61,613,000 70,433,000 278,311,000 
Export .- 28,810,000 28,463,000 178,922,000 
Local - 12,912,000 12,912,000 
144,611,000 158,527,000 600,290,000 


A group of 112 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1928 and 1929 to date, reported as follows: 


Week Average Average 

ended Dec. first 50 first 50 
14, 1929 weeks, 1929 weeks, 1928 
Production 102,705,000 109,591,000 114,330,000 
Shipments 84,893,000 108,405,000 116,622,000 
Orders . 93,100,000 107,167,000 116,744,000 





California Pines 


_ San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 14.—Following 

is the latest report of the California White & 

Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, based 
on statistics for twenty-five mills: 

Percent 

Percent of same 

of pro- period 


Feet duction of 1928 
Por week ended Dec. 7: 
Production ....... 23,553,000 er eoee 
Shipments ........ 16,376,000 69.5 eeee 
SE  waxeyetenes 16,496,000 69.8 ones 
Stocks, Dec. 7..... 774,717,000 coon |6E 
Por 49 weeks ended Dec. 7: 
Production ...... 1,372,714,000 ...- 100,02 
Shipments ...... 1,292,531,000 94.2 95.30 
UNE 6.u<0 0 seees 1,257,947,000 91.6 93.5 
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Census Bureau Delivered Prices 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 16—The Department of Commerce has secured through the 
bureau of the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred 
square feet for shingles, as the average paid Nov. 1, by contractors for material delivered 
on the job, these being selected from the complete list: 


No.1 Dimension, Common 


S1S1E, 2x4—16 
Southern Douglas 
pine fir 

New Haven, Conn.............. ieee $48.00 
New Bedford, Mass............ elas 48.00 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y............ mike 44.00 
Rochester, LPR EEE PR $42.00 50.00 
Paterson, N. J....e--seeeeeceee 47.50 45.00 
Philadelphia, Pa.........-+eeece 35.00 41.00 
Harrisburg, Pa@........-.eeeeee 40.00 55.00 
Baltimore, Md............eeee. 40.00 50.00 
Columbus, Ohio............+-+- 45.00 50.00 
Cleveland, Ohio.............+.- 45.00 48.00 
Terre Haute, Ind...........0- 50.00 50.00 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 5...cccees 40.00 43.00 
St. Louis, Mo..... Re ee eed eee re 40.00 45.00 
Kansas City, Mo..........cccee 43.00 anaes 
Grand Forks, N. D........e.0. ee 45.00 
om Aptomie, TO. 6c ccccccccess 48.00 Sey 
ae ee Serre ee 34.00 
San Francisco, Calif........... a 29.00 
Pe, Wy cs ceken ss cevievies 21.00 
i Ch. #664600 betas Keowee 20.00 


Plooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
10 to 16’ Clear, 16”, 5/2 
Boards Southern Douglas 
1x6” pine fir Red 
No. 1 “C” e.g. No.2v.g. cedar Cypress 
$36.00 Bp A ai 6.50 oe 
40.0 eS $85.00 6.15 
38.00 $85.00 eae 6.50 
39.00 80.00 80.00 5.90 Kee 
40.00 bm heh 80.00 6.00 awhn 
40.00 75.00 77.50 6.75 $8.00 
45.00 eae 70.00 eee vate 
35.00 75.00 tea eae bon 
ay ee 6.00 8.00 
40.00 85.00 iam aie 6.00 adue 
iets 75.00 75.00 6.00 6.00 
48.00 80.00 ata 5.00 chee 
42.50 59.00 61.00 4.68 -_ 
52.50 64.00 siehiue 4.40 See 
40.00 ‘ 72.00 5.85 oan 
58.00 aed 7.50 9.00 
34.00 65.00 6.20 ary 
28.00 55.00 mas 
19.00 45.00 3.50 
20.00 ney 4.00 





West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 14.—Following is a 
report of November cargo shipments of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest, as compiled by 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau: 


Domestic 
Board feet 
INTERCOASTAL— 
Ee ee eee ee 124,377,815 
OS SO Eee 
CoasTWISE— 
S. ” scvcla aa a week ark aaa we 117,183,149 
EL ss caidas aac eed oie Pate aan ae oes ,337 
OTHER— 
ee rere 4,416,623 
Prilippine IGIQnGS ©... ....ccceses 374,836 
eee 485,267 
EE Gab wh 0 oie dk.> «Wo wine ebiele 176,477 
GEO: <ekos's Dk-vki cde at 247,602,504 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
ST ee ee 30,027,245 
CN a aa cag ae alias saan 1,490,339 
._.. §.  * eee 28,000 
LATIN AMERICA— 
I ite oat ie eae ere al gia 3,629,357 
South America (east coast)...... 12,305,540 
South America (west coast)...... 11,911,273 
SOU 00000506005 6005s a0 di 1,960,667 
ORIENT— 
So, 5 eo guarutiticw adwat och eka ahaa alee 17,957,371 
I paige ata a ala ahr aia aed ate SE ied 42,591,533 
EE ine aiahad ub 2 tee cae cine owe 771,165 
AFRICA— 
FETS OT ee 3,253,965 
United Kingdom and Continent..... 33,476,676 





Ee 159,403,131 


Districts of origin of the above shipments are | 


given as follows: 





British Domestic Export Total 
_._Columbia . 24,464,280 35,368,706 59,832,986 
Washington..161,352,369 87,064,988 248,417,357 
Oregon ..... 61,785,855 36,969,437 98,755,292 
Totals .247,602,504 159,403,131 407,005,635 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 14.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 15 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Dec. 7: 


Redwood. ‘White- 
Percent of wood 








Feet’ production Feet 
Production ..... 8,713,000 100 1,653,000 
Shipments ..... 7,541,000 8&7 1,342,000 
Orders— 
Received ,.... 5,300,000 61 1,660,000 
On hand...... 32,334,000 ace 3,824,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 





Shipments Orders 
Northern California*...... 3,234,000 ' 2,637,000 
Southern California*...... 1,291,000 1,542,000 
WOReTRE) vcd ccc aeb silos. SE000 8 dss... 
ternt p00 es weeds eemabe 1,435,000 1,012,000 
WOU ow ones cudplite olen 1,553,000 109,000 
7,541,000 5,300,0C0 


*North and south of line running through 

San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
+Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
fAll other States and Canada. 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxosH, Wis., Dec. 16.— The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the 
week ended Dec. 7: 

Percent 


of Ca- 
Total Per Unit* pacity 


Hardwoods— 

Capacity, 69 units*..14,504,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 6,202,000 90,000 43 
Shipmentsf ........ 5,500,000 80,000 38 
Orders received{ ... 3,963,000 57,000 27 
Orders on hand ..... 41,356,000 599,000 mae 
Hemlock— 

Capacity, 93 units*..19,561,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 3,422,000 39,000 18 
Shipments? .accvcce 1,727,000 18,000 9 
Orders received} ... 1,579,000 17,000 8 
Orders on hand..... 11,142,000 120,000 5 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on mill log scale, and lumber cut 
overruns this by 20 percent. 


fLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments. 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued the following comparative 
statistics for November, 1929 and 1928, based 
on reports of the same nineteen member mills: 


Nov. Nov. Percent 

1929 1928 Decrease 
Production ...... 5,574,000 9,008,000 3 
Shipments ...... 4,379,000 6,453,000 32.1 
are 3,227,000 6,578,000 50.9 

nd Month— 

Orders unfilled .. 5,717,000 8,255,000 30.7 
DUG oiceee vest 23,659,000 23,754,000 0.4 

Average Value, 25/32x2%4”, First, Second and 

Third Maple f. o. b. Michigan and 
Wisconsin Mills 

Nov. Nov. Percent 

1929 1928 Increase 
ee $78.92 $67.15 17.5 


The following are percentages of sold stock 
Dec. 1, 1929: 


Maple-Beech- 

Birch Maple Maple, 214” 
ear 23 28 45 
PE. “exsecccuwe 27 29 41 
es 23 23 47 
AD. CSOD. 6265 <0: 24 28 45 





The Ontario Air Force, according to fig- 
ures made available recently by Capt. Roy 
Maxwell, has a total of 11,500 flying hours to 
its credit, or, in other words, the force has 
flown about 850,000 air miles over the timber 
wealth of Ontario. Not a single flying record 
of the last year remains; all have been shat- 
tered in the 11,500 hour grind—5,400 more 
hours than in 1928—made necessary by one of 
the worst fire hazard years in the history of 
the Provincial department of lands and forests. 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 


PortLAnD, Ore., Dec. 18.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Dec. 14: 


Total number of mills reporting, 73: 
Production— 


Actual production for week...... 34,063,000 
SE. Gacwavisetenesweewesea 23,772,000 
eee errr ee 27,100,000 
Report for 55 mills: 
Opevetitie GADPESICT. 66 ccccccetei.e 51,508,000 
Average for ‘3 previous years.... 25,386,000 
Actual production for week...... 33,234,000 
Report for 69 mills: 
AVOFARBO PEOGUCTION «..cccccccsces 26,533,000 
Cry MIND 00's braid. do. 0 000650 % 109,876,000 
Stocks on hand Dec. 14........... 1,090,899,000 
Identical mills reporting, 55: 
Production— 
COST e GORGOI® iin ccc ctceacesn 51,508,000 
Average for 3 previous years.. 25,386,000 
Week Week 
ended ended 
Dec. 14, Dec. 15, 
929 1928 
Actual prod. for week. .33,234,000 31,913,000 
IS ae 22,950,000 33,073,000 
Orders received.......... 26,512,000 32,014,000 
Identical mills reporting, 38: 
Production— 
Average for 3 previous years..... 22,689,000 
Dec. 14, 1929 Dec. 15, 1929 
Unfilled orders ....... 98,852,000 104,754,000 


Gross stocks on hand..961,446,000 901,050,000 


Timber Land Sales and Contro] 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Dec. 16.—Three impor- 
tant timber land sales were recently negotiated 
by James D. Lacey Co., timber land factors, 
of this city. One of. these sales was of 
approximately 43,000,000 feet of pine timber 
on a 28,000-acre property in southeast Georgia, 
to J. A. Reid, of Jacksonville. This was han- 
dled for the account of the Gillican-Chipley 
Co., of Georgia, with headquarters at Bruns- 
wick. The consideration was approximately 
$270,000. 

The piling timber of the above mentioned 
tract was sold to George W. Brandon, of St. 
Marys and Brunswick, Ga., for a consideration 
expected to amount to over $200,000 for-a 3- 
year period. This was also handled by the 
Lacey company for Mr. Reid’s account. 

The third sale consisted of approximately 
40,000 acres of land in Levy County, Florida, 
for the account of the Florida Lumber Mills 
(Inc.). The sale was made to the Forestry 
Associates (Inc.), a syndicate made up of 
prominent business men of north Florida. The 
consideration was not stated. The Lacey com- 
pany has been retained by the syndicate as man- 
ager and has already negotiated a number of 
turpentine, crosstie and timber leases. The above 
mentioned sales were handled by S. J. Hall, 
manager of the Lacey company here, which 
organization is a subsidiary of James D. Lacey 
& Co., of Chicago. 

The forest engineering department of the 
James D. Lacey Co. has recently completed a 
detailed cruise of a large area of original 
growth timber in southern Alabama. About 
30,000 acres were covered. At present repre- 
sentatives of the company are engaged in 
cruising a 32,000-acre tract in central Florida. 
Other smaller projects which have been and 
are being carried on include the survey of two 
turpentine properties in southeast Georgia. 

One of its largest undertakings was started 
by this company on Dec. 1 and involves the 
cruising and mapping of a 250,000-acre area 
in west Florida. The land is owned by the 
Florida Investment Co., of Jacksonville, which 
has retained the Lacey company to handle the 
sale of the property when the timber and tur- 
pentine values have been ascertained. 

Forest management work now being carried 
on in behalf of clients by the Lacey company 
includes. the sale and supervision of opera- 
tions on a large amount of saw timber, cross 
ties, and turpentine crops. Nine graduate for- 
est engineers are in the field constantly, working 
out of the Jacksonville office, as well as a 
number of other men who are employed tem- 
porarily in subordinate capacities during the year. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


Dec. 27—Mississippi Valley Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen’s Association, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual, 


Jan. 10, 1930—California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, San Francisco, 
Calif. Annual, 


Jan. 10, 19230—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. 
Annual, 


Jan. 14-165, 
Supply Association, 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 


Jan. 14-15, 1930—Northern White Cedar Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 14-16, 1930—Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 15, 1930—Central Association of the Traveling 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Lincoln 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


Jan. 15, 1930—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 


Jan. 15-16, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Annual. 

Jan. 16, 1930—Red Cedar Shingle Congress. Olym- 
pic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Jan. 16, 1930—American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 17, 1930—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 

Jan. 16-18, 1930—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver Colo. 
Annual. 


1930—Western Pennsylvania Builders 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 


Jan. 21-23, 1930—Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 21-23, 1930—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 


Jan. 22-24, 1930—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual. 


Jan. 23-24, 1930—Carolina Retail Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association, Armington 
Hotel, Gastonia, N. C. Annual. 

Jan. 23-24, 1930—West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel. Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 

Jan, 28, 1930—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 

Jan. 28, 1930—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Colum- 
bus, Ga. Annual, 

Jan. 28-29, 1930—National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
coeuen. Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual. 

Jan. 28-30, 1930—American Wood Preservers’ As- 
erm, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 28-30, 1930—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Annual. 

Jan. 28-30, 1930—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Ottumwa Hotel, Ottum- 
wa, Iowa. Annual, 

Jan. 28-30, 1930—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 28-30, 1930—Union Association of Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual, 

Jan. 29-31, 1930—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation (of Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Annual. 

Jan. 29-31, 1930—Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Missouri Theatre and Convention 
Hall, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 30-31, 1930—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 
Feb. 4-6, 1930—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ 
Association, Shrine Temple, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Annual, 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Michigan Association of the Trav- 
eling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel 
Pantlind, Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assocjation 
of Western Pennsylvania, William Penn Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual, 

Feb. 5-7, 1930—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Pantlind, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual, 


Feb. 11-13, 1930—Illinois Lumber & Materia] Deal. 
oe, Se Stevens Hotel, Chicago, An. 
nual. 


Wa 59-08, Spo arene, Iowa Retail Lum. 
ermen’s Association, otel Chieftain, 
Bluffs, Iowa. Annual. Counel 


Feb. 12-13, 1930-—-North Dakota Retail Lumber. 
men’s Association, Fargo, N. D. Annual, 


Feb. 14-15, 1930—Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Monticello Hotel, 
Charlottesville, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 18, 1930—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lum. 
ber Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 


18-20, 1930—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee 
Wis. Annual. , 


Feb. 19-21, 1920—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Ag- 
~~ jor Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb, An- 
nual, 


Feb. 19-20, 1930—National Association of Commis- 
sion Lumber Salesmen, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 


Feb. 20-22, 1930—Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 24-26, 1930—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
~~ taenmaas Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 26-27, 1930—Tennessee Retail Lumber, Mill- 


work & Supply Association, Hotel John Sevier, 
Johnson City, Tenn. Annual. 


March 20-21, 1930—Millwork Cost Bureau, Chicago 
Annual, 

March 21, 1930—Eastern Millwork Bureau, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. Annual. 

April 8-10, 1930—-Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, Dallas, Tex. Annual. 

April 10-12, 1930—Southern Forestry Congress, 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 

April 29-30, May 1—National Association of Rail- 


road Tie Producers, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


May 8-9, 1930—Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


Feb. 





Special Rate for Institute Annual 


Mempuis, TENN., Dec. 16.—Announcement 
has been made by J. H. Townshend, executive 
vice president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute, that all railroads will grant a round 
trip rate of fare and a half for the eighth an- 
nual meeting of the institute, which is to be 
held at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; on 
Jan. 30 and 31. The same rate will apply for 
the annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, which is to be held 
in the same city at the Brown Hotel on Jan. 
28 and 29. W. E. Delaney, president of 
the institute, will in a few days announce 
various committees that will have charge of the 
program and other features of the convention. 


Plans for Southwestern Annual 


Kansas City, Ma., Dec. 16.—Plans are rap- 
idly maturing for the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association forty-second annual conven- 
tion. The dates are Jan. 29, 30 and 31, 1930. 
This will again be an exhibit convention, with 
the exhibits in Convention Hall and the busi- 
ness sessions in the Missouri Theater. All of 
the main floor of Convention Hall and practi- 
cally all of the arcade space has been con- 
tracted. 

All of the business sessions will be given 
over to dealer talks and discussions. A dealer 
from each of the four States comprising the 
association—Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas—will present a special subject. 

The board of directors at their fall meeting 
named a trade relations committee. A special 
hour will be set aside for the work of this 
committee. 

A feature of the convention will be the ad- 
dress of Dr. Paul Ivey on “Modern Methods 
of Selling Lumber.” Dr. Ivey has a national 
reputation on the subject of merchandising. 
His connection with large business interests 
qualify him to speak on this subject, and the 
Southwestern is highly pleased to be able to 
offer him on its program. Other speakers of 
national reputation will appear on the program. 
Three big evenings of entertainment will cli- 


max each day’s schedule. A. B. (Sandy) Sin- 
clair, famous as an entertainer with the South- 
western group, will be in charge. A surprise 
feature is in store. 

For the second time in its history the South- 
western will give a big banquet. Last year 
835 sat down at the tables. This year an esti- 
mate of 1,000 is being made. Douglas Malloch, 
“The Lumberman Poet,” of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago, will be the entertainer. 

The numerous committees are strenuously 
at work, and from the interest manifested, 
the attendance at this forty-second annual will 
prove to be a record one. 


Long Island Dealers Set Date 


New York, Dec. 16.—The winter meeting of 
the Long Island Dealers’ Association will be 
held January 15, 1930, at a place yet to be de- 
termined. In announcing the meeting, George 
Bahr, the secretary, says: 

Matters of considerable importance will be 
discussed. The business outlook for next year 
appears good and if the dealers are to receive 
the full benefit of prosperous conditions it will 
be only as the result of intense co-operation. 

With a 100 percent attendance at the forth- 
coming meeting it is hoped that some mis- 
understandings arising from local conditions 
will be eliminated. 


An entertaining feature will be provided in 
the form of .a motion picture, “Dealers and 
Dollars,” through the courtesy of the Lehigh 
Cement Co. 


Plans of New Hampshire Lumbermen 


Mancuester, N. H., Dec. 16—The next 
meeting of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association, which will be its annual, will be 
held Jan. 10, 1930, at the Hotel Carpenter, in 
this city. Emil Kekick, of the Department of 
Commerce, will deliver an illustrated talk on 
“Forestry in Sweden,” with special reference to 
the use of Scandinavian gang saws. Officers 
for the ensuing year will be elected and there 
will be round table discussion by members on 
trade practices. 


Conventions in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 17.—The annual 
convention of the Mississippi Valley Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association will be 
held here on Dec. 27. 

Harry Caldwell, executive secretary of the 
Twin City Millwork Operators, announces that * 
the annual meeting of that organization will be 
held Jan. 15, 1930, at the Nicollet Hotel here. 


Northern White Cedar Annual 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 17.—Although a 
detailed program has not yet been arranged for 
the thirty-fourth annual convention of the 
Northern White Cedar Association, to be held 
in Minneapolis Tuesday and Wednesday, Jan. 
14 and 15, 1930, Secretary Norman E. Boucher 
reports that the “high lights” have been sched- 
uled, and that they offer attractions in the way 
of instructive business sessions and entertain- 
ing social features. 

J. P. Wentling, director of the research divi- 
sion of the Western Red Cedar Association, 
will be one of the chief speakers, either Tues- 
day or Wednesday. He is to give an illustrated 
talk on the structure of wood. 

A luncheon meeting will be conducted Tues- 
day under the auspices of the insurance and 
safety committee. A. N. Wold, of Minneapolis, 
chairman, will preside. The chief address will 
be given by some insurance expert, and officials 
and foremen of Twin City white cedar treat- 
ing plants will participate in the discussion. 

A banquet, enlivened by a number of “sizz- 
ling” vaudeville acts, will be held Tuesday eve- 
ning. William Wattson, of the T. M. Part- 
ridge Lumber Co., is chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements, and he is assisted by 
Don Bell, Howard Anderson and Ray Hal- 
gren. 

Reports 





of the various committees will 


occupy large parts of each day’s program, and 
new officers will be elected. The present presi- 
dent is W. L. Lafean, of the Naugle Pole & 
Tie Co., Chicago; John D. Twomey, Duluth, 
vice president, and H. F. Partridge, Minne- 
apolis, treasurer. 
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To Hold Christmas Dinner 


PirrspuRGH, Pa., Dec. 17.—A fine program 
is being arranged for the annual Christmas 
dinner of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, to be held Monday, Dec. 
93, in the William Penn Hotel. The sacred 
phase of the holiday will be emphasized. Those 
present will include some past members of the 
association. 

At its weekly meeting yesterday, the asso- 
ciation was addressed by W. W. Schupner, of 
New York, directing manager of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, who 
spoke of the benefits of organization and what 
has been achieved by the association. 

The Carney Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, was 
admitted to membership in the association at 
this meeting. 


Timber Protective Associations 


SpoKANE, WasH., Dec. 14.—The last quar- 
terly meeting of the North Idaho Forestry 
Association held here Dec. 10 disclosed the fact 
that the association has had a very successful 
year in protecting northern Idaho forests. While 
fires have been large in number, they did a 
minimum of damage, and it is felt that with 
the increasing efficiency of the association, this 
loss can be materially lessened next year. 

On Dec. 9, the Clearwater Timber Protec- 
tive Association, Pend Oreille Timber Protec- 
tive Association, Potlatch Timber Protective 
Association, and Coeur D’Alene Timber Pro- 
tective Association met. These four associa- 
tions compose the North Idaho Forestry Asso- 
ciation. Firewardens of each protective asso- 
ciation made their yearly report outlining brief- 
ly the losses sustained during the year. 


Montreal Wholesalers in Annual 


MontTreaL, QueE., Dec. 16.—Many interesting 
developments in the lumber business during the 
coming year were intimated in the reports sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting of the Montreal 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, held in 
the Lumbermen’s Club, here last Wednesday. 
A review of what had been done during the 
last year disclosed that the industry had suf- 
fered many reverses, but a more hopeful outlook 
is entertained for the next twelve months. 

Overproduction was not the only cause for 
the present slump, it was stated, but to exces- 
sive and unwise competition on the part of the 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers were 
attributed many of the ills which affected the 
industry during the year just ended. 

A closer co-operation among the members of 
the industry and a wise regulation in the pro- 
duction of the mills, were advocated by Albert 
J. Smith, retiring president of the association, 
to better the trade. 


Let the commerce decline during this year, 

and everyone connected with the industry will 
be affected each in his particular way and to 
variable degrees, stated the president in his 
report. It is therefore by closer co-operation 
that the individual interest may be subordi- 
nated to the general ones of the trade, in view 
of bettering the present situation. Such, for 
example, as wise regulation in the production 
of their mills without raising the costs of 
their products in spite of the fact that timber 
limits are constantly receding, and with them, 
the source of supply. 
. As for the wholesalers, I have no hesitation 
in saying that their intervention will be a 
necessity for a long time to come, he added. 
Their close relations with the manufacturers, 
their intimate knowledge of the supply mar- 
ket, and its needs and requirements, permit 
them to fill at a small cost the office of inter- 
mediary between the manufacturer and the 
retailer. Theirs alone is the task of unifying 
their efforts better to safeguard the excellent 
market now existing in eastern Canada. 

Our directors have given great attention to 
the important question of credits, and a large 
number of inquiries have been addressed to 
our office. I firmly believe that it will devolve 


to the newly appointed directors, the special 
task of continuing this happy initiative. 

A note of optimism for the industry was 
sounded when the president declared that in 


Canada prosperity is evident and seems gen- 


eral. 


The lumber trade, however, does not seem 
to have had its due share of this prosperity, 
he continued, and it is our duty to ascertain 
the cause of this state of things and adopt 
the necessary measures to make 1930 a more 
prosperous one. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 

President—Roland Bock. 

Vice President—J. E. ‘Green. 

Secretary—Gordon D. Grimshaw. 

Directors—L. C. Gravel, Quebec City; E. M. 
Ball, A. Beaudette, L. J. Bromley, J. A. Daigle. 


Christmas and the Crees 




















35 wonder if tuhen other trees 
See Christmas trees depart 
They know the happy secrets in 

Each buper’s laughing heart. 


¥J wonder if the Christmas trees 
Can sense their happy parts 
@f standing star-decked, radiant, 
bright 
To gladden children’s hearts. 


¥ think it would be onlp right 
For every familp 
ben giving thanks on Christmas 
morn 
To thank God for the tree ! 


—Norman C. Schlichter. 





Arkansas Protective Association 


LittLE Rock, Ark., Dec. 16.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Arkansas Forest Protec- 
tive Association, held here last Tuesday, it was 
decided to sponsor a measure to be presented 
to the next session of the legislature, to create 
a State forestry commission. Two subjects 
were stressed at the meeting: First, concerning 
the organization and program that should be 
set up in Arkansas to deal with forest re- 


sources, and, second, fundamentals in the pro-. 


tection of forest land. 

At the morning session E. Murray Bruner, 
of the United States Forest Service, told of 
the survey being made of forest conditions in 
Arkansas, under the direction of Secretary of 


Agriculture Hyde. This survey shows that 
22,000,000 acres of land are in woodland or 
potential forests, and of this 2,000,000 acres 
are owned by the State and the National Gov- 
ernment, leaving 20,000,000 acres in private 
lands. 

Robert P. Holdsworth, professor of forestry, 
University of Arkansas, presented a paper on 
the part the university is preparing to take in 
the development of the State forestry program. 

Other speakers at the mornirig session were 
Ira M. Gurley, of the Arkansas Game and 
Fish Commission, and H. R. Koen, supervisor 
of the Ozark National Forest, the latter out- 
lining a State forestry policy suitable for 
Arkansas. 

At the afternoon session, A. B. Hastings, of 
the United States Forest Service, delivered a 
paper on the responsibilities of the State and 
general public and private land owners in for- 
est fire control. 

L. R. Wilcoxon, of the Crossett Lumber Co., 
related the experiences of his company in pro- 
tecting its lands from fire, which has developed 
a highly organized and efficient system. 

C. A. Gillet, forester, of the agricultural ex- 
tension service of the University of Arkansas, 
presented a paper on the protection of small 
private timber holdings. Protection of national 
forest lands was discussed in a paper by R. M. 
Conarro, assistant supervisor of the Ouachita 
National Forest. 

Resolutions were adopted appealing to the 
people of Arkansas to recognize the forest prob- 
lem as one of the greatest the State must deal 
with in the immediate future. Present officers 
were re-elected as follows: 

President—A. L. Strauss, Malvern. 

Vice president—L. R. Wilcoxon, Crossett. 

Secretary—William L. Hall, Hot Springs. 


(\‘S@ EAGLES 


Volume of Rail Products in 1930 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Dec. 14.—That the volume 
of products to be hauled by rail in Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho during January, Febru- 
ary and March of 1930, will be,about 4 percent 
less than during the corresponding period of 
1929, was estimated by commodity committees 
reporting a meeting of the Pacific Northwest 
Advisory Board of the American Railway 
Association here today. With more than 800 
in attendance, this was the largest meeting of 
its kind ever held here. It was at Multnomah 
Hotel, and many lumbermen were present. 

Despite the outlook for lesser movements 
than during the three first months of last 
year, business in the three States was reported 
in splendid shape with optimism prevailing in 
practically all lines. The principal speaker was 
President Carl R. Gray, of the Union Pacific 
system, who said that general business has 
shown prompt recovery from any influence the 
unsettled stock market may have exerted. He 
said he felt that the country has nothing to 
fear from the present stock market. He thought 
the shock had brought about release of money 
for use in constructive business projects. 

Encouraging to all lines, but especially to the 
lumber industry, were announcements that 
the railroads are to expend huge sums, run- 
ning into many hundred millions of dollars, for 
new equipment and betterments during 1930. 

Especially interesting to lumbermen was the 
report submitted by H. A. Gillis, chairman, and 
P. E. Bliss, vice chairman, of the pine depart- 
ment of the lumber and forest products com- 
mittee. Based upon very extensive inquiries 
the loadings of pine products during the first 
quarter of 1930 will be 19,321 cars of logs and 
18,410 cars of lumber, as compared with 21,468 
cars of logs and 20,455 cars of lumber during 
the first quarter of 1929. 

The total number of cars estimated as. re- 
quired by the lumber industry for the first 
quarter was placed at 145,456 as against 155,320 
during the corresponding months of 1929. 





THE PpuBtic schools of Republic in Marquette 
County, Michigan, are reforesting a 40-acre 
tract of cut-over and sécond growth timber 
land presented to them by Henry Ford, 
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Tractor Company Lowers Prices 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., Dec. 14.—Price reduc- 
tions on every major item of machinery it 
makes—for logging and construction, road 
building and the farm-—have been announced 
by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., through its 
president, R. C. Force. He said that increased 
efficiency, gained with enlarged production 
which resulted from a greatly increased volume 
since the joining of the Holt and Best interests 
five years ago, is responsible for the reduction, 
which is the sixth since the forming of the new 
company. 

The following reductions, effective Dec. 11, 
were made in the prices of the tractors: “Six- 
ty.” $125; “Thirty,” $100; “Twenty,” $75; 
“Fifteen,” $50; “Ten,” $25. On road graders 
and combined harvesters, price reductions 
ranged from $100 to $520 on each unit. Road 
machinery is now manufactured at the Minne- 
apolis plant, and harvesting machines may now 
be ordered either from San Leandro or from 
Peoria, Ill, effecting substantial savings in 
freight for buyers in the East. 


To Show Value of Trucks 


Detroit, Micw., Dec. 16.—The true impor- 
tance of the motor truck in meeting the trans- 
portation needs of modern American commerce 
and industry will be discussed at length by 
“distinguished service’ men in this field, at a 
meeting—the first of its kind—to be held in 
Detroit and Pontiac this week. More than forty 
men, members of the field staff of the General 
Motors Truck Co., who have won recognition for 
outstanding service in the cause of modern truck 
transportation during 1929, are guests of the 
company’s management for the occasion, and 
with them in the two-city convention of the 
truck company’s “Distinguished Service Club” 
are seventy-five branch and sub-branch man- 
agers, distributers and sales managers from 
all parts of the country. 

In announcing the convention Vice President 
Arnold said: 


“Few of us in the truck industry, even, fully 
realize how very important modern transporta- 
tion by truck has become, to business and in- 
dustry in every field, and it is our purpose at 
this time to trace this sensationally rapid de- 
velopment. We plan to make this meeting 
typical of, and truly illustrative of, what has 
been -done and is still to be done. The trips 
through the plants and departments at Pontiac, 
to the General Motors proving ground, and to 
the General Motors research laboratories, will 
be very thoroughgoing—much more so than the 
usual ‘trips’ of this nature—and will be viewed 
in the light of the contribution of each establish- 
ment to modern truck transportation. 

“But of even wider interest, we believe, will 
be the presentation of specific instances in 
which scientific study of transportation methods 
and equipment has actually increased profits, 
expanding operating territories, and reduced 
costs of distribution. We have a wealth of such 
information, taken from actual experience, and 
it is our plan to give it widespread publicity, 
for the good of all who use truck transporta- 
tion.” 

That this series of conferences may have a 
direct bearing on the question, now so much 
discussed by lumbermen, of the proper trading 
area for a given retailer, was indicated by Mr. 
Arnold's further statements. He added: “Good 
roads and motor delivery have shortened dis- 
tances and have made it possible for enterpris- 
ing establishments to take in a trading radius 
of forty miles) Some merchants claim that 
people within 100 miles now shop regularly at 
their stores. A large retail store gets its busi- 
ness from all over a mid-western State, making 
regular deliveries. Many firms have success- 
fully expanded their establishments without in- 
creasing their number of trucks by simply mod- 
ernizing their delivery without appreciably in- 
creasing costs. 

“Today every industry is striving to improve 
its service without materially affecting overhéad 
costs. The tendency is to reduce fixed invest- 








ments, to lower inventories, to increase the 
productivity of pérsonnel, to widen territory 
horizons, to maintain existing wage levels, and 
to put more value into products. In many 
respects the tentative dividend yield is predi- 
cated on the ability to truck products to cus- 
tomers at as low a cost as is humanly pos- 


sible.” 


A Tractor for the Swamp Logger 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 16.—Muck, ooze, mire, 
bubbly goo! Cypress loggers in the swamps of 
the South, and others whose work takes them 
where the ground is soft, will be interested in 
the records being made by the “Cletrac Swamp 
Special,” a crawler-type tractor recently devel- 
oped by the Cleveland Tractor Co. This ma- 
chine can go places and do things, even when 
there is not the usual solid footing, for the 
weight on the treads is only 2.6 pounds per 
square inch—much less than the weight upon 
a man’s foot when he is walkingy . This is made 
possible by the 22-inch treads, upon whose 
broad expanse the weight of the tractor rides. 

When the New York Air Terminals (Inc.) 
wanted to make the “world’s greatest airport” 
out of a bleak stretch of dreary swamp land 
along the Hackensack River, in New Jersey— 




















The “Cletrac Swamp Special,’ with 22-inch 
treads designed for work on soft ground, 
whether mud or sand 


where a 5,000,000-cubic-yard fill was required 
to raise the 1,000-acre tract to tidewater level— 
they decided on this machine to supply the 
power for the gigantic undertaking. Now the 
reclamation project is going forward with all 
speed, by means of this type of machine, built 
especially for this type of work. 


SAAS 44242: 


Do the Inspecting in the Evening 

One afternoon recently a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was at the office of the 
Joseph Bros. Lumber Co., at Ashland Avenue 
and Twenty-second Street, one of Chicago’s 
largest retail yards, to get material for a story. 
The man with whom he intended to talk didn’t 
happen to be in, so the writer wandered back 
to the garage where the company’s sixteen mo- 
tor trucks are kept. He had it in mind to find 
out how this big organization maintains its 
trucks in such good repair. Ben Poborsky, the 
head mechanic, was the immediate quarry. 

“Ben, you say?” queried a driver in re- 
sponse to a query. “Why, there he is out there 
talking to the driver of that truck that just 
came into the yard. He won’t be busy there 
very long.” 

The man was right, for soon the truck began 
to back into the garage. And there was the 
mechanic, open to conversation. 

“Do you,” we asked, after the introductory 
amenities had been properly cared for, “have 
a daily inspection of all these trucks every 
morning before they go out? And if so, who 
does it, you or the driver of each truck? And 
how long does it take?” 










“No,” was the instant reply. ‘We don’t need 
any inspection of the trucks in the morning, | 
always inspect each truck, myself, as it comes 
in at night. That’s what I was doing just now 
when you saw me there talking to that driver. 
I get his report of anything that seems to be 
wrong with the machine, and find out how the 
brakes and other such things work. Check up 
on the gas and oil, too, of course, and radiator 
water. If we had pneumatic tires instead of 
solids I’d check up on the tire pressure now, too, 

“The morning is not the time to check up on 
a car, and to find out what’s the matter with 
it, if there’s anything the matter with it. It 
is my pride that when morning comes every one 
of these trucks is ready to go out and haul 
lumber. The truck is needed then. No time 
then for fixing up this and that, while the driver 
is waiting and so is the lumber and the cus- 
tomer. 

“If something is wrong I find out about it in 
the evening, and have all the night, if necessary, 
to do the repairing. Once in a while there is 
something that takes a few hours to fix, and 
then I stay around and fix it. Or it may be 
only a small job, or perhaps nothing at all, 
Usually it doesn’t take very long on each truck. 
You see, with us keeping such a close watch on 
the behavior of the trucks all the time, the 
troubles don’t often have a chance to become 
big—they’re fixed while they’re still small. That 
saves quite a bit of money, and the truck is 
kept running instead of Jaid up in the repair 
shop. 

“Then, when fall and winter come along, and 
business slacks off, as it always does, there is 
a chance to give each of the trucks its annual 
complete overhauling. I do that myself. I 
take one truck at a time, and go over it thor- 
oughly, putting it back in the best of condition 
again. Or course, in between times I do my 
regular daily repairing on the trucks that are 
kept in operation. 

The sixteen trucks required to provide de- 
livery for the great amount of lumber that 
this company sells include five Whites, six 
Masters, three Sterlings, and one Mack. One of 
the White trucks is of %-ton capacity, one of 
the Masters is 1%-ton, and two of the Masters 
are 214-ton, but all the other trucks are 5-ton. 
A Chevrolet coupe is used as a service car. 


For the Truck Driver 


Little tips to help keep 
delivery wheels turning 





Lubricate That Universal Joint! 

A squeak. A grind. Either one or both, in- 
termittent, and more pronounced as the load is 
increased. That’s what a dry universal joint 
is likely to mean to your truck. This joint is 
very important, for it must bear the entire 
strain of the pull of the motor, but it often is 
neglected. Back behind the transmission, “out 
of sight, out of mind,” it is frequently forgotten, 
or just simply neglected because of its very in- 
accessibility. But don’t be like that. Here in 
the universal joint is great strain, and, if there 
is not the proper lubrication, excessive wear 
even to the point of destruction. This joint 
should occupy a prominent place on the lu- 
brication chart. 


When the Distributor Gets Wet 


If the engine refuses to start because for 
some reason the distributor or coil has become 
wet, one way of drying either is to use the tire 
pump. Sometimes it is not convenient to wipe 
off the distributor-cap, and in such cases the 
tire pump is very handy. It is useless to try 
to wipe off the coil when it is wet, for the 
dampness penetrates and only natural drying 
will suffice, although the tire pump will speed 
up the operation. 
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Lumbermen’s Club Activities 


Memphis Club. Elects 


MempuHis, TENN., Dec. 16.—J. Ralph Mc- 
Fadden, southern representative of the Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Corporation, with offices in 
Memphis, was elected president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis on Saturday night 
at the annual election of officers held at the 
Hotel Gayoso. He was the candidate on the 
Blue ticket and defeated Jack Welsh, Welsh 


Lumber Co., Memphis, in one of the closest 
elections in many years. Other officers elected 
were: 


First vice president—A. L. DeMontcourt, E. 
0. Bruce Co. 

Second vice president—George Land, 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute. 

Directors—Walter R. Jones, Shannon Bros. ; 
Frank A. Peltier, B. H. Blaine & Co., and H. H. 
Perry, Kellog Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—Charles 
George C. Brown & Co. 


Just prior to the announcement of the result 
of the election on motion of J. D. Allen, jr., 
Frank E. Stonebreaker, who had conducted 
elections for the club for many years, was 
named an honorary life member. Mr. Stone- 
breaker has been ill for two years and is now 
living with his son in Muncie, Ind. George 
C, Eheman was chairman of the election com- 
mission taking the place of Mr. Stonebreaker. 

The new officers will be installed at the next 
regular meeting of the club to be held on Jan. 
9, at the Hotel Gayoso. 


Tacoma Club in Banquet 


Tacoma, WAsH., Dec. 14.—With an attend- 
ance of more than 400 the annual banquet of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, held last night 
at the Winthrop Hotel here, was one of the 
most successful affairs ever given by the club. 
Announcement of the new officers was the fea- 
ture of the meeting. They are: 

President—Roy Sharp, of the 
Lumber Co. 

Vice president—A. K. Martin, Pacific Na- 
tional Lumber Co. 

Secretary—Philip Garland, Tacoma Veneer 
Co. 


Hard- 


E. Thomason, 


Mountain 


The officers were chosen by the board of 
trustees at a meeting held Thursday afternoon. 

Karl B. Kellogg, retiring president, presided 
at the banquet, the proceedings of which were 
broadcast over the radio. Mayor J. G. New- 
begin, a former president of the club, made 
a brief address of welcome and introduced 
Roland H. Hartlet, governor of the State. 

The governor spoke humorously of the de- 
mand from the secretary of the Navy that he 
appoint a power administrator before the air- 
plane carrier Lexington would be sent to 
Tacoma to relieve the power shortage. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, issued a ring- 
ing challenge to those who fear for the lumber 
industrv. 

The lumber industry is not dead nor is it 
dying, he said. It is not even seriously ill. 
Just now it is suffering from the growing 
pains that always go with a healthy develop- 
ment. I have faith in the future. A time will 
come when we won’t have to talk curtailment 
nor cuss the night shift and the problem of 
supply and demand will be satisfactorily ad- 
justed. The industry has a great future. It 
will take patience, time and hard work to 
make this evident but with the co-operation 
of the manufacturers we will see that future. 


J. D. Tennant, president of the West Coast 
association, made a plea for greater co-opera- 
tion among the manufacturers. 

I see a better time for the lumbermen in 
1930, he said. I predict better co-operation 
inside the industry. We can do anything we 
want if we act as a unit. The coming year 
Should be one of accomplishment. I urge all 
of you to take an inventory of yourselves and 
for each one to ask himself if he has done his 
Share. Do your part in the necessary adjust- 


ment and be satisfied to receive your fair 
share of the benefits. 


A. R. Gardner, director of the State depart- 
ment of efficiency, made a short speech on mat- 
ters affecting his department. 

President Sharp then took charge of the 
meeting and presented Mr. Kellogg with a 
handsome watch as a souvenir of his year’s 
work for the club and paid a high tribute to his 
administration. 

Entertainment numbers were furnished by J. 
J. Butler and Lloyd Spencer. Following the 
dinner a musical entertainment was given in 
the hotel roof garden. 


Play Santa Claus to Mission 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInn., Dec. 19.—Northwest- 
ern lumbermen, or at least a portion of them, 
have gone in seriously for public speaking. “Not 
as a vocation, but in order to express our- 
selves to better advantage at lumber conven- 
tions and other public meetings,’ Ormie C-. 
Lance, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, explains. 

Mr. Lance presided at the season’s first meet- 
ing of the Hoots Club, subsidiary of the Twin 
‘City Hoo-Hoo Club, last 
Thursday night. Atan 
election held after the 
meeting proper, T. E. 
Youngblood, _ president 
of the Northwestern 
Hardwood Co. was 
elected president of the 
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T. E. YOUNGBLOOD, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Elected President 








club for the ensuing 
year, and Art Bond, of 
the Allen A. Bond & 
Son Lumber Co., was 
re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. Don Bell, of 
the Bell Lumber Co., 
was appointed to ar- 
range the program for the next meeting, which 
will be held Jan. 8. 

The Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club was host to 
children of Augustana Mission Dec. 19. The 
lumbermen played Santa Claus to some 300 
youngsters, who enjoyed every minute of the 
Christmas program and contributed entertain- 
ment features of their own. Gifts were dis- 
tributed to all the children and there was a big 
Christmas dinner. The committee in charge 
comprised Frank Ashton, chairman; H. 
Berge, J. M. Okoneski, Henry Bonham, N. C. 
Bennett, Dr. Henry Schmitz, John Nelson, H. 
F. Partridge, WwW. W. Vawter and N. E. 
Boucher. The Hoo-Hoo club has given simi- 
lar Christmas parties for the children for sev- 
eral -years past. 





Install New Officers 


SHREVEPORT, La., Dec. 17—On account of 
a conflict of dates with the meetings of the 
Southern Pine promotional committee and the 
directors of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which were held last week 
at Hot Springs, and which were attended by 
several of the members of the local club, the 
regular meeting of the Shreveport Lumber- 
men’s Club scheduled for last week was de- 
ferred until today. The installation of the 
new officers was the principal business. The 
officers to be installed are: George S. Prest- 
ridge, president; William Steen, vice presi- 
dent; Ward Delaney, secretary, and W. A. 
Peavy, treasurer. According to the by-laws, 
the retiring president, B. Hudson Bolinger, be- 
comes ex-officio vice president. This will be 
the only meeting of the club during December. 



































































































How “Drug Store Tactics” 
increase lumber yard 
profits. 


Time was when the druggist 
sold pills and moth balls. To- 
day he sells $2 candies, $7 pens 
and $5 razors. The grocer for- 
merly sold yeast, but the drug- 
gist sells it now in place of pills. 
The drug store is a department 
store with a restaurant in con- 
nection. And the proprietor is 
making money. 
* * 


Apply the idea to the lumber 
yard. Sell Supercedar. It may 
ruin the moth ball business, but 
the druggist won’t care. 


Every time you sell a Super- 
cedar Closet you also sell: (a) 
Studding, (b) siding, (c) door 
frame and door, (d) hardware, 
shelving, quarter-round, nails, 
etc. 

Every home needs a Supercedar 
Closet and every woman wants 
one. 


Packed at mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sample box 
free with circular and price. 
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WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER | 
OF TENNESSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR, 





PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 


PLYWOOD OF 
RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


NEW LON DO N, WISCONSIN 
» Latest Price List 







Manufacturers 
Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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Sows 


Direct-Set 
Recording 
Regulator 


EMPERATURE and hu- 
midity affect your prof- 
its. Kilns cannot give good 
results unless these two fac- 
tors in their operation are 
properly controlled. 


No mechanical device has yet been de- 
vised to automatically dry lumber. It 
remains for the kiln operator to furnish 
the “brains” to lay out proper drying 
schedules. Regardless of his intentions, 
however, he cannot accurately maintain 
ideal drying conditions by manually op- 
erating hand valves. 


Eliminate the costly practice of “fussing 
with hand valves.” Install TYCOS 
Direct-Set Recording Regulators and get 
the advantage of your operator’s hand on 
the steam valves every minute of the day 
and night. This instrument can do it 
with more accuracy and dependability 
because it acts to compensate for changes 
in temperature and humidity even before 
the senses can detect them. 

Make your kilns a better investment. 
Other mills are receiving dividends from 
their TYCOS Direct-Set Recording 
Regulators. Let us show you how we 
can help you. 

















































Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTO., LONDON 



















































“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 


recommendation is the con 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 


guarantee of quality. 
Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicago Denver San Francisce 
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Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Use of Small Dimension Stock 
Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 16.—How the use 


of small dimension, or as it is sometimes 
called, ready-cut stock enabled a chair factory 
in New England to double its production with 
very little additional labor; how an automobile 
manufacturer reduced the cost of machine re- 
pairs to a minimum; how a lumber manufac- 
turer produced from his slabs and edgings 1,500 
board feet per day of high-grade furniture 
stock; how the filling of orders from a variety 
of wood-consuming industries enabled manu- 
facturers of small dimension to produce it eco- 
nomically—these and many other facts of inter- 
est both to the producer and consumer of small 
dimension stock are outlined in a new bulletin 
just released by the National Committee on 
Wood Utilization under the caption “Small 
Dimension Stock, Its Seasoning, Handling and 
Manufacture.” 

A billion pencils are made every year from 
small dimension stock. This particular stock 
is so valuable that it is sold by the pound. In 
the days when bolts or logs were less costly 
than now pencil manufacturers purchased and 
shipped them over long distances to the fac- 
tory, where they were cut up. The pencil manu- 
facturer today purchases small dimension stock, 
effecting a saving in freight rates and the 
elimination of waste in cutting at consumption 
points. Similar economies, according to the 
National Committee, result from the use of 
ready-cut stock in the manufacture of such 
articles as mentioned above. 

The bulletin was prepared under the direc- 
tion of a special subcommittee headed by Harry 
B. Krausz, manager of the dimension depart- 
ment of the Pearl River Valley Lumber Co., 
Canton, Miss., and composed of men who have 
had years of successful, practical experience-in 
the small dimension field. It is a summary of 
the best methods followed in the seasoning, 
handling and manufacture of small dimension 
stock. Standardization of sizes and grades, 
cost finding, and conditions in the small dimen- 
sion industry are among the subjects treated 
specifically. 

When it is remembered that small dimen- 
sion stock is now produced and sold through- 
out the entire country, that this report is based 
on both laboratory research and practical ex- 
perience, and that complete information on 
small dimension has never before been brought 
together under one cover, the value of the bulle- 
tin will be realized. 

Copies may be had from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing ‘ Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Represents Lumber Industry 


The executive committee authorized by the 
national business survey conference held at the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Dec. 5 has been announced by Julius H. Barnes, 
whom the conference requested to serve as 
chairman. FE. L. Carpenter, president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
represents the lumber industry on this commit- 
tee of outstanding business and industrial lead- 
ers. The list carries twenty names. 

A larger general committee, also authorized 
by the conference, will be named later and 
will be broadly representative of the many lines 
of business enterprise and may consist of fifty 
members. The members of the latter commit- 
tee will serve as points of contact between the 
executive committee and trade associations and 
commercial groups. 

The full membership of the executive com- 
mittee follows: 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the board, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and Radio Corporation of 
America, New York City; Myron C. Taylor, 
chairman, finance committee, United States 
Steel Corporation, New York City; Thomas W. 





Lamont, partner, J. P. Morgan & Co., New 
York City; Paul Shoup, president, Southern Pa. 
cific Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Clarence M 
Woolley, chairman of the board, American Ra. 
diator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, New 
York City; Henry M. Robinson, president, Los 
Angeles-First National Trust & Savings Bank 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Walter C. Teagle, presj. 
dent, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, New 
York City; James Simpson, President, Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago; Cornelius F. Kelley, 
president, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., New 
York City; Elbert L. Carpenter, president, Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Pierre S. duPont, chairman 
of the board, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co, 
Wilmington, Del.; Lewis E. Pierson, chairman 
of the board, Irving Trust Co., New York City; 
George Horace Lorimer, editor, Saturday Bye- 
ning Post, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter S. Gifford, 
president, American Telephone & Telegraph Co,, 
New York City; Alvan Macauley, president, Na. 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, De- 
troit, Mich.; John G. Lonsdale, president, Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, St. Louis, Mo; 
Stuart W. Cramer, director, Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, Cramerton, N. C.; Charles Cheney, 
president, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Manchester, Conn.; Silas H. Strawn, chairman 
of the board, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chi- 
cago, and Harry Chandler, publisher, Los An- 
geles Times, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Larger Forest Land Purchases 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, last, 
the National Forest Reservation Commission 
recommended a larger total acreage of forest 
land for purchase by the Federal Government 
than in any preceding year. The annual re- 
port of the commission shows that it approved 
for purchase during the last fiscal year a total 
of 464,177 acres. This brought the aggregate 
area recommended for purchase by the com- 
mission up to June 30, 1929, to 3,695,185 acres, 
located in fifteen different States. 

The report outlines a definite long-term pol- 
icy in carrying out the program of Federal 
acquisition of forest lands. It recommends the 
purchase as rapidly as possible of some 6,173,- 
500 acres of land chiefly valuable for forest 
purposes within the existing system of pur- 
chase units, together with the establishment of 
additional purchase areas involving some 3,- 
300,000 acres. 

The commission likewise recommends the 
adoption by Congress of a definite fiscal policy 
for carrying out this program by authorizing 
appropriations of $5,000,000 annually over a 
ten-year period, beginning with the fiscal year 
1932. 

Objectives in the acquisition of forest land 
by the Federal Government are summarized by 
the commission as follows: 

1. Adequate protection of important water- 
sheds affecting the navigability of streams. 

2. Provisions for future timber supplies dil- 
rectly under national control to the extent nec- 
essary to safeguard public interests, including 
requirements for national defense. 

3. Promotion of reforestation and timber pro- 
duction on forest lands other than those the ac- 
quisition of which is contemplated, by creating 
means for (a) development of the principles 
and practices of silvicultural management nec- 
essary for successful timber growing in the vari- 
ous forest regions and forest types and on the 
various forest soils of the country; (b) large- 
scale demonstration of the application of such 
principles and practices; and (c) constructive 
participation in the more expensive, difficult, 
and problematical phases of forest regeneration. 


The acquisition policy recognizes as essential 
that Federal and State forest programs be fully 
coordinated, that Federal purchases must not 
conflict with the best interest of local political 
units or be unduly burdensome upon them, and 
that Federal acquisition should not enter fields 
where a reasonable prospect exists that State 
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ca 
or private initiative will take care of the essen- 
tial needs. ; . 
Although the law imposes no geographical 
imitations upon Federal forest acquisition, the 
urchase program 1s confined to the eastern 
half of the United States. In this region, gen- 
erally speaking, all but a negligible percentage 
of the virgin timber has been cut as well as 
q large part of the mature second-growth. Part 
of the cut-over land is restocking naturally 
although it is capable of yielding more under 
better management, part is restocking only 
partially, and on many areas natural restock- 
ing has been precluded by destructive logging 
and fire. As a result, a vast problem of land 
use has developed, which seriously menaces 
the financial and political integrity of many 
counties and parishes, and promises to react 
adversely upon the welfare of the States. 
The commission’s approved program does 
not include provision for establishment of for- 
ests in connection with the Mississippi River 
flood control plan, or for protection of the pro- 
jected system of inland waterways, or for ag- 
gricultural relief through the substitution of 
timber production for crop production on lands 
on which agricultural production is relatively 
unprofitable. Congress has not yet passed the 
necessary legislation looking to these .aims. 


Corporation Tax Reduction 


Lumbermen will profit along with all others 
in the slight reduction in the corporation in- 
come tax rate from 12 to 11 percent provided 
in the joint resolution passed by Congress. 
While the corporation rate is still far out of 
line with the normal rate applied to individuals 
ami partnerships, the reduction of 1 percent is 
at least a step in the right direction. It is ex- 
pected to turn back into industry and business 
$80,000,000 to $90,000,000 of the 1929 earnings 
of corporations which otherwise would have 
gone into the Federal Treasury. 

Opponents sought to build up support against 
the reduction on the ground that it was a 
“bonus” to the corporations, which, according 
to their theory, have already passed on this 
tax to the consumer. This line of talk did not 
get far in either House or Senate, both of 
which bodies passed the resolution by large 
majorities when the vote was taken. 

Whether even this slight reduction will ex- 
tend to the income of 1930 will depend entirely 
upon developments meanwhile. As passed by 
Congress it covers only 1929 incomes and is 
generally described as a temporary measure of 
relief, the Government handing back to the 
taxpayers of the country a total estimated at 
$160,000,000 in the face of a prospective sur- 
plus which makes that reduction well within 
the bounds of sound finance. 


Increase in Public Building 


The public buildings and grounds committee 
of the House on Saturday approved the rec- 
ommended increase of $215,000,000 in the pres- 
ent authorized public building program, $100,- 
000,000 for the country outside of the District 
of Columbia and $115,000,000 for the national 
capital, increasing the authorized annual rate 
of expenditure from $35,000,000 to $50,000,000. 

Since this project is a part of the Federal 
Government’s contribution to the general move- 
ment to keep the wheels of prosperity turning, 
the bill is sure to go through Congress in due 
time, and probably without any considerable 
delay. This increase while large in the aggre- 
gate, of course, does not call for a large im- 
mediate appropriation, since the annual gain 
in expenditure is only $15,000,000 a year. 

The public roads committee is taking up this 
week bills increasing the Federal Government's 
authorizations for highway construction in co- 
operation with the States from $75,000,000 to 
$125,000,000 a year for the next three years. 
This likewise is in line with President Hoo- 
ver’s plan to boost public works wherever prac- 
ticable, keeping workers employed and mate- 
rials moving. 


To Set Up Reforestation Areas 


Denver, Coto., Dec. 16—The Clearwater 
Timber Co. has notified the State of Idaho of 
its intention to set up a reforestation area under 
provisions of the law passed by the last legis- 
lature. This makes two of the larger com- 
panies in that State which have proposed the 
contracts. The Potlatch Lumber Co. recently 
asked to set aside 45,000 acres in Latah and 
Clearwater counties, while the Clearwater Tim- 
ber Co. asked to set up 8,000 acres in Clear- 
water County. 

The law provides that the reforestation area 
will be allowed reduced taxation during the 
growing of new timber with the provision that 
a yield tax will be collected when the timber 
is marketed. The State board of forestry will 
meet in north Idaho this week to consider the 
applications. 


Columbus Club to Elect 


Co_umBus, Onto, Dec. 16.—The annual elec- 
tion of officers of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Columbus will be held Jan. 3, probably at the 
Ohio State University. The committee on 
nominations consists of H. W. Horton, Frank 
H. Lumbert, jr., and R. C. Brokaw. 

Nominations are as follows: For president, 
H. C. Girbet and Harry D. Jones; for first 
vice president, Y. A. Jones and E. G. Dillow; 
for second vice president, E. R. Clarridge and 
F. I. Black; for secretary-treasurer, Harry J. 
Baumeister, unopposed; for sergeant-at-arms, 
Irving Jones and J. H. McGath; for assistant 
sergeant-at-arms, Robert Briggs and Alfred 
Blake. 





To Begin LowTemperature Drying 


Fotey, Fra., Dec. 16.—The new mill of 
Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, which has been 
under construction here for the last year, will 
be placed in full operation by Jan. 1, according 
to recent advices. This plant, one of the most 
mode-n and up-to-date in the country, will in- 
augurate the system of low-temperature sea- 
soning of southern pine with fast, reversible 
circulation, which is the system now being em- 
ployed by the largest “modernized” manufac- 
turing plants throughout the country. 

Low-temperature seasoning in dry kilns com- 
pletely eliminates the degrades caused by “kiln 
burn,” “checking,” “cupping,” etc., which has 
formerly been associated with the kiln-drying 
of pine when high-temperature “toasting” was 
employed. However, in the natural draft kiln 
it is impractical to season pine on low tempera- 
tures because of the length of time it takes 
properly to season the lumber. 

At the new Brooks-Scanlon plant the dry 
kilns are of Moore’s reversible cross-circulation 
fan system. These kilns by mechanical means 
produce fast, reversible circulation through the 
loads of lumber, allowing it to be seasoned at 
a rapid pace without the use of high tempera- 
tures. 

Another feature of the new kilns is the fact 
that the lumber will be stacked on trucks solid, 
edge-to-edge, without vertical “flues,” as edge- 
to-edge stacking on trucks not only means 
cheaper stacking costs, but the holding and dry- 
ing capacity of the kilns is increased from 15 
per cent to 40 per cent, depending on the pre- 
vious method of stacking used. 


Erects Mill on ‘‘Cut-Out’’ Site 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Dec. 16—An example of 
the folly of predicting a certain date for the 
end of lumbering in the Texas-Louisiana timber 
belt was presented last week with the announce- 
ment of the R. T. Tucker Lumber Co. that 
it had completed the erection of a plant on 
the old site of the Long-Bell mill at Ludington, 


La. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. “cut out” at 
Ludington many months ago and the general 
public assumed that lumbering in that par- 
ticular locality was at an end. But the Tucker 
company has found enough available to justify 
the erection of a new plant. 
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The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


R.W. WIER 
Lumber Company 


First National 
Bank Building 


Distributors:— Wier Long Leaf LumberQ. 


ht 


llow Pine 


The toughest, strong- 
est and most durable 
structural material you 
can recommend to your 
customers. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills:- Wiergate,Texas 
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We have modern facilities 
for Kiln Drying, Resawing 
and Dressing Lumber. 
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p GOLDSBORO 
N. C. PINE 
Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 


YARD STOCK 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


you supplied with all items in 
SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order, 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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IT [UMBER COMPANY 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
CANDY. LA 





Office. 
RUSTON, LA 








Hardwood Outlook Bright 


Lower Production Probable 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec, 16.—The usual holi- 
day lull is being felt by southern hardwood 
manufacturers. There has been some inquiry 
from the automobile plants, which makes for 
optimism. It was feared that this group of 
buyers would be out of the market for many 
months. Many plants, it is now said, will start 
production shortly after the first of the year, 
and are purchasing hardwoods, because they be- 
lieve hardwood prices may be higher shortly 
after the start of the new year. Little demand 
has come from radio-cabinet manufacturers, 
and the furniture buyers will be practically out 
of the market until after the January shows. 
The usual slump in demand from box and crate 
manufacturers, and from interior trim plants, 
has been felt. Flooring manufacturers are still 
curtailing production and buying practically no 
rough oak. The brightest spot in the hardwood 
market is overseas buying. From England and 
the Continent some nice orders were received 
during the last week or ten days, and, shipments 
are heavier than in any previous month this 
year. 

Production is rapidly being curtailed. Many 
mills are already down for an indefinite period 
or for the holiday season. Many are also going 
down for repairs and inventory. It is felt that 
it will be at least the middle to the last of 
January before the mills are in full operation 
again, and production approaches the volume of 
the last week or ten days. Ever since the lull 
in hardwood buying started several weeks ago, 
southern operators have been curtailing. Many 
mills now running are to operate only until 
their present supply of logs has been exhausted. 
There is little demand for hardwood logs, and 
few are being pulled from the forests. In some 


sections, bad weather has made logging impos- 
sible. 
Inquiry Encourages Producers 

Macon, Ga., Dec. 16.—Hardwood inquiries 
picked up to such an extent during the last 
few days that the manufacturers have become 
more optimistic over the outlook. Mills are 
still running on contracts made in November, 
as little new business has been booked this 
month. Leading manufacturers in this terri- 
tory stated that business is as good, if not 
better, than in other years at this season. 
While it had been planned to close all mills 
during Christmas week, it is probable that 
they will close on Tuesday of Christmas week 
and re-open on Friday. Logging conditions 
have improved a little, but there is still too 
much water in some sections. 


Outlook Improves a Little 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Dec. 16—While there 
was little hardwood business passing, and lit- 
tle is expected in the Cincinnati district this 
week, yet there were indications of improve- 
ment. On spot hardwood business, there is lit- 
tle basis for quotations this week. Prices de- 
pend on how much lumber is wanted and how 
desirable is the order, but for the most part 
the larger hardwood mills are holding firm. 
Small mills are inclined to lower their prices 
a little, depending upon how much they are 
in need of orders. 

Wholesalers continued to receive inquiries 
from automobile factories and manufacturers 
of bodies for Appalachian hardwoods. There 
were definite reports that the capacity of the 
Auburn plants at Connersville, Ind., would 
be doubled, and that the Ford plants expected 
to be in the market continuously for the next 
four or five months. Ford buyers were taking 
on lots of southern pine in addition to oak, 
ash, gum, maple and elm. Body plants allied 
with the Ford industries are also more in the 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 78 and 79 


market for auto lumber of extra thickness, ag 
well as for inch and 2-inch stock. Specifica. 
tions are said to be changed so that bodies 
will be some 9 inches longer on the new Ford 
models. Most of these inquiries are for straight 
carlots for January and February delivery, 4 
few furniture factory orders for mixed carlots 
of oak, sound wormy chestnut and sound 
wormy oak and low grade poplar are being 
received, and radio cabinet plants are making 
inquiries for small lots and putting on a few 
more workers. Export trading is light, with a 
little better run of inquiries for walnut, oak 
poplar and ash and maple for early winter de. 
livery. 

Softwood trade is dull, and some weakness 
is shown in quotations. 


Inquiry More Encouraging 

PittsBurGH, PA., Dec. 17.—Appalachian hard- 
wood dealers and manufacturers are feeling 
more optimistic over the outlook for business 
from the automobile industry, though so far 
there have been very few orders placed. Deal- 
ers who specialize in the West Virginia hard. 
woods report a slight improvement in the num- 
ber of inquiries for shipment early in the year, 
Some of the concerns which formerly con- 
tracted for a whole year’s supply are now 
buying for their needs from time to time. Many 
of the usual contracts, however, are being 
placed. Items of No. 1 common red oak and 
FAS red oak seem to be in little demand, and 
oak flooring is slower. 


Good Stock Firmly Held 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—Demand for hard- 
woods is now quiet, but December is always a 
quiet month, and the shrinkage in demand is not 
more than seasonal. The automobile industry 
is showing increasing interest and, while pur- 
chases are not large, there is a feeling that they 
will be soon. For really well manufactured and 
carefully graded hardwoods, prices are holding 
up well. 

New England retailers are showing little in- 
terest in hardwood flooring. Oak flooring prices 
are erratic. First grade plain white oak floor- 
ing has been offered within the last few days 
at $85.50@89.50, second grade $72@74.50, and 
third grade can now be bought at $59.50. First 
grade maple flooring is still quoted $98.50, and 
first grade birch flooring $88, by Michigan and 
Wisconsin mills, but local wholesalers do not 
hesitate to seek business at concessions. Cana- 
dian stock is offered around $3@4 under these 
figures. 


Outlook Considered Brighter 


LouisvIL_e, Ky., Dec, 16.—Much ‘better’ busi- 
ness was reported last week by the hardwood 
and pine jobbing and producing interests. Re- 
leases on old orders that had been held up, are 
now coming through much better, while in- 
quiries are more active, and more new business 
has been booked, from both hardwood consum- 
ing industries and retailers. The automotive 
industry is showing greater interest. The radio 
business will not come back for a few weeks 
yet, as holiday stocks are in dealers’ and jobbers 
hands. The general situation is reported as 
looking much brighter, with production low and 
stocks not overly large. Indications are that 
prices will hold, and perhaps gain some strength 
in the next few weeks. 

Inch stocks f. 0. b. Louisville are quoted: 
Poplar, FAS southern, $85@90; Appalachian, 
$95; saps and selects, $64@70; No. 1, $47@53; 
No. 2 A, $36@40; No. 2 B, $24@27. Walnut, 
FAS, $240@250; selects, $165@170; No. 1 $9 
@%5; No. 2, $40. Plain sap gum, FAS, $58; 
No, 1, $42@44; quartered sap, FAS, $60; No. 1, 
$45@48. Plain red gum, FAS, $98; No. 1, $50; 
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eee 
quartered red, FAS, $100; No. 1, $52. Cotton- 
wood, $51, $35 and $32. Ash, $75, $50 and $30. 
Southern red oak, $68, $50 and $40; white, $88, 
g52 and $42. Appalachian plain red oak, $85 
and $55; plain white, $96 and $58; quartered 
white, $135 and $75; quartered red, $110 and 
60. 

P Reversal concerns reporting at the hardwood 
club meeting on Dec. 11, stated that releases on 
old hardwood orders had improved, and that 
new business and inquiries were better. 


R. R. May, of the May Hardwood Co., has 
started work on a new office building at his 
new Highland Park hardwood yard. A planer, 
resaw, cut-off and other equipment for milling 
in transit will be set up. 


The Mutual Lumber Co., hardwood mill op- 
erator at Louisville, has built a new office 
building, to which it will move in a few days. 
A steam circular mill is being installed out near 
the log pile, for sawing butts from walnut logs. 


Eliott M. Haynes, traffic manager of the 
Mengel Co., Louisville, was elected president of 
the Louisville Transportation Club, at its an- 
nual meeting on Dec. 11. 


Henry H. Brenckmann, 63 years of age, 
president of the H. H. Brenckmann Lumber 
Co., Louisville, was seriously injured Dec. 15 
in a motor crash. 


Get Orders for January Shipment 


Wausau, Wis., Dec. 16.—Local wholesale 
yards report the average volume of hardwood 
orders for December, with an increasing num- 
ber for January shipment. Dry stocks are 
rather low. Indications are that the movement 
of birch to the furniture trade will be larger 
after the holidays. 

The Brooks & Ross plant at Schofield is 
operating on a night and day shift and will 
continue on this schedule throughout the win- 
ter. The Heinemann Lumber Co.’s plant will 
go into operation shortly after the first of the 
year, it is announced. 

Weather conditions thus far this winter have 
been very favorable, and logging operators 
have taken advantage of them. 

It is not expected there will be any  in- 
crease in shipments to retailers until some 
time in January. Prices remain unchanged and 
are reported to be steady in all lines. 

Stocks of dry softwoods are low throughout 
this section, in some yards practically exhausted. 


News of Buffalo Doings 


Burrao, N. Y., Dec. 16.—A talk on the pre- 
paredness plans of the Government was given 
before the members of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change at their meeting of Dec. 13, by Lieut. 
Donald R. Goodrich, air corps procurement 
planning representative, United States War De- 
partment. He gave an excellent idea of the 
systematic way in which the Government pre- 
pares for the mobilization of materials in the 
event of war. 

Three representatives of the E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, were visitors here last week—F. E. 
Bruce, vice president; H. E. Clay, sales man- 
ager, and R. K. Magers. Others here were 
Byron E, Rogers, of the A. Sherman Lumber 
Co., Potsdam, N. Y., and E. L. Shevlin, of the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., New York. 

C. F. Sullivan, wholesale lumberman, leaves 
this week for a vacation trip to the South. 

Oliver J. Veling, of the Dohn-Fischer Co., 
oe sail on Dec. 23 for a trip to the West 
ndies. : 


Industrials Release Shipping Orders 


Warren, ArK., Dec. 16.— Although there 
was no marked increase in bookings of the 
large hardwood mills last week, a better feel- 
ing prevails among mill owners, as some of 


. the larger operators are resuming production. 


Shipping instructions have been given on some 
industrial orders which were held up follow- 
ing the stock market crash. Hardwood floor- 
ing prices show a rather wide variation. 
Stocks are not heavy, a limited surplus ap- 


pearing only in #%x2%4-inch. Some other sizes 
are in very limited demand. 

The large mills are limiting their purchases 
of logs to better grades, prices averaging sev- 
eral dollars under those paid six weeks ago. 
Some loggers are disposed to hold their logs, 
as bad weather during the next ninety days 
— make it difficult to get out any big sup- 
ply. 

C. L. Foretich, sales manager Bradley Lum- 
ber Co., and O. Hilton, assistant sales man- 
ager, have been spending several weeks visit- 
ing the trade in the North and East. 


Ontario Association Activities 


SimMcoE, Ont., Dec. 16.—The Lake Erie 
branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association met here Dec. 10 but the plan to 
have the ladies present for dinner and attend 
the theater during the men’s business session 
was spoiled by inclement weather. A few of 
the dealers from nearby points turned out in- 
cluding W. J. Bailey, Jarvis, who presided; C. 
H. Fick, Simcoe; W. R. Cutting, Simcoe; 
William Cutting, jr., Simcoe; Byron Sutor, 
Port Dover, and H. Boultbee, Toronto, secre- 
tary-manager of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ association. A few matters of local 
interest were discussed and the remainder of 
the meeting was devoted to a report by Mr. 
Boultbee on the conference between the direc- 
tors of the wholesale and retail associations 
which had been held at Toronto earlier. 


The directors of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and the directors of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association devot- 
ed Dec. 10 to an informal conference on many 
matters of mutual importance. It grew out of 
a matter of dispute between a retailer and a 
wholesaler and out of a request from the 
wholesale association that the retail association 
should endeavor to set up a custom in connec- 
tion with payment for cars under dispute, that 
the portion not under dispute should be paid 
for and only the portion under dispute should 
be subject to delayed payment. 

As the retailers were holding a meeting of 
directors in Toronto arrangements were made 
for them to remain over for an extra day and 
confer with the wholesalers on a large num- 
ber of other matters which had been suggested. 
R. Halliday, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., 
Toronto, president of the Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, presided, during the 
morning and J. L. Naylor, Essex, president of 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair in the afternoon. 

Many important matters relating to trade 
practices were discussed. One of the most 
important subjects was that of publicity for 
the lumber business. It was agreed to ask 
the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association to place 
this subject on the agenda for its annual meet- 
ing in Ottawa on Jan,-14-16, and to suggest to 
it that representatives of the wholesale and 
retail associations be invited to attend and 
take part in the discussion. 

The subject of payment for cars under dis- 
pute was referred to the annual meeting of 
the retail Association. The retailers asked the 
wholesalers to consider sorting their eastern 
softwoods for widths and lengths. This will 
be taken up at an early meeting of the whole- 
salers. Another suggestion from the retailers 
was that a car card be included in each car. 
This also will go on to the wholesalers for 
consideration. The retailers asked the whole- 
salers to eliminate the word “culls” from the 
grading rules for red pine, jack pine and other 
eastern softwoods. The wholesalers were inter- 
ested in this suggestion and will bring it up 
at an early meeting. The retailers expressed 
appreciation of the efforts of the White Pine 
Bureau and believed that in most cases the 
retailers would be willing to abide by the de- 
cision of the bureau inspector when he had 
been asked to make a re-inspection. 

The most interesting feature of the meeting 
was the decision at the conclusion of the con- 


ference, to take steps to insure that other simi- - 


lar conferences be held in future. 
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We season lumber 
to the moisture 
content you re- 
quire. 














Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from. Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 














































Every House Bill You Sell 











Insures 
Materials and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of 
your customers and guarantee them full 
value for their money. Dealers in all parts 
of the country are giving this Protection 
Policy to every customer. It'll pay you 
well to doit inthefuture. Investigate now! . 
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431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send us on approval sample “Specification 

Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 


to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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Homesick 


Those Christmases long, long ago, 

Shut off by trees, cut off by snow, 

Was always purty blue affairs, 

Up in the old north woods somewheres. 
Them days you didn’t run to town, 

You couldn’t grab no local down, 

In them old days in this old trade, 

When you was in the woods, you stayed. 


The cook he done the best he could, 
Got up a dinner that was good, 

Or purty good. They let us lay 
Around all day on Christmas Day, 

And there we'd set there in the murk, 
Felt worse than what we would at work, 
The tough old geezer, and the lad, 

And thought of home, if homes we had. 


Well, them old days is dead and gone, 
And I myself am movin’ on. 

The kids come home, the way kids do, 
Come home and talk of homesick, too. 

My grandson says he got so glum 

He thought vacation’d never .come. 

I think about old Christmases— 
God!—he don’t know what homesick is! 


We See b’ the Papers 


But what really needs a cure for falling hair 
is a Christmas tree. 


Chicago has been having sunless days. But 
no moonless nights. 
“The Strange Interlude” isn’t nearly as 


strange as the people who go to it. 

Women are said to be better losers than 
men. One reason may be that generally it 
isn’t their money. 

Some public officials not only do not seem 
to have a sense of duty, but do not even seem 
to have a sense of smell. 

Prof. Barnes, of Smith, says that what this 
country needs is a dictatorship. All the mar- 
ried men supposed it had it. 

One of every one thousand people in the 
United States is in jail, but the other 999 of us 
have to hustle for a living. 

Which reminds us of what Harry Daugherty 
once said to us about the release of Debs: “Let 
‘em get out and feed themselves.” 


A man believed to have existed 
years ago has been found in China. 
if he has his car all paid for yet? 

The U. S. army is said to be without even 
one tank. If so, this would seem to indicate 
that prohibition has been a success. 


Wish someone would start one of these here 
nation-wide popularity contests again. We'd 
like to see how Roger Babson would come out. 

Antoinette Donnelly says that your dress 
should match your hair. But, girls, don’t make 
your hair match your dress. A bald-headed girl 
would be something awful. 


We assume that Mr. Hoover would like to 
have us adopt as the national anthem, for the 
present, at least, Homer Rodeheaver’s “Brighten 


the Corner Where You Are.” 


Whenever we read of people like Mrs. Lint- 
ner, of Viola, N. Y., celebrating their 100th 
birthday, we wonder how many of the things 
they remember that they said they wouldn’t 
rorget if they lived to be a hundred. 


1,000,000 
Wonder 


Let Father Christmas In 


Youth has sung a merry song, 
Played a merry tune: 

All was right and nothing wrong 
In the days of June. 

And it always would be so, 
So youth told us then, 

But the blanket of the snow 
Wraps the world again. 


Pleasure played too mad an air, 
Men are out of breath. 

There are thoughts of sin, of care, 
Even thoughts of death. 

Youth has little faith to bring, 
Little that is wise; 

Now we need some other thing 
For December skies. 


Listen! Was it not a bell, 
Was it not a sleigh, 

Some sweet memory to tell 
Of some other day? 

We are weary of the din, 
Weary of the new— 

Let Old Father Christmas in, 
And see what he can do! 





Random 


The easy going man is soon gone. 

Flaming youth will soon burn itself out. 

Success is all in the day’s work, not in the 
night’s play. 

He takes the longest way who chooses a 
crooked road. 

People who look down on others are seldom 
looked up to. 

Schoolbooks are another thing that ought to 
be looked into. 

Even the highway to success seems to have 
its highwaymen. 

There are two sides to every quarrel, both 
vt them generally wrong. 


_ About the best way to turn over a new leaf 
is to pay your old bills. 

The man who is always using his friends is 
always losing his friends. 

You will never get anywhere without a few 
bumps, especially in a bus. 

The man who has words with his wife will 
find that he has a wife with words. 


There are more jobs that deserve bigger 
men than there are men that deserve bigger 
jobs. 


This is the time of the year when a man’s 
wife won’t tell him what he is buying himself 
for Christmas. 

Women shoppers not only handle 85 per cent 
of the money that is spent but 100 per cent of 
the things that are for sale. 

Remember, the farmer who picks out the 
best boards may have raised the apples your 
wife just bought at the store. 


Distirguish Is No Name for It 
PirrsBpurRGH, Pa.—Dear Doug: I have a good 


suggestion for lumbermen. The dealers here are 
sometimes confused in their orders for fir, there 
being two classifications—fir and Douglas fir. 
I suggest that these classes be called “Douglas 
Fir’ and “Malloch Fir” to clearly distinguish 
them.—C. V. D. V. 
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HISTORY OF GRADING 


(No. 17 OF A SERIES) 


Without doubt Noah had certain specifications 
for the timbers which went into the construction of 
the Ark, and there is no question but that Solomon 
very carefully instructed his workmen as to how to 
select the material hewn from the Cedars of Lebanon 
used in the building of his temple. 

The first rules for the grading of lumber were 
written in Norway about 


the middle of the Eight- 


its name to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the grading rules adopted by it contain 
the principles upon which all those now in use are 
based. 

The original organization recognized three grades 
of clear, four of select, two of factory lumber, and 
four of common. Specialization in the use of lumber 





eenth Century; and, since 
they were gotten up for 
the grading of Pine, it is 
not surprising that they 
were, with modifications, 
later adopted in North- 
eastern United States. 
However, it was not until 
the Atlantic Seaboard was 
fairly well settled and 
sources of lumber supply 
somewhat remote that the 
formulation of grading 
rules proved necessary. 

It is said that the lum- 
ber mills operating on the 
Kennebec River in North- 
ern Maine were the first 
to follow any definite 
rules, and that they recog- 
nized the distinctions 
adopted by the Norwe- 
gians a half century or so 
earlier. 

The bringing into Albany 
and Tonawanda of vast 
quantities of lumber from the Great Lakes States 
for distribution along the Atlantic Coast later created 
a condition which rendered lumber inspection a vital 
necessity, and grading became a fairly exact science, 
although quite a time elapsed before printed rules 
were the order of the day. 

With the settling of the Great Central Valley of 
the United States, and the development of both saw- 
mills and factories along the Mississippi River, there 
came into being what was known as the Mississippi 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association. In time its mem- 
bership became so extended as to prompt changing 
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Photo courtesy Warner Bros. Pictures. 


“Without doubt Noah had certain specifications for the timbers which went 
into the construction of the Ark.” 


subsequently prompted finer and finer segregations. 

Forest adaptation to soil and climatic conditions 
cause marked differences in lumber; and, in writing 
rules for grading, manufacturers have always been 
influenced by the suitability of their product for the 
uses to which it may be put, their grade descriptions 
covering all the characteristic defects. 

It is our good fortune to have at Madera a Super- 
intendent whose lumbering experience is country- 
wide; and, in the educational letters which are to fol- 
low, we shall not only describe our grades, but discuss 
their uses as well. 


MADERA SUGAR PINE CO., Madera, Calif. 


Because of their general interest, especially to all users of pine lumber, this 
series of letters prepared by the Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Calif., 
and sent to its entire list of distributors, is being published serially in 
the American Lumberman, and will be available to any one interested. 
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Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 


Drewsed EXTRA STANDARD” 

















JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. | 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 
Good, Well Assorted Stock 
DRY PINE and HEMLOCK 


Prompt Shipments. 


Main Office, BUFF ALO, N.Y. 
Sales Office: 605 Murray Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7. 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINL and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
of Northern Hardwoods 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance | 


You can state pretty accurately every 





item in your over-head expense but one | 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more | 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve | 
months is determined in advance and | 
nothing can increase it. } 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small | 
compared to the security afforded. } 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 220Se0.StateSt. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 

St. Louis i i. San 

















, Mo. 0, Francisco, Cal. 
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ISAAC KENDALL KERR, SR., former resi- 
dent of Eau Claire, Wis., and for the last 47 
years an active lumberman of Calgary, Alta., 
died at his home in that place on Tuesday, 


Dec. 3, at the age of 89. He was born near 
Ottawa, Ont., June 29, 1840, and came to the 
United States in his teens.. Within a short 
time he was associated with Frederick Wey- 
erhaeuser in a logging business in Wisconsin 
and later on became interested in a sawmill 
enterprise at Virginia, Minn. In 1883 he went 
out to Alberta to investigate timber lands and 
with several other men became interested in 
properties lying along the Bow, Kanaskis and 
Spray rivers. A company was formed under 
the name of Eau Claire & Bow River Lumber 
Co. and Mr. Kerr was elected president. A 
mill was built tn 1886 at Calgary and is still 
being operated today, having been kept up to 
date with new machinery and equipment as 
the years went by. Mr. Kerr maintained his 
residence in Eau Claire until 1910, when he 
moved to Calgary. He was extensively in- 
terested in other business enterprises of that 
city, and was an important factor in the de- 
velopment of all western Canada. Many 
ambitious projects in the Prairie Provinces 
were initiated and carried out by him and he 
was held in the highest esteem in that coun- 
try. He was one of Calgary’s most honored 
and valuable citizens. Mr. Kerr is survived 
by a widow and one son, I. K. Kerr, jr., an- 
other son having died during the influenza 
epidemic of 1918. 


BENSON BERT GBAR, 59 years old, asso- 
ciated with the Evansville Veneer Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., died at his home in that city Friday 
morning, Dec. 13, after an illness of several 
weeks. Death was caused by heart trouble, 
from which he had been a sufferer for several 
years. Mr. Gear was a native of Ohio, but 
had spent the past several years in Indiana. 
He was well known to the lumber and veneer 
trade in the East, South and West. For sev- 
eral years he was associated with Scratchard 
& Son at Buffalo, N. Y., and later with the 
Buffalo Veneer Co. He had been employed 
twice by the Evansville Veneer Co., his second 
association with the company having started 
four or five years ago when he became the 
southern buyer of logs and lumber for this 
company... Mr. Gear was of a friendly disposi- 
tion and made friends easily, which he was 
able to hold. He was a member of the Les- 
sing Lodge, F. and A. M., at Evansville, which 
had charge of the funeral services on Mon- 
day, Dec. 16. Many prominent lumber and 
veneer men of Evansville and surrounding 
towns attended the services. Mr. Gear is 
survived by his widow and one nephew. 


WILLIAM PRYOR CASTLEMAN, 59 years 
of age, general manager of the creosoting de- 
partment of W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
at Louisville, Ky., died Friday afternoon, Dec. 
13, at his home in the Commodore Apartments 
in that city following an illness of two years 
or more. Mr. Castleman had been with the 
company for several years, supervising in- 
stallation and operation of the wood preserv- 
ing plant at Brownsville, La. and having 
looked after its operation when his health 
would permit directing its policy. The com- 
pany is now erecting a second such plant at 
Louisville. Mr. Castleman was a noted opera 
singer, making his debut in 1899 at The 
Hague, and sang in the Paris Opera House 
and the Algerian Opera House. He was a 
grandson of Judge William J. Pryor, once 
chief justice of the Kentucky court of ap- 
peals, and noted jurist, and was a cousin of 
the late Gen. John B. Castleman, noted leader 
and military man of Louisville. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. HEthel Shea Castle- 
man; two sons, Billie and Jack C. Castleman, 
and three brothers, Samuel T., Shelbyville; 
David R. and James T., of New Castle. 


GRAHAM RUDD, vice president of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. of Chicago, 
died suddenly on Dec. 13, in Springfield, Mass., 
where he had gone on business from his office 
in Boston. Mr. Rudd was also vice president 
of the American Motorists’ Insurance Co. and 
the Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
and had been manager of the New England 
department of all three companies since March 
1, 1929. Previously he was assistant treas- 
urer and a secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., at Chicago, with which 
company he had been connected since organ- 
ization in 1912, having been associated in the 
Lumbermen’s & Manufacturers’ Insurance 
Agency of Chicago with James S. Kemper, the 
manager of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Co. from its inception. Prior to joining Mr. 
Kemper in Chicago in 1912, Mr. Rudd was for 
two years auditor of the American National 
Insurance Co., at Rock Island, Ill, and for 
two years chief clerk of Bierce & Sage, an 


insurance agency in Detroit, Mich. 0 

that he was on the staff of the Insurance De 
partment of Ohio. Mr. Rudd was born in 
London, England, on Nov. 12, 1875, and cam, 
to America at the age of eleven. He igs wen 
vived by his wife and daughter, Mrs. Arthy; 
H. Zellar, of Chicago. ' 





ALLAN H. DAUGHARTY, president of th 
Ocean Lumber Co., and vice president of W 
L. Comyn Co., for 17 years a prominent lum: 
berman of Seattle, Wash., died Tuesday, Dec 
10, in his suite at the Olympic hotel in that 
city of heart disease. He had been il] three 
weeks. Mr. Daugharty is survived by hig 
widow, Mrs. Louise Daugharty. He was 6; 
years old and was born in Fort Covington, 
N. Y. The lumber business was his occupa- 
tion during his entire life. He was for many 
years manager for W. E. Kelley & Co., Chi. 
cago, and subsequently became general Sales 
manager for the Mexican Madera Co. of that 
city. Seventeen years ago he founded the 
Ocean Lumber Co. in Seattle with Price 
Pierce (Ltd.), London, England, timber firm 
Last June the Ocean Lumber Co. affiliated 
with W. L. Comyn Co., at which time Mr 
Daugharty became vice president of the latter. 
Mr. Daugharty was one of the most popular 
shipping men on the coast. He was a member 
of the Rainier Club, the Seattle Yacht Club 
the Seattle Golf Club, the Vancouver Club of 
Vancouver, B. C., and the Pacific Union Clyb 
of San Francisco. 


BUGENE FRANCE, aged 79, pioneer Grays 
Harbor millman and logger, died Dec. 1 at his 
residence in Aberdeen, Wash. Mr. France 
had been ill for several years. Although he 
retained many of his logging interests at the 
time of his death, Mr. France had been ip- 
active in business for the last three years, 
He went to Aberdeen forty-three years ago 
with members of the Weatherwax family. He 
was superintendent of the Weatherwax mill, 
one of the first mills on Grays Harbor, for 
several years, and later became purchasing 
agent there for the Blodgett & Lowe Furniture 
Co., of Grand Rapids. Later he became inter- 
ested in many lumber and logging companies, 
among them the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., of 
Raymond. Mr. France was a life member of 
the Aberdeen Lodge of Elks and the ritual- 
istic service of the order was used at the 
funeral rites. He is survived by three daugh- 
ters. 


J. HARRY WOOD, for many years a prom- 
inent lumberman of Memphis, Tenn., and the 
surrounding territory, was found dead in his 
automobile about two miles from Fordyce, 
Ark., on the Pine Bluff road, the morning of 
Dec. 17, having died from a bullet wound. A 
gun was found in his hand. Mr. Wood had 
been traveling out of Fordyce for some time 
for an accounting firm. His family had re- 
sided in Fordyce, where he was at one time 
employed by the Motor Wheel Corp. Mr. Wood 
went to the south from Michigan many years 
ago with the Lansing Corporation and was 
located at Parkin, Ark., later moving to Mem- 
phis and going into business for himself. The 
panic of 1912 took his business and since that 
time he had been employed by various lum- 
ber companies. He was well known to the 
hardwood trade. A widow, Mrs. Hazel Wood, 
and two children survive. 


CHARLES FE. WILLIAMSON, Columbus, 
Ohio, who had been manager of the Middle 
West branch of the Richard P. Bear Lumber 
Co., of Baltimore, Md., for seventeen years, 
died at his home in Columbus on Dec. 5, of a 
cerebral hemorrhage, death coming within an 
hour after he was stricken. Mr. Williamson 
was 54 years of age and had resided in Colum- 
bus seventeen years, having gone there from 
Baltimore to take charge of the business. He 
was very well known in lumber circles and 
was a member of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Columbus, of the Masonic order, Scottish Rite 
bodies, Aladdin Temple and Mystic Shrine... A 
widow, sister and niece survive. 


THOMAS MANLEY, who had been in the 
lumber business in Penn Yan, N. Y., for half 
a.century, died suddenly at his home there on 
Dec. 12. He had been with the Walker Bin 
Co. since its organization in 1899. Before the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 he worked on 
the buildings there. Besides’ his widow, he 
leaves a son, William B. Manley, who is vil- 
lage clerk of Penn Yan. 


CHARLES PLATER, 70 years old, who for 
several years past had been engaged in the 
retail lumber business at Tell City, Ind., died 
at Parkview Hospital in Tell City on Satur- 
day, Dec. 14. He had been ill with influenza 
for a few days and was taken to the hospital 
a day before he passed away. His wife prée- 
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ed him in death about a year ago. Mr. 
Plater, who was well and favorably known in 
jumber circles in southern Indiana and west- 
emn and northern Kentucky, also was active 
in politics and for twenty years served as 
Demecratic chairman of Perry County. He is 
survived by two sons and four daughters. 


STER E. BROWN, founder of the city 
of Rhinelander, Wis., and one of the foremost 
jumber and land magnates in Wisconsin, died 
suddenly of bronchial pneumonia, Dec. 15, 
while visiting in Chicago. During his funeral 
in Rhinelander on Dec. 17, all schools, places 
of business and factories of the city were 
closed. He was congressman at one time 
from the district around Rhinelander, was the 
frst mayor of that city and besides being in- 
terested in many of the large lumber projects 
in that district was president of the Rhine- 
jander Paper Co. He was 78 years old. 


s. H. NEWMAN, aged 69, owner of the 
Plumbers’ Woodwork Co., Algoma, Wis., and 
active for many years in the wholesale lum- 
per trade of Wisconsin, died suddenly while 
on one of his farms near Algoma of what is 
pelieved to have been a heart attack. At one 
time he operated the schooner James Hall in 
and out of the Great Lakes ports in the lum- 
per trade. He was buried under Masonic aus- 
pices with a Knight Templar escort. 





J. C. MERCER, aged 51, well. known lumber- 
man of Kilgore, Tex., was killed when a 
motorcycle he was riding last Friday was 
struck by an automobile driven by an intoxi- 
cated negro. The negro abandoned his car 
and escaped. Mr. Mercer is survived by his 
wife and three sons. 


JOSEPH GRAVEL, a well-known lumber- 
man of Quebec Province, died recently at his 
home at Etchemin Bridge, Que. Mr. Gravel 


was 75 years of age, and had been associated 


with the Gravel Lumber Co., at Etchemin 
Bridge, for the last 40 years as director ond 
mill superintendent. He is survived by his 
two sons, G. P. Gravel, barrister, and Capt. 
E. Gravel, both of Quebec City. His wife 
predeceased him several years ago. 


MRS. C. P. BODINE, aged 56, widow of C. P. 
Bodine of the C. P. Bodine Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., who died suddenly several months 
ago, was found dead in her bed at the family 
home in that city on Saturday morning, Dec. 
7. Mrs. Bodine was born in Missouri but 
moved to Memphis many years ago. She is 
survived by one son, R. H. Bodine, who is now 
running his father’s business. Lumbermen 
acted as pallbearers at the funeral. 


W. E. WRIGHT, aged 55, head of the com- 
pany in Akron, Ohio, which bears his name 
and long identified with the building material 
business in Akron, died recently at his home 
in that city. When he went to Akron as a 
young man he entered the tirm of Peterson & 
Wright, dealers in feed, grain and builders’ 
supplies, and out of that modest bcgininng 
developed the extensive business known today 
as the W. E. Wright Co. Three brothers and 
three sisters survive. 


MARTIN S. DIPPOLD, retired lumberman of 
Rainier, Ore., died Dec. 12 at Portland, Ore., 
where he had been making his home for some 
time. He was born in Pennsylvania, May 65, 
1850, and is survived by three children, Wil- 
liam S. Dippold, of Sandy, Ore.; Jacob H. Dip- 
pold, of Carlton, Ore., and Mrs. Mignon North- 
quist, of Portland. 


JOHN J. O'DONNELL, founder and owner 
of the Southern Lumber Co., a retail yard in 
Memphis, Tenn., died suddenly Sunday, Dec. 
15, at his home in that city. He is survived 
by his widow and five brothers. 











Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA, San Jose—Tynan Lumber Co. 
sold to McElroy-Chein Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Belleville—Sanborn Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by C. E Friend. 

Claudell—Cowan-Lyon: Lumber Co, sold to Kinion 
& Van DeWege. 

Scandia—C, EB. Friend succeeded by A. M. San- 
born Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Muir—G. I. Strachan & Son suc- 
ceeded by Strachan & Ulrich. 

MINNESOTA. Belle Plaine—Widmer Lumber Co. 
and Farmers Lumber Co. sold to Gelb-Janni Lum- 
ber Co. and will be consolidated. : 

Rochester—A, Neubert Lumber Co. sold to Bots- 
ford Lumber Co. 

MONTANA, Hall—Fred G. Haverty 
Fischers Lumber Yard. 

NEW MEXICO. Silver City—Black Range Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by W. M. Cady & O. H. Ball. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Jacob Bayer Lumber 
Co. opening new yards, mill and office at Huron, 
India and Provost streets. 

OHIO. Greenville—Darke County Lumber Co. 
purchased by Horace Ballinger, formerly manager 
for the Marion County Lumber Co. at Marion. 

Mentor—C. L. Masters & Son succeeded by Men- 
tor Lumber & Supply Co. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Hills & Hamil- 
ton Co. has engaged in the lumber business at 200 
Davis St. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—C. J. Reinecke Lumber 
Co. opening branch lumber yard at Eighteenth 
and Cass. 

NEW YORK. Staten Island—Consumers Lum- 
ber Co. starting retail business. 

OREGON. Medford—Economy Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business. 

WASHINGTON. Dayton—Potlatch Lumber Co. 
will open branch yard at Third and Commercial. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Monticello—Arkansas City Timber 
°., incorporated. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Wrightson Lumber 
Co, (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

FLORIDA. Williston—Baker-Burns Lumber Co., 
incorporated; 150 shares. 

MICHIGAN, Palmyra—-Fred C. Ehinger Mfg. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; to succeed F. 
C. Ehinger & Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Port Newark—Port Newark 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000 pre- 
ferred and 6,000 shares non par value common 
stock, 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Sheffield Lumber & 
Wrecking Corporation increasing capital to $10,000. 

Buffalo—Jackso:. & Tindle reducing capital to 
$1,000,000. 

Lyon Falls—Meacham Lumber Co. 
Capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 


sold to 


increasing 


NORTH CAROLINA. Clinton—Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland — Spitler-Fitzgerald . Lumber 
Co., incorporated; wholesale lumber; Union Trust 
Bidg. 

OREGON. Portland—Taper Cut Shake Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000; shingles and shakes, 

Hillsboro—Hillsboro Mills & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; cvrpital, $5,¢00. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Dave Anderson Tile & 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Cameron Lumber Co, 
(Ltd.), increasing capital to $200,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fairmont—M. P. Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, $5,000. 
WISCONSIN. Appleton—Jones Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $500,000; old. 


Appleton—Tendal Lumber Co. increasing capital 


from $100,000 to $200,000. 


Casualties 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—G. Elias & Bro., 
fire in boiler house, $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Airy—The mill of 
Joe Wright, on Fish Creek, has been destroyed by 
fire 

OHIO. Orrville—Kinney 
fire in lumber stock. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Montoursville—Geo. W. Ben- 
nett & Son Co., loss by fire, $10,000. 

TENNBSSEE. Chattanooga—The office of the 
Hamilton County Lumber Co. has been destroyed 
by fire. 


New Mills and Equipment 


COLORADO. Pueblo—The Christy Mfg. Co. will 
erect a plant to manufacture juvenile furniture. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Hagerstown Timber 
Treating Co. (Inc.) erecting a fully equipped treat- 
ing plant to do commercial treating. R. D. Ton- 
kin, manager. 

OKLAHOMA. 
& Door Co. will erect a $150,000 plant at corner 
of 17th and Broadway. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Excavation is under 
way for the Grays Harbor Chair Factory, which 
will cost about $100,000. 

Spokane—The McGoldrick Lumber Co. 
dry kilns, rebuilding log docks, 
plant and storage buildings etc. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Bartonville—Cole Lumber Co. will 
rebuild lumber_ mill, office and yards recently 
burned; J. H. Rutherford, manager. 

Toronto—George Rathbone Lumber Co., 10 North- 
cote Ave., plans three-story brick addition to wood- 
working plant to cost $150,000. 


Kenya Cotony forestry department is taking 
steps to: have the more abundant species of 
wood in the colony, such as Musharoga and 
an ne thoroughly tested and reported on in 
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Tidewater Red Cypress 


Our mills manufacture Genuine Tidewater 
Red Cypress. They have complete Planing 
Mill facilities enabling us to ship mixed 
cars Finish, Mouldings, etc., quickly. 


Along with our Cypress we can furnish 
SHORT LEAF PINE FINISH 


SAP GUM MAGNOLIA 
RED GUM POPLAR 
TUPELO ASH 
MAPLE OAK, ELM 


Let Us Serve You 


GULF RED CYPRESS CO. 
13th Floor Barnett National Bank Building 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 











Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 























White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO} Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE’® CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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LUMBER CO. 


Tacoma, V ash. 


Offers you uniformly High Grade 
Hemlock every time you order— 
the kind you can afford to ad- 
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Portland, Ore. 


Dec. 14.—Practically every logging camp in 
the Columbia River district shuts down today 


for the holidays, and many will probably 


largest export firms in the country, doing 
business in 28 foreign countries and Selling 
Pacific Northwest doors in all parts of the 
world. A _ stockholders’ meeting has been 
called for next Tuesday here, at which the 
decision of the court will be discussed with 
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vertise, because of its unvary- remain idle until February. Some camps , 
ing Quality. Give us a trial closed down a week ago. The log supply po Wire gy the neat stan le One nats 
order on your next car of — today was reported ample to meet all de- pattle. egal th 
mands for six weeks. By that time, logging The State supreme court has upheld the down¥ 
operators hope it will be so well cleaned contention of the Defiance Lumber Co. in the hold © 
up tha¢ quotations will be firm at $15, $17 so-called “smoke nuisance” case. The court Ray 
am — ae os been wg) ruling prices holds the city ordinance is not intended to the G 
e for yellow fir for some time. make a nuisance of industrial plant 
1" No. 1, 2 and 3 COMMON _ Sawmills in this district, too, are preparing that the mill can not be enjoined from ‘oper ae 
Boards and Shiplap for the winter shutdown. Some will remain ating. The only question, according to the The 
idle for two or three weeks. The West decision, is the amount, if any, of the dam- for $1 
a Oregon mill at Linnton will shut down for ages that must be paid for the destruction which 
a period of two weeks. The Eastern & of property by smoke and cinders. , 
Douglas Fir, West Coast Western mill will also be down for two or The city of Tacoma has purchased the ie 
Hemlock, and three weeks. These two large mills will do boilers formerly used at the Pe Ell Lumber h 
med Gates Peuduetes their overhauling about the middle of Jan- C0.’s sawmill. The boilers will be used in A ( 
uary, when inclement weather may be ex- = yee -y a — ————e plant, Dec 
: pected. For the present, the weather is Which is expected to relieve the power short- " 
s.B PP cctgy oy otro nae re unusually mild, with copious rains. Storms 48¢ and make another emergency of the kind mills 
_n "Chicago, IIL. . have done some damage along the coast the ‘possible. : 4 The l¢ 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., last two days, high wind having torn down The Wheeler, Osgood Co. is sending to each mas I 
ee x uinneapolis, Minn. eee the big stack and incinerator of the Pacific = eee nae mie ‘a - Christmas defini 
Frank Probst, ©. ©. Box 1187, Fargo, N. D. _Spruce Corporation mill at Toledo last night. [Tees from the Washington forests. ine a 
A. J. Brown, P. O. Box 171, Denver, Colo. At the same time, fire nearly destroyed the Gente are sent to the eastern and southern ory 
peers ae 1880 5 St Lincoln, Web, Roberts mill at the same place. — i 
fedlansoelin, Ind ‘ Spruce logs are now being brought from Denver, Colo. : 
the Coos Bay district by rail to Portland, Noves 
the Southern Pacific Co. having granted in- Dec. 16.—Warm weather last week, with sy 
viting rates. The logs go to the Multnomah no snow on the ground, served to increase 2,000, 
Box & Lumber Co. demand for lumber here. There is consider- from 
tS) LL SPRUC = yoo work going on, but not a great — 
W eal of new building. Wholesalers say there f 
Tacoma, ash. is little lumber being sold in the territory, — 
Dec. 14.—The usual meetin as retail yards’ are pretty well stocked. : 
We cut our own a te gay Rr tga tl ar eke ee Mrs. William P. McPhee, wife of William = 
timber, in a modern as most of the members were attending the pence a ee a -~o gy Bags in H 
: * : mass meeting of the Northwest lumber in- sumber ©0., is city, 18 11) In ramonte, 
ig ao = a boa dustry, held here at the Hotel Winthrop. Calif. Her husband is confined to his home _— 
type Kilns and High Spee ners. Many of the Tacoma lumber mills are here, having suffered a nervous breakdown. ging 
° ° planning a shutdown of several weeks around The Wyoming Tie & Timber Co., which aa > 
Our Specialty 18 Shop Christmas, and nearly all the logging camps operates near Dubois, Wyo., has made about 
(Strong to Edge Grain) é have already shut down until market condi- 500,000 ties for railroad use in 1929. All ine 
tions improve. have been delivered, and cutting is continuing a 
ae. Tacoma’s power shortage was somewhat on regular scale. 
Also Spruce Finish S4S relieved by rains this week, which to some = 
(13/16 x 1/2” Off in Width) extent replenished the depleted reservoirs. : 
C F 3 However, the Navy Department has finally Seattle, Wash. Co. 
apacity 150,000 Ft. granted the use of the airplane carrier Lexing- Dec. 14.—A storm, which precipitated heavy nl 
ton to generate power, and the big warship  jyainfall in Seattle and foot a ft 
eaeaye will be hooked up to the city’s electrical sys- & OO ane meres Lun 
Hy tem next week. This arrangement will per- mew m Ge Seothitis and mountains, has P. 
~e aa mit the resumption of full power use by the pe ——— = ens ene. a Don 
WINCHESTER BAY LUMBER CO. on Ray schemes aan eee Seattle were down. There is aaweinaial “ 
REEDSPORT, OREGON , y of the 
plants from the necessity for running night ‘the normal supply of logs on hand, with the 
shifts instead of during the day. hemlock log stocks larger than usual. of | 
S. S. Waterman, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Bad weather and widespread curtailment Har 
Lumber Co., has been named chairman of a re stiffening mill prices. Several Oregon the 
committee to organize a Tacoma port asso- mills have advanced dimension 50 cents on by 
Every Lumberman ciation, composed of all the principal dock such orders as are shipped to the East. Vv 
‘ operators of the city. Nearly all the water- Shingle operators declare they have never is j 
Should Have This Book front lumber mills have agreed to join the seen so many shingle mills closed down at ing 
Ste. ane association, which will work for uniform this time of year. Most of the shingle mills 
Trail,” the new vol- practices among the local docks, and for the will be down until Jan. 10. 
TOTE-ROAD ume of verse by Mr. development of Tacoma’s waterborne busi- Exporters are much encouraged by the 
AND TRAIL ng ness. fact that sales are being made to all the I 
Pe Tes Ty. most important and Cargo shipments of doors from Tacoma usual foreign markets, though the volume in 
oi Pitt oo entertaining that during November totaled 120,235, of which is limited. Present low values do not admit Cit 
cay * — — from a all but 5,946 went to foreign buyers. The of manufacturers pushing for business, and owe 
9 the’ ripe ae an United Kingdom was the largest buyer, tak- most sales are made for shipment imme- . 
nearly forty years’ ing 94,266 of the total. Cargo shipments of diately or within a short time. The Chinese, Ra 
association, as boy box shook during the month totaled 2,044 with stocks on hand sufficient to take care m: 
Sauber beslnemn Tt tons, of which the west coast of South of immediate requirements, are not buying me 
assembles in a sin- America took 1,402 tons, the domestic busi- in large volume Lamber stocks are low ae 
gle volume the best ness being but 324 tons. Cargo shipments and have been for some time. The freight poe 
hitherto unpublished ee an a ae oe oy cn hag Sn all situation is unsettled, and buyers tend to fo 
n book form, ° i 
DOUCLAS MALLUCH ae book of verse The decision of the State supreme court, pace § Egy a ggg acne ig gy aa = 
will afford a lum- holding the contracts of the American Ex- a od 7 AS — & ad “a ch ae 
berman or logger port Door Co. with its members as a viola- peer © west coast of South America. - 
greater joy, or serve as a more welcome gift tion of the State constitution, came as a ~i™auiry is coming from the east coast and fo 
to his friend. . Iting in a small amount of busi- al 
“Tote-road and Trail” has been printed stunning surprise to the local officials of the ‘8 resulting 
in the manner of which it is worthy; bound organization, who believed the company’s ¢88. The United Kingdom and Continental la 
is testations ase te full cole ‘coms organization under the Webb-Pomerene act Europe are quite active in inquiries. This “ 
series of oil paintings by Oliver Kemp, the to be approved by the Federal Government. market seeks lower prices on the best grades. re 
New York artist. Sent, postpaid, for $1.50, The court did not enjoin the company’s oper- Clears are firm and mills are taxed to fur- a 
A P L be ations, but held in effect that the members nish sufficient for European and other mar- og 
merican umberman -could not be held to account under their kets. The manufacturers claim prices are e 
431 8S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. agreements. W. L. Rawn, manager of the too low. Stable prices would increase the 8 
company, pointed out that the organization volume in the export markets, it is believed. . 
has developed in three years to one of the A fair volume of business is being booked 
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by wholesalers from middlwestern line yards, 
and a great many inquiries are being re- 
ceived both from line yards and from in- 
dustrial concerns. Some future business is 
sought at present prices. One wholesaler 
reports as typical his refusal of an order 
for 12x12-inch timbers to be shipped Jan. 15. 


With prices in many instances tending 
downward, local retail yards continue to 
nold off buying. 

Ray Throm, formerly sales manager for 


the Gould Lumber Co. and of the Krapfee 
Lumber Co., Portland, who has been East, 
was a visitor to Seattle last week. 

The Bryant Lumber Co. has won judgment 
for $149,733 for a 190-foot strip of property 
which will form part of the approach of 
the new Aurora Avenue Bridge. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Dec. 16.—A most extensive shutdown of the 
mills on Grays Harbor is in effect this year. 
The logging camps are closing for the Christ- 
mas holidays, and time of resumption is in- 
definite. Market conditions are unsatisfac- 
tory, and general opinion is that production 
should be decisively curtailed until the de- 
mand improves. The Donovan Lumber Co.’s 
mill No. 2 closed down about the middle of 
November. 

A shipment of, railway ties amounting to 
2,000,000 feet was shipped by water recently 
from Grays Harbor to the Southern Pacific 
railway of Mexico, to be discharged at Guay- 
mas, Mexico. The shipment was handled by 
the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. 

Markham & Callow, who have been main- 
taining their principal office in Olympia, will 
return to Grays Harbor, reopening an office 
in Hoquiam. A. W. Callow, of the Markham 
& Callow Co. (Inc.), is in charge of the log- 
ging operations of the Northwestern Lumber 
Co., of Hoquiam. 

William H. Peters, for the last seven years 
manager of the Port of Grays Harbor, has 
resigned effective Jan. 1. He will be suc- 
ceeded by W. J. Murphy, now manager of the 
port of Port Angeles, Wash. : 

H. Nakagawa, manager of Nakagawa & 
Co. (Ltd.), Osaka, Japan, has been a vis- 
itor on Grays Harbor. He has been enter- 
tained by C. Stuart Polson, of the Polson 
Lumber & Shingle Co., of Hoquiam. 

Patrick O’Conner, vice president of the 
Donovan Lumber Co., has returned from an 
extended trip, which included Honolulu. 

Lewis Kniskern, formerly associated with 
the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
of Hoquiam, was a recent visitor on Grays 
Harbor en route to Chicago, after a visit in 
the Orient. Mr. Kniskern was accompanied 
by Mrs. Kniskern and Miss Culver. 

Wm. Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber Co., 
is in a hospital in Portland, where he is tak- 
ing a much needed rest. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


r Dec. 17.—The Nerthwest lumber business is 
in a seasonal slump, but a canvass of Twin 
City wholesalers and retailers reveals a gen- 
erally optimistic view. 

Northern pine prospects are particularly good. 
Railroads, which have not yet entered the 
market with large orders, are certain to begin 
making more liberal drafts on their budget 
soon after Jan. 1. The roads at present are 
confining their purchases chiefly to material 
for repair work and maintenance of right-of- 
Way. Box manufacturers are active in the 
mérket now. Northern pine prices are firm. 

Smaller sized cedar poles, usually in demand 
for telephone work, are in fairly good supply, 
and manufacturers are turning their energies 
largely to producing large posts, which are 
certain to be at a premium for highway guard 
rail purposes. Although, as is to be expected, 
the white cedar trade is rather quiet at pres- 
ent, some orders and inquiries are being re- 
ceived. Prices on 7-foot posts are exceptionally 
Strong; those* on smaller posts and poles are 
somewhat less so, but hold firm. 

Prices on millwork are holding up well in 
the face of rather slow business. 


Most of the mills will be closed for repairs 
during the holidays, and date of reopening 
will depend of course upon demand after 
Jan. 1. 

Some balsam lath are still being ordered in 
the Twin Cities, although residential building 
is practically ended fer the time being. There 
is little demand for white pine lath and none 
for jack pine. Practically no lath shipments 
are being made to the Chicago area. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dec. 16.—Wholesalers report business quiet, 
but state that the volume of inquiries is ex- 
tremely large. The outlook for January and 
February orders for West Coast and Inland 
Empire stocks is considered very favorable. 
Milwaukee and other large cities of the State 
have much large construction in project. 
Builders throughout the State estimate that 
the housing facilities are about 8 to 10 per- 
cent behind the increase in population. 
Very little money, however, is yet available 
for speculative building at rates under 7 per- 
cent. Hardwood consumption in the miscel- 
laneous industries is considerable, and furni- 
ture demand is near normal, with the auto 
body builders contracting for slightly in- 
creased supplies. Toy makers report a greater 
than usual holiday trade. 

A discussion of safety in woodworking 
shops was held Dec. 11 by the woodworking 
section of the Milwaukee Foremen’s Safety 
School. It was led by J. H. Lee, secretary, 
Rockford Industrial Safety Council, Rockford, 
Tll., and was attended by more than a hun- 
dred Milwaukee foremen. 

‘The Kiel Woodenware Co., Kiel, Wis., has 
reopened its plant at Mellen after a shut- 
down of one month. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Dee. 18.—With logging conditions very fa- 
vorable in the north woods, both for northern 
pine and cedar, work is progressing at top 
speed. Cedar men are particularly gratified, 
reporting that this is the first season in sev- 
eral years in which the swamp lands have 
frozen before heavy snowfall. The snow has 
followed the freeze, although it is not very 
deep at present. 

Although scattered orders are reported for 
white cedar shipments, no spurt in the market 
is expected for some weeks. Prices are hold- 
ing firm, with large posts in greatest demand. 
Some of the cedar tracts were rather hard 
hit by forest fires during the late summer and 
early fall. 

Railroads have not yet come into the mar- 
ket with large orders for northern pine. Box 
and crating manufacturers are taking most 
of the material available for their uses. North- 
ern operators are unanimous in reporting that 
both orders and inquiries are light, and admit 
they are making special efforts to obtain busi- 
ness. At most of the mills, stocks are below 
normal, although in good assortment in some 
cases. 

Stocks on hand at all Head of the Lakes 
mills total approximately 370,000,000 feet, as 
compared with about 390,000,000 a month ago. 
Items in short supply include dimension stuff, 
4-inch and wider Nos. 1 and 2 inch and thick 
selects, No. 1 common boards, 8-inch and up, 
No. 3 common, 1x10-inch, 16-foot D select, 
1x10-inch, 12- and 14-foot No. 2, and 6/ and 
8/4 shop. Surplus stocks include 1x4-inch No. 
3: 1x6-inch No. 4; 5/4 No. 4 common; 6/4 
C select; 1x4- and 1x6-inch D and better, and 
1x4-inch spruce. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Dee. 16.—While retailers of lumber are 
endeavoring in every way possible to hold 
down their inventories, they are convinced 
the market for southern pine has reached 
bottom, as is shown by their willingness to 
buy at present prices for shipment after 
Jan. 1, or for shipment now but invoicing 
as of the new year. Some manufacturers are 
willing to make shipments on the latter 
basis, rather than hold the lumber with the 
prospect that weather might prevent ship- 
ment later. 


Consumers of hardwoods for either box 
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EXPORT SHIPPERS— i 
CARGO and PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 

















1125 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 


Cc. 1. F. OFFERS 
on Request 
Si y, 


DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and i 
dining service. In- . sf ft 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 


moderate. 


LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 











Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 























Know Your Costs 


per man— 
per M feet— 
per hour— 
per day— 







PORTLAND 


Lumber =. s 
Meter ae 


You'll be surprised to see how a Portland Meter will reveal 
unsuspected =e and increase your profits. You can’t afford 
to run a machine without a Portland Meter. There's a size 
and type of meter for every tallying requirement in your plant. 


Write for illustrated circular and further information. 


ADDE & COMPANY 
es Kennebec Street, Portiand, Maine 
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Douglas Fir 
and Western 
Hemlock 


Lumber and 
Timbers 


Here is the place to 
get any stock you re- 
quire—green or dry, 
rough orsurfaced, any 
size or grade. Just 
send us a memoran- 
dum of your require- 
ments and let us dem- 
onstrate our service 
to you. 


We cut timbers all 
sizes up to 80 feet in 
length. 


Car and Cargo 
Shipments Anywhere. 


DEMPSEY 


Lumber Co. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 














Dealers Know 


the high quality of our 
Cascade Mountain 


HEMLOCK 


There’s no better — we can fill your 
orders for all standard items in 


Fir, Hemlock, Spruce or Cedar 
Also Lath and Shingles. 


DAILY CAPACITY: 
Lumber 225,000; Shingles 150,000; 
Lath 50,000. 


WHITE RIVER LUMBER CO. 
Enumclaw, Wash. 








HIGH LNE STRUCTURAL ~ GRADE 
DOUGLAS FIR 


Saves weight—Strong, but Light. 


ERNEST DOLGE, Inc. 
TACOMA, WASH. 











THE relative merits and costs of various types 
of construction are fully explained in the 
Hool and Johnson 2-volume “‘Handbook of Builld- 
ing Construction.” Covers fully rinciples, 
methods, costs, etc. Iilustrated, 1474 pages, 
$10.00 postpaid. Address American Lumberman, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





making or furniture are buying very little. 
An improvement in trade is expected after 
the turn of the year. Buying of hard maple 
for wooden heel making, a big industry in 
St. Louis, has temporarily ceased, but it is 
believed will be resumed early in January. 
The items used are 8/, 9/ and 10/4 hard 
maple. One consumer here uses approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 feet annually of this mate- 
rial. 


Alvin Stoltz, manager of the Stoltz Lum- 
ber Co., Woodriver, Ill., has been elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Dec. 16.—The Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club 
(Inc.) is making special efforts to give its 
endeavors for the good of the trade a greater 
degree of effectiveness, and is doing all it 
can to impart emphasis to the value of mem- 
bership. There are twenty-one representa- 
tives of West Coast and southern mills and 
commission men on the roll. One of the 
latest means of keeping the club before the 
eyes of dealers and users of lumber is to 
issue a placard to be hung up in a con- 
spicuous place, which contains not only the 
names of the members, but their addresses 
and telephone numbers. 

M. S. Baer, of the hardwood producing and 
wholesaling firm of Richard P. Baer & Co., 
who had been on a tour of about two months 
to the United Kingdom, got back a week ago, 
landing in New York. He experienced an 
unusually rough passage. Mr. Baer visited 
various lumber centers in the United King- 
dom and made a close study of hardwood 
trade conditions there. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dec. 17.—Buying continues on a moderate 
scale and includes orders for shipment imme- 
diately after the first of the year. Very few 
price changes have been noted during the last 
week. Southern pine remains at a very low 
price level, but the mills seem disinclined to 
make any further concessions and there is a 
feeling among some wholesalers that prices 
will be stronger, as many items are none too 
plentiful. Idaho white and Pondosa pines are 
coming in for their share of business at sta- 
tionary prices. Some dealers report an im- 
provement in local demand for West Coast 
products, especially spruce. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 16.—The lumber business 
the metropolitan area. There is 
about that. One good sign is that prices 
are still holding well. The man who doesn’t 
expect better business next year is the ex- 
ception. 

A special train bearing many lumbermen 
of New York City, Long Island and West- 
chester County left at 11:40 tonight for 
Syracuse, where the annual convention of 
the New York State Builders’ Supply Associa- 
tion will be held tomorrow and Wednesday 
at Hotel Syracuse. The convention has long 
been a mecca for building supply dealers, 
and lumbermen are prominent in its activ- 
ities. The New York delegation had dinner 
together and attended a show before the 
train pulled out. The special will reach 
New York early Thursday morning on the 
return trip. Prominent in the Long Island 
delegation were Charles Fallon, Herbert H. 
Tiukham, Frank Barrett, Harry Grasser and 
Dave Seaman. 

Joseph Cashin, buyer for the nine yards 
of the Dykes Lumber Co., was chief speaker 
at last Friday night’s meeting of the Nylta 
Club. His subject was “to buy or not to buy 
—a scientific analysis of a buyer’s mind—if 
any—plus a few shots at the salesman.” Mr. 
Cashin was welcomed by a capacity attend- 
ance. He described the special nature of 
the business conducted by the Dykes Lumber 
Co., which requires all lumber to be of spe- 
cial lengths and widths. He said he, per- 
haps more than any other local buyer, in- 
sisted wpon dry stock of the finest grades, 
and nearly always wanted quick delivery. 
The Dykes company makes use of many 
mixed carlots. Mr. Cashin illustrated his 
talk with slides made at the company’s yards, 
all located in densely populated metropolitan 
areas. 

Benjamin Downing, of Downing Bros., well 
known Long Island yard, is chairman of the 


is slow in 
no doubt 


seme 
program committee for the Convention of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Aggo. 
ciation, to be held Jan. 28, 29 and 30 at Hote} 
Pennsylvania. James A. Floyd and Frank 
M. Carpenter, both of Westchester, are Co. 
operating in making arrangements. Most of 
the space for the exhibition hall has hee, 
sold and the rest of the program is nearly 
completed. 

The Lehigh Cement Co. will show its film 
“Dealers and Dollars,” at the meeting of th¢ 
Westchester Building Material Men’s Aggo. 
ciation on Jan. 12 at the Farragut Inn, Hast. 
ings-on-Hudson. 

The new mill of the George Adams Lum. 
ber Co. is now in operation at Far Rock. 
away, Long Island. The plant is the last 
word in mill construction, laid out under 
expert supervision, and replaces one de. 
stroyed by fire some months ago. Mr. Adams 
has invited fellow lumbermen to inspect the 
mill, 

Richard Foster, president the Long Islanq 
Salesmen’s Association, has been appointed 
Long Island representative of the Chicago 
Mil} & Lumber Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 17.—Business is seasonally quiet. Ip 
Pacific coast fir and hemlock, the wholesale 
dealing is of moderate volume.  Sastern 
spruce is very quiet. For frame schedules 
the base price is still $42, but for random 
lengths the tone of the market is easier. The 
lath market continues weak, 1%-inch being 
offered at $5, and some transactions at $4.75 
have been reported. Shingles are slow. Oak 
flooring prices are irregular. Idaho white pine 
looks firm, but Pondosa pine is being sold at 
concessions. Southern pine flooring is very 
quiet. Some very good 8-inch air dried roofers 
are being offered here at $28. The automobile 
industry is beginning to buy hardwood lumber. 

The volume of lumber moving from Pacific 
to Atlantic ports is reported to ‘be very en- 
couraging. Offerings are now sufficient to 
take care of all available space, and it is 
confidently expected that there will be an 
improvement in freight rates in the near fu- 
ture. Some of the lines have refusd to quote 
rates for February, in view of the change in 
conditions. The present freight rate from the 
Coast is $10, but for February as much as 
$11 is sometimes asked. 

The Albany Lumber & Planing Mill Co. 
(Ine.) recently announced it had five boat- 
loads of Pacific coast fir on the way east. 

Four schooners from Nova Scotia arrived 
last week with spruce and hemlock cargoes 
aggregating about 2,000,000 feet. Other ar- 
rivals of foreign lumber were 4,154 pieces of 
red lauan from Kolambugan, 19,300 pieces of 
whitewood from Fiume, and 3,000 bundles of 
lath and 1,000,000 feet of fir and hemlock from 
British Columbia. 


Toronto, Ont. 


Dec. 16.—Wholesale business in Ontario 
has held up fairly well. There has been a 
fair demand for fir uppers, and a reasonable 
inquiry for fir timbers and dimension. Some 
shingle business has been placed, largely for 
deferred shipment. The Edgewood Associa- 
tion have now announced that on all shingle 
orders booked for January shipment. the 
prices will be 12% percent off the present 
Consolidated list for XXXXX and Royals, 10 
percent off perfections and eurekas; while for 
February shipment prices will be 5 per- 
cent off present list on all the foregoing 
items, and for March shipment, prices will 
révert to present list. Prices on XXX re- 
main open, as usual. Fir prices have appar- 
ently approached bottom, and considerable 
buying has been done for deferred shipment. 

The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Association will be 
held in the Pulp & Paper Institute, Montreal, 
on Jan. 31. It will be preceded as usual by 
the annual meetings of the various sections. 

J. E. Green, of the H. R. MacMillan Export 
Co. (Ltd.), which he represents at Montreal, 
is on a business trip to the Pacific coast. 

J. L. Macfarlane, of the Canadian General 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, made a business 
trip recently to Timmins, Cochrane, and other 
northern Ontario points. He reports that 
woods operations are going ahead satisfac- 
torily. The roads are in good shape, and 
there has been the right amount of snow 
for skidding the logs. Some companies are 
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pot taking out as large a cut as they did 
last year, but total log output will show only 
, small reduction. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Dec. 16.—There has been an improvement 
in local demand, Mortgage money is easier 
and depositors’ funds are being released 
from banks recently closed, while the 
weather is more favorable. Stock of yards 
had been brought to a minimum, and can be 
replaced at low prices, though dealers are 
polding off until after the first of year. 
Business is slow and wholesale credit re- 
quirements are more stringent. Sales to 
consumers are confined to those who can 
pay on or before delivery or those with 
established credit. Owners of property are 
able to borrow in the usual manner, but 


speculative building ‘has been _ curtailed. 


County and State projects were held up in 
September, but in response to the recent 
call of President Hoover, these will be re- 


sumed. 


Manufacturers of car material have not 
received from local users as high prices as 
from out of the State car shops and rail- 
roads, which buy through wholesalers in 
large cities of the North and East. Sales 
of transit cars often carry long terms as an 
inducement to buy, and mill values are low- 
ered. Lath are slow. Oak flooring prices 
have been unsatisfactory, as demand had 


Mr. Anderson some two years ago, the Baers 
family secured control. Welsh H. Guyer, 
sales manager, has joined the Marshall Mill 
& Manufacturing Co., to look after the buy- 
ing and assist President Marshall. 

The Gorrie Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
will move about Jan. 1 to a new yard, which 
will be one of the most modern in the State. 

B. F. Reynolds, manager Reynolds Bros. 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., is on a visit 
to St. Louis, Chicago, Grand Rapids, Detroit, 
and Clinton, Iowa. 

The Read Bros. Lumber Co. has completed 
the first unit of its sawmill here. It oper- 
ates a number of sawmills near here. 

T. L. Dennis, of Notasulga, Ala., has pur- 
chased a tract of timber near Eufala, Ala., 
to establish saw and planing mills. 

H. S. Culpeper, of Ensley, Ala., formerly 
in the general contracting business with his 
father, has been named vice president of the 
Q. D. Sauls Lumber Co., Desoto, Fla. He will 
have charge of construction work and as- 
sume the management. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dec. 16.—The local market is quiet, and 
most of the mills are preparing to close 
down for the holiday season. There is less 
activity in southern pine than in cypress 
and hardwoods. 

Most southern pine orders received last 
week have been for badly mixed cars to 








Leonard H. Schriefer, 
of the “U. S. S. Mel- 
ville’ has devoted 
some of his spare time. 
during a two months’ 
cruise in Panama, 
Cuba, Virgin Isles and 
Jamaica to the con- 
struction of the chest 
illustrated, which con- 
tains 7,853 inlays of 
wood. His son, Leon- 
ard H., Jr., is shown 
sitting on the chest 








switched to pine until the recent slump in 
oak flooring prices, but it then increased 
50 percent. Dimension has been reduced to 
the lowest in the last three and a half years. 
Sales of 2x4-inch were made to consumers 
at $15, and of No. 2 and better at $19. Crat- 
ing strips, 1x4-inch, are $16, with rough 
strips, $14. No. 3 flooring has been in better 
demand, but is weaker; 1x3-inch is $10 and 
lx4-inch, $10.50. Longleaf dimension, 2x10- 
and 12-inch, is in much better demand from 
industrial users. Crating and box material 
are in strong demand. Railroads have re- 
sumed buying hewn cross ties. Mines are 
taking large stocks of props and other items. 
Creosoting plants have bought heavily of 
piling and poles, and taken some railroad 
Stock. Paving block buyers have held up 
shipments uritil after the first of the year. 
Implement manufacturers have been in the 
market, and clear pole stock shows an ad- 
vance of about $3 over September and Octo- 
ber prices, ranging $40 and up for 3x6- to 
3x8-inch by 12- and 14 feet, rough green 
longleaf or shortleaf, dense grained. Spe- 
cially cut timbers bring fair prices. The 
best sellers are No. 3 inch, No. 2 kiln dried 
inch, and short dimension, with finish items 
running close. 

The Anderson Lumber Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., has started liquidating and will shortly 
close its retail yard. After the death of 


fill out stocks, and for straight cars of low 
grade shed stock and dimension. There is 
some call for 3- and 4-inch Nos. 1 and 2 
common flooring as well as the same grades 
of finish, casing, base and partition, but lit- 
tle demand for B&better and all grades of 
bond siding. No. 2 framing is in fair de- 
mand. Prices on all the above items are 
holding up well. Georgia-Alabama air dried 
roofers are in poor demand, and are weak 
at $16.50 and $17.50. Stock accumulations at 
the mills are increasing, but a number of 
the larger operations are expecting to close 
down Saturday night until after the first 
of the year. The longleaf mills are enjoy- 
ing a better demand than are the shortleaf 
mills, and are holding prices firm, expecting 
an increased volume of railroad and indus- 
trial business after the first of the year. 
Some such orders have already been placed, 
and a few inquiries are coming in. The ex- 
port market for longleaf continues good. 
Cypress prices continue firm. A consider- 
able number of inquiries for spring delivery 
are out. Thick tank and clear heart are in 
good demand, and there is some activity in 
the better finish grades in 4/4 and 5/4 thick- 
nesses. The lower grades of No. 3 common 
and box are moving in excellent volume, 
and the supply of 8-, 10- and 12-inch pecky 
is entirely exhausted, this grade going to 
the truck growers of central Florida. Stocks 
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Jiffy Service’ for 
Eastern Buyers 


Our new plant is specially equipped 
to manufacture Old Growth Yellow Fir 
finish, mouldings and other items in Fir 
Uppers. In addition to modern ma- 
chines, we also have a battery of the 
latest improved type of Moore Dry 
Kilns which dry our lumber to a 
definite, uniform moisture content. 


Eastern dealers will appreciate our 
“jiffy service” on straight or mixed cars 
over all transcontinental railroads. In 
addition to Fir items, you can 


Include Plywood 
In Mixed Cars. 


Take advantage of our excellent 
facilities on your future orders. 


WASHINGTON 
VENEER 









The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
> Pondosa 
Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Shipments via Ne; Missoula, Mont. 












WE House Doors, 1-2 or 5 panel, 
Casement or French Doors, 


Garage Doors, 
S HIF Turned Columns & Newels, 
Square Built-Up Columns, 
3 Gutter, Pickets, 
the following Square or Turned Balus- 
either in straight ters, Porch Rail, P 
or mixed cars, Mouldings, Battens, Lattice, 
with yard stock: K. D. Window, Door and 
Cellar Frames. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Co PORTLAND, ORE. Co 








SALES AGENTS: 
Griswold-Grier Lumber Co. 
Evergreen Lumber Co. 





Service-Quality 
Douglas Fir - Joists 
Long Dimension - Timbers 
Bridge Ties - Planks 


WRITE US. 


TheGriswold Lumber Co. 


Failing Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE. 














ORDER 
MIXED CARS 


Mouldings, Casing 
Common’ Boards 
Factory Lumber 
Uppers, Base 
Frame Material 
Turned Balusters 
Table Legs, Etc. 
*Our Pine is grown in California 
and Southern Oregon. 


Gutter 
FIR 














*PINE 


Mouldings 
Columns 
Turned Stock 
Finish—Cas 
Base, Etc. 


We can complete cars with Doors, Plywood 
and Fir Uppers. 


Harty Manufacturing Co. 


PORTLAND OREGON 
New York Office: 5620 Grand Central 
Terminal, 
WOODWORKERS 


SINCE 1888 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


5/4%x4 Vertical Grain Porch Flooring 
Vertical or Mixed Grain Finish 
Vertical Grain Stepping 


MOULDINGS — Factory Stock 
‘ All made from the finest of 


Old Growth Douglas Fir 


of soft texture, dried in strictly modern dry kilns. 


ROYALS, PERFECTIONS, XXXXX Red CedarShingles 
Mills: Raymond, Washington 


WILLAPA LUMBER CO. 
Sales Office: Failing Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 

















Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


A well known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 

ned flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 

tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3%x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blae Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











of all of the lower grades are small and 
prices are strong. Lath and shingles are 
in excellent demand, and few mills have any 
dry lath for sale. No. 1 48-inch are bringing 
$5.50 to $5.75 at the mill. 

Nos. 1 and 2 common sap gum and tupelo 
are in fair demand by the furniture and cab- 
inet makers, and considerable oak is being 
taken by the flooring manufacturers, but 
the automobile factories are practically out 
of the market. Poplar, red gum, magnolia 
and ash are in poor demand and prices are 
weak. The export market is fair, and the 
overseas outlook for the new year is good. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Dec. 16.—As is customary at this time of 
year, practically all business booked is for 
shipment after the first of January. During 
the last few days, orders have come in 
rather freely. While prices are rather un- 
attractive, the local mills have been accept- 
ing some business. It is expected that after 
the first of the year, business will be better. 
The export market is quiet, with very few 
orders being placed. 

A good many hardwood orders are being 
placed for shipment after the holiday season. 
The list of prices remain practically un- 
changed. 

Ben Alexander, of Wausau, Wis., president 
Masonite Corporation, was a visitor to the 
plant on Monday of last week. William H. 
Mason has returned from a business trip to 
New York City. 

Arthur J. Cox, of Iowa City, Iowa, one of 
the directors of Eastman, Gardiner Hardwood 
Co., with Mrs. Cox and their daughter, Miss 
Louise Cox, is the guest of his son, Frederick 
G. Cox, 


Shreveport, La. 


Dec. 16.—Demand continues slow for all 
items of pine, though prices are firm, and the 
mills are showing a disposition to back off 
when anything like a concesson is mentioned. 
The impression is that the next change wiil 
be to a somewhat higher level. There is 
undoubtedly some improvement in demand. 
Stocks are very low throughout the country, 
and there is sure to be a good spring trade. 
Lumbermen foresee a revival of business in 
the next two or three months. Continuous 
wet, rather than cold, weather has slowed up 
shipments, and the order files have shown 
some increase. 

Allen R. Dickinson, of the Victoria Lumber 
Co., has been elected commander of the W. H. 
Mabry camp, United Spanish-American War 
Veterans, of Shreveport. 

William A. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson-Slagle Lumber Co., has been re-elected 
treasurer of the Caddo lodge of Masons of 
Shreveport. 


Warren, Ark. 


Dec. 16.—Some improvement in business is 
reported by Arkansas soft pine mills. Orders 
had been so scarce that some mills put their 
planers on half-time, but there has come in 4 
nice volume of orders, covering largely mixed 
ears of flooring, finish, casing, base and mold- 
ings, filled with common boards or shiplap. 
A large number of crating orders are also 
reported, and orders for some straight cars of 
38- and 4-inch Bé&better flat and edge grain 
flooring, and 11/16x3%-inch B&better Boston 
partition. 

Stocks of B&better items are at a very low 
point. Stocks of finish are 35 to 50 percent 
lower than they were last December. Com- 
mon boards and dimension have been weak, 
but now that small mill production is greatly 
restricted, better prices should soon prevail. 
No. 2 boards are in heavy surplus. A good 
demand prevails for 1xl12-inch 10 and 20- 
foot No. 2, which is sold up to green stock at 
most mills. Dimension stocks continue poorly 
assorted at most mills, the only surplus items 
being 2x6- and 8-inch No. 1, largely 14- and 
16-foot. Stocks of 3-inch B&better edge grain 
flooring are 80 percent lower than at this 
time last year. Stocks of 4-inch Bé&better 
edge or flat grain are far under normal. 
Sales last week included some 1x4-inch B&bet- 
ter edge grain rough strips for ski manufac- 
ture. Total stocks in the territory are about 
20 percent less than at this time last year, 
largely because of changes in certain mills. 

The Crossett Lumber Co. has converted one 
of its pine mills into a hardwood operation, 


——, 
whereas the Southern Lumber Co. reduced its 
capacity 20 percent by abandoning one of it 
mills and adding one additional unit to a! 
other mill. The Wisconsin-Arkansas Lumbe, 
Co., at Malvern, cut its last log several weeks 
ago, and is now winding up its Operation, 
Its shutdown has been offset in part by the 
new mill of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Go, at 
Mountain Pine, near Hot Springs. It is Te. 
ported that the Caddo River Lumber Co, Will 
erect a new mill south of Ft. Smith, on a 
branch of the Kansas City Southern Railway 


W. T. Rosoboro, general manager of the 
Caddo River mills in Arkansas, will haye 
charge of construction, which will not be 


started until early spring. 

The mills report having reduced prices oa 
pine logs because present prices for common 
items are so low. 

Orrel Axley, secretary Southern Lumber ¢ 
Supply Co., spent the last two weeks visit. 
ing the trade in the North and Past. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Dec. 14.—The Inland Empire mills are not 
receiving any large volume of orders fo; 
either Pondosa or Idaho white pine, as is to 
be expected at this time of year, and demand 
will probably continue light until after Jan, 1, 
Some business is being offered at present 
prices for shipment next year, but mills are 
reluctant to accept much of this, as the gen. 
eral belief is that quotations will be higher 
in 1930 than they are now. The curtailment 
program carried on in 1929 had its effect on 
the market, and it is expected that all mills 
will curtail production to a greater degree 
during the coming year. Inland Empire lum. 
bermen are looking for good business in 1930, 

The cedar pole business in this district was 
larger in volume than it was a year ago, 
although there was no strengthening in prices, 
said R. L. Bayne, manager of the cedar pole 
department of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co, 
Spokane. Something more than 1,000,000 poles 
were sold in this territory by dealers. “The 
pole business is not greatly affected by busi- 
ness fluctuations, because users are usually 
working in a 5- or 10-year construction pro- 
gram,” said Mr. Bayne. 


Macon, Ga. 


Dec. 16.—Production of roofers is down to 
its lowest point and next week, according to 
present tplans,- practically every mill will 
close for the entire week. The roofer manu- 
facturers are hopeful that several big devel- 
opments projected in the Southeast will pro- 
vide a market for a considerable amount of 
roofers. 

Longleaf mills in southwest Georgia and 
southeastern Alabama are busy, and indica- 
tions are that they will continue in steady 
operations. Railrods continue to be the big- 
gest buyers of longleaf. Wholesalers believe 
that demand will come from other sections of 
the country after the first of the year. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Dec. 16.—There has not been much activ- 
ity in the North Carolina pine market. 
Many mills will close up one week from to- 
day, and stay closed until about Jan. 5. How- 
ever, most of the shipping department staffs 
will be on hand. Most roofer mills have 
given notice that there will be no shipments 
after Dec. 18 or 20, until some time between 
Jan. 1 and 15. 

There has been a slightly better demand 
for edge 4/4 No. 2 and better band and 
circular sawn, but most of this is going to 
be exported. Mills do not have much of this 
item to offer, but yards really do not need 
more stock now. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock 
width, rough and dressed, have also been 
moving a little better, but total sales have 
been light. These items accumulate very 
slowly. Good circular sawn finish is still 
moving very sluggishly. Edge 4/4 No. 3, 
also No. 3 stock widths, have been very 
quiet. There have been more inquiries for 
mixed cars of 5/4 and thicker No. 2 and bet- 
ter edge, also stock widths, but most of 
these have been difficult to fill. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box continues very quiet. 
Box makers are buying occasional cars to 
fill in. There have been some sales of edge 
4/4 No. 2 box dressed, also dressed and re- 
sawn. No. 1 4/4 stock box has been moving 
very slowly, kiln or air dried. Some air 


(Continued on Page 82) 
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Unique Collection of Woods 


WattHAM, Mass., Dec, 16.—Starting at 75, 
when a long and nearly fatal illness had made 
him a permanent invalid, George F. Dyar, of 
Waltham, has gathered a remarkable collection 
of “Trees of the World” and their products. 
In his home in Waltham, Mr. Dyar has more 
than 2,500 specimens, representing more than 
3600 subjects pertaining to trees from all over 
the earth. Everything is included in the collec- 
tin from the common commercial woods and 
gmi-precious cabinet woods popularly known 
4s “lumber,” to exceedingly rare specimens of 
little known trees. 

Quite as remarkable as the collection itself 
is the fact that the elderly. gentleman has be- 
come so absorbed in his hobby that his health 
has actually improved, and now, a few months 
gast his 80th birthday, doctors who saw little 
hope for him 5 years ago confidently predict he 
ought to be good for at least an even century. 
This is the second collection of the kind Mr. 
Dyar has brought together, but far more com- 
plete and interesting than its predecessor, which 
he started in middle life. 

Mr. Dyar himself insists that his present re- 
markable collection is far from complete, and 
he is endeavoring to secure other specimens 
of rare woods and little known tree products 
from distant parts of the earth, things of 
which he has learned through his extensive 
correspondence and patient researches. He is 
preparing a most interesting catalog of the col- 
lection and has already listed more than 4,000 
specimens of woods and tree products. Some 
of this catalog has been typewritten, but much 
of it is in Mr. Dyar’s beautifully written 
Spencerian longhand. Through his painstaking 
work at his unusual hobby, Mr. Dyar has be- 
come a skillful botanist, a talented cabinet- 
maker, and a wood-finisher. 

In a cabinet in his livingroom, Mr. Dyar has 
arranged 300 of the most interesting specimens 
for the entertainment of friends and for the 
enjoyment of school children and other callers. 


Many of his specimens are now priceless, 
Mr. Dyar explained, and probably could not 
be replaced. 

Relating how he became interested in his 
curious hobby, Mr. Dyar told of a day when he 
was about 45 and owned a farm near Lowell, 
Mass. “My oldest boy, who was then about 
16,” he said, “asked me how many different 
kinds of trees grew around our farm. I said: 
‘Let’s get a piece of each different tree we can 
find and polish it up and see.’ 

“We found fifty-five different kinds of trees 
around the farm, and through our interesting 
work of getting the samples and polishing 
them to show the grain, we learned that about 
150 varieties once grew in this section of the 
country. I got so interested as I found what 
beautiful characters the different trees have, 
that they are as individual as people, that I 
made a neat box to hold the samples as we 
finished them up, and began to hunt for speci- 
mens of other woods which once grew in New 
England. Naturally, this collection broadened 
out and I began to search for specimens of all 
the American woods. 


“One day, some years before, I had picked 
up a piece of logwood near the plant of a 
chemical company that once was in business 
near Lowell, and I took it home to show be- 
Cause the color and grain of fhe wood were so 
pretty. Logwood, you know, gives an extract 
which is used in the dye industry. This piece 
I dropped in the attic and forgot about. Years 
later I ran across it and found that it had 
Weathered into a beautiful piece of wood. 

took it to a clever wood-turner I knew and 
asked him to turn me something that would 
be interesting and show the wood to the best 
advantage.” Mr. Dyar took from his specimen 
fase a wooden cup made from the ancient 


fragment of logwood, now a beautiful, deep 
red with a handsome grain, and turned on the 
base of the cup were seven loose rings, a 
wonderful specimen of wood-turning. This 
was about the only thing he had kept from 
his first collection, Mr. Dyar said, the other 
specimens having been given away to friends 
before diabetes broke down his health. 


Unlike museum collections of woods Mr. 
Dyar’s collection has been given character and 
interest by his idea of making each specimen 
unique and distinctive through the arts of the 
wood-carver, the wood-turner, and the wood- 
polisher. 


In his living room case are many fascinating 
things. There is a specimen of African maple, 
beautifully figured, in the form of a human 
foot, once used by African natives in making 
shoes of pure rubber gum. A specimen of 
Palestine olivewood is a tiny cabinet with a 
front like a rolltop desk that rolls down into 
the false bottom and disappears. 


There is a handsome ruler, one foot long, 
containing sixteen of the most rare woods of 
California, each specimen beautifully finished. 
Aromatic cedarwood is shown in the form of a 
miniature, brassbound chest. A handsome 
panel, about the length of the hand, contains 
specimens of forty-one varieties of white wood. 
What appears to be a block of black marble 
is a specimen of lignum vitae, so heavy that 
it sinks in water. Another piece of lignum 
vitae from an old bowling ball that had been 
weathered for years until the heavy gums were 
gone is shown in the form of a tiny saucer, a 
lovely red shade, and about as light as soft- 
wood, 

What appears to be a big stick of firewood 
is merely a section of redwood bark from one 
of the largest trees in the world, growing in 
California. There are New England cotton- 
wood, South American boxwood, native black 
alder and pencil cedar, western yellow pine 
and many other kinds, all in interesting forms. 
An ash tray shows ten varieties of teakwood 
from different parts of the world. There is 
a marvelous specimen of “old field pine,” pol- 
ished until the pitch-filled grain resembles a 
wonderful marble. Cedar of Lebanon is in- 
cluded with Cuban cedar and eight other va- 
rieties of cedar in a little inlaid disk that shows 
each variety to perfection. There is a weighty 
chunk of Madagascan ebony, once used in 
piano keys. Sandalwood from China is shown 
in the form of a beautifully carved fan. 
There is a little savings bank of burled ash 
more than 100 years old. 


Mr. Dyar has an extensive collection of the 
different kinds of rubber trees, gutta percha and 
balata, including the woods and the products in 
all stages from the earliest days up to the 
present modern methods of manufacture. His 
collection of gum copal and fossil copal is also 
extraordinary. Copal is a resinous tree-prod- 
uct resembling amber. 

These are only a few of the interesting 
things in Mr. Dyar’s collection. 


Recommends New “Lab’’ Building 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 16—Word has been re- 
ceived by the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, operated jointly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the University of Wisconsin, of 
Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde’s 
recommendation to President Hoover that a 
new building be provided for the laboratories 
owing to the present cramped condition. This 
action by the agricultural department is under- 
stood to be in compliance with President 
Hoover’s expressed wish that needed govern- 
mental works be undertaken as soon as pos- 
sible to stabilize employment and business con- 
ditions, 
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California White Pine 
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35,000,000 Feet. 
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SURVEYS TIME STUDIES 


CuRTIS A. MARSTON Co. 


Efficiency Engineers 
Box 687 SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Logging —Lumber Production and Handling 


INCENTIVE WAGE PAYMENT PLANS 
FOR MINIMUM OPERATING COSTS 
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“All American 
Homes” 


69 attractive $9. 
Homes & Plans 


“The New Colonials” 
50 Homes $9.” 
with Plans 
“Little Bungalows” 
101 Plans of 
4&5 room $9.” 





PLAN BOOKS 


That Sell Homes homes 

These books contain plans of | « atl ss 
all sizes and types of homes. Fine Homes Book 
They're up-to-date and will | 65 Plans of $9. 
soon pay for themselves. Send | modern homes 


your order today, take advan- 
tage of our 


Special Offer —> 
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CRONWALL & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Lumber Company Financing 





Represent owners of 


PACIFIC COAST 
TIMBERLANDS 


For Sale on Attractive Terms 





231 South La Salle Street 
Continental Illinois Bank Building 


CHICAGO 

















You Can Avoid 
UNCOLLECTIBLE 
ACCOUNTS 


—just as a large portion of the lumbermen do, (also 
those who sell the same trade) by means of Clancy’s 
Red Book Service. 


WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION you can de- 
termine whether or not we can help you. 


Write for our FREE Trial Offer and ask for Fold- 
er No. 49 S, 


Also, if you have some bad accounts on your books, 
our Collection Department can probaly get your 
money for you and the cost will be very little as 
as compared with the profit you could make if you 
had the money to re-invest in stock in trade. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


608 So. Dearborn &t., CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 S. William ‘St., NEW YORK CITY 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 
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Surface Measure | 


ESTIMATOR | 


Anew rgublicaticn covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
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L. S. Beale, of Chicago, secretary-treas- 
urer of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, left Tuesday night on a short busi- 
ness trip to Memphis, Tenn. 


John Adams, of Shawano, Wis., sales 
manager of the Wallrich Land & Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago the fore part of this 
week. He left for Milwaukee, Wis., 
Wednesday morning, to return home that 
evening. 


C. L. Foretich, of Warren, Ark., sales 
manager of the Bradley Lumber Co. of 
Arkansas, was in Chicago on Friday of last 
week to confer with officials of the Hil- 
gard Lumber Co., his firm’s sales represen- 
tative in the Chicago territory. 


Frank R. Linroth, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Exchange Sawmills Sales Co., 
spent the early part of the week in De- 
troit, calling on lumbermen. He found that 
a price war is having serious effects on the 
lumber trade in the automobile city. 


John E, Woodruff, of Akron, Ohio, secre- 
tary and sales manager of the Lyman-Haw- 
kins Lumber Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Akron Kiwanis Club. Mr. 
Woodruff, who last year was vice presi- 
dent of the club, is one of the most promi- 
nent men in the lumber industry in the Ak- 
ron-Canton-Youngstown area. 


D. R. Winn, representative of the Gulf 
Red Cypress Co. in the Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky territory, who formerly made his 
headquarters in Columbus, Ohio, where he 
also at one time was with the Winn-Adams 
Lumber Co., has opened an office in Lex- 
ington, Ky. In addition to the Gulf com- 
pany he will handle sales for the Tennessee 
Coal & Lumber Co. in his territory. 


J. C. Williams, of the J. C. Williams Lum- 
ber Co., Vina, Ala., was in Chicago Tues- 
day and Wednesday. It was a most inap- 
propriate time for a man from the sunny 
South to visit the city, for on Wednesday 
the worst blizzard in several years arrived. 
He left Wednesday afternoon for home, fol- 
lowed, no doubt, by the envious glances .of 
the lumbermen upon whom he had called. 


L. G. Negrotto, of Rochelle, La., sales 
manager of the Tremont Lumber Co., was 
in Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday to 
confer with R. C. Clark, his company’s Chi- 
cago sales agent. Business, he finds, is 
about the same everywhere, with some or- 
ders coming through all the time but with 
dealers and others, in the main, marking 
time till the Christmas and New Year’s holi- 
days are over. Inquiry, however, has shown 
some improvement in the last two weeks, 
and it is thought probable that with the ad- 
vent of another year, or soon thereafter, will 
come an increased demand for lumber. 


Larry Keith, of Chicago, field representa- 
tive of the West ‘Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, has established his headquarters in 
the offices of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at 2017 Conway 
Building, 111 West Washington Street. This 
addition makes quite a “family” in the Na- 
tional Association offices with Manager C. 
E. Close of the trade extension department. 
L. R. Putman and F. J. Parker, field repre- 
sentatives of the Southern Pine Association 
and the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, respec- 
tively, already have established there the 
(Chicago headquarters of their organizations. 


Chicago residents Wednesday saw an ex- 
cellent advertisement showing the need for 
quality in both materials and construction 
that make up homes. They not only saw 
it, but most of them felt it and heard it, 
and several were heard to curse it. It was 
a very severe blizzard, with cutting snow 





driven by a high wind. One man, about to 
step out into the cold from the lobby of , 
downtown office building, said to his friend 
“I’m mighty glad I’ve got a nice warm 
home waiting for me.” His friend wished 
that the east bedroom had been repaired, at 
his home, or that it had been made right jn 
the first place. A wooden bungalow 
mounted on a motor truck, to advertise g 
brand of candy, passed by, and people on 
the sidewalk, even though they had to hold 
their hats tighter to do it, turned to look. 
The two men first mentioned turned their 
coat collars up and stepped out into the 
roaring gale. And several floors above, in 
that towering structure, a lumberman was 
somewhat inclined to believe that people 
aren’t interested in homes, and he was won- 
dering where business will come from, dur- 
ing the next few months! 
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Welcome First Grandchild 


When Philip A. Rogers, vice president and 
general manager of Eastman, Gardiner Hard- 
wood Co., becomes a grandfather, it is a matter 
of no little moment, and of great interest to 
his friends in the lumber world. This impor- 
tant event took place Tuesday night, Dec, 17, 
when his son-in-law, Douglas Aucott, and his 
daughter, Mrs. Aucott, formerly Miss Lola 
Rogers, were presented with a daughter. This 
is their first child, as well as the first grand- 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Rogers. Mr. Aucott, 
the proud young father, is also prominent in 
Laurel’s lunrber interests, holding an important 
place with the McLeod Furniture Co. 
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Plans Large Development Project 


Edward L. Beyard, of Seligman, Ariz., who 
specializes in the colonization and development 
of oil, timber and mineral lands, has, with 
associates, taken over 3,454,500 acres of Nei- 
meyers’ lands in Yucatan, and adjacent States 
and territory of Quintana Roo. This includes 
also a railroad running from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Pacific, and 2,900,000 acres on 
the Pacific side, the ownership of these lands, 
and the control, under certain options, of an 
additional 62,000,000 acres. It is planned to cut 
hardwood ties at first and later to go into the 
manufacture of other products. Temporary 
quarters have been established in New York 
City at 132 East 24th Street, with E. A. P. 
Palmer, now at headquarters, and Marcelle 
Edwards & Co., 55 West 42nd Street, in charge 
of the financial end. 


Will Have a Social Meeting 


Because, with the arrival of the holiday 
season, lumbermen are interested in Santa 
Claus, Christmas trees and New Year’s Eve 
whoopee more than in lumber, the members of 
the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association 
unanimously decided that there would be no 
more business meetings of the organization 
until after the first of the year. The meeting 
on December 23—held as usual at the Boston 
Oyster House—will be given over entirely to 
having a good time. There will be the usual 
round of stories, and the luncheon will be 
“set up” by the president, V. J. Euler, of the 
V. J. Euler Lumber Co. There will be other 
little details of joy, too, according to promises, 
but discretion forbids mention of: them. 


Inland Empire Visitors to Portland 


PortLANnp, Ore., Dec. 14.—This is the quiet 
time in the Inland Empire lumber industry and 
several prominent lumbermen from that territory 
were in Portland this week to get in personal 
contact with what is transpiring. Among them 
were C. L. Isted, general manager, and Charles 
Monahan, traffic manager, of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., Bend, Ore.; W. M. Leuthold, presi- 
dent of the Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer: Park, 
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Wash.; J. P. McGoldrick, head of the McGold- Named Insurance Company Director 
fick Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., G. T. Mor- Mitwavkeg, Wis., Dec. 16.—J. D. Rowland, 
ken, assistant manager, and Paul Bliss, traffic 4 ¢ Bayport, Minn., general manager of the 
manager, Ol the Winton Lumber Co., of Coeur Andersen Yard Co., which owns line yards 
¢ Alene, Idaho; Walter Starry, sales manager i, northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, has 
of the Kinzua Pine Mills Co. Kinzua, Ore. een elected a director of the Lumbermen’s 








out to and Ray Veldman, traffic manager of the J. Mutual Insurance Co., of Milwaukee. He 
fn? ff Niels Lumber Co. of Libby, Mont. The par- succeeds F. D, Abel, of Waukesha, Wis. 
me ticular we that — _ age = who was elected president of the insurance 
: meeting of the commocity committees OF the company following the death of W. O. Hoff- 
Wished Pacific Northwest Advisory Board on Friday f { F Atki Wi 
red, at rt on the number of cars estimated re- "'*" © ort ROAR, WS. 
ght in . en to handle products of Oregon, Washing- a, 
igalow aa and Idaho during January, February and Wall Chart on Chains 
tise a March of the coming year. A new walt chart published by the Diamond 
»" on i wueaaaananan Chain & ge rig ar nonlin. Co., og Ind., 
> hold — gives all the information necessary for the 
look, To Sell Hardwoods on Commission selection of the proper chain for any applica- 
their A. M. Richardson, formerly associated with tion—size, pitch, weight, tensile strength, speed, 
© the the Osgood-Corson-Ratcliff Co. in Chicago and rated horsepowers and load in pounds of Dia- 
ve, in more recently in the lumber business in the mond chain and corresponding information on 
was South, has returned to Chicago and has opened sprockets to fit various sizes of chain. The 
People an office in room 1532 Tribune Building, to sell new 2%-inch pitch Diamond chain, No. 480, 
. Won- lumber on commission. The A. M. Richardson is shown for the first time. It is rated up to 
» dur- Lumber Co. will specialize in hardwoods. The 408 horsepower. The chart measures 21x27%4 
telephone number is State 6200. inches, a convenient size to handle and read. 


‘a Credit Plan for Construction 


Hard- 



























aa Numerous lumbermen who also sell ers, and many others in allied lines, 
impor- builders’ supplies in Chicago were interested = The result has been a tremendous weed- 
°c. 17 in the proceedings of the Thursday after- ing out of undesirable contractors, who are LSS 
nd his noon session of the annual convention of the not willing to operate where such close tg 
Lola Natio nal Builders Supply Association, watch of credit and paying-up habits is MADE BY 
This _ ay Lig es. i pony — kept. oe al — who stay pat Mager 
b ecember to 13. e tore part of tha very caretul to keep their names off either o | 
= session . pote over entirely “ a = Pe ye lists. The —— will help § TENNESSEE 
-- cussion of the allied construciion credit plan, the delinquent, in a few worthy cases, to 
wall by which it is hoped to have future con- clear his name if it is evident he is making LUMBER E&MEG. CO. i 
struction activities carried forward on a_ an honest effort, by taking his note for a | 
good business basis by all the interests con- certain amount. If, however, that note is 
ect cerned in furnishing either materials or la- not paid at maturity the delinquent is placed i -KINOAVI LL 
bor. The building supply men are not over- on the six-months list. le ——— : ae st = 
» who looking the part that lumber must of neces- The plan has greatly speeded up turnover 
pment sity play in any enterprise of this charac- in Detroit, the dealers working with fewer 
.. ter, and one of the speakers, H. H. Dickin- contractors but doing more business with L t l figure your 
son, of Detroit, Mich., who told of how each. From over 850 contractors on Au- 2 any Cc er invoices ! 
States the plan is already being operated in his gust 1, 1926, the number was reduced to 
cludes : . ai . . ee <¢ oF . 099 TI busi » te Paomene invoices cher x 
if of city, is a retail lumberman as well as a 356 by February 1, 1929. he business is umber is never « matter 
wai building supply dealer. — in fewer but better hands. The plan has Meilicke Lumber Calcu- 
rat His talk supplemented that of N. J. Bid- also clarified the relationships of manufac- lator 1s used. een 
ed us dle, of the Detroit Construction Industries turer, wholesaler and retailer, making it ainitina Geiss while 
to a Credit Bureau, who told an unusually large more common for each to stay in his own cen be weed for anything. 
to the number of listeners about the working de- field. Better construction is going into De- i iy Bg 
porary tails of the organization, which represents troit homes. By co-operation, production tensions per thousand. 
York approximately 85 percent of all building ma- has been more nearly synchronized with This ad pinned to 
A Pp terials sold in the Michigan metropolis. All demand, with resultant check of over-ex- wd letterhead will 
site he buildi industries are listed under yansion. The bureau also acts as a harmon- 0 See ae 8 E> 
arcelle the building industries ar “sae I ae Seve day free trial. 
sharge twenty-eight | headings, which are divided izer, adjusting causes for friction between Meilick 
P into five major groups—construction, finan- the various construction groups. eilicke Systems, Inc. 
cial, semi-finished and specialties, builders’ Its effect upon Detroit's lumber industry 3472 North Clark St., Chicago, IIL 3 
supplies, and equipment. Lumber and mill- was mentioned. by Mr. Dickinson, who 
. work are listed with the “semi-finished and stated that in 1928 (considered a “good 
oliday specialties” group, along with hardware, credit year”) eighteen dealers, doing a busi- 
Santa plumbing and heating, marble and tile, glass ness of approximately $26,000,000, had some 
s Eve and painting, sheet metal, stone and ma- $2,000,000 on their books at the end of the Time Saving Devices 
ers of sonry, and electrical supplies. A person or year. This was reduced to $600,000 in 1929, 
a firm, to be eligible to participate in the city- a relatively more difficult credit year. On 
sad wide scheme, must join his group organi- the basis of “on the fifteenth of the month The Biggest Card in the Business World 
: zation and then must agree to immediately following purchase,” six dealers in 1927 had Tin. dat adi cneeaennin taenneetae 
ceting report when: A purchaser’s account be- 68 percent of their bills discounted, in 1928 a Wiggins plate has made the 
3oston comes delinquent; a purchaser clears his ac- 77 percent, and in 1929 86 percent. For Wiggins Peerless 
ely * count; material or labor is sold to a delin- some reason the bureau allows, as terms of Patent Book Form Card 
rare quent for other than cash. An audit upon payment for the lumber group for lumber teres son oft Reteslontatt 
if P a member’s books is mandatory whenever it sales of exclusive lumber companies, fifteen if you admit the value of a proper card representation we 
iS suspected his reporting has not been ac- days more than for sales by general building would like to send you tab of specimens. Ask for it; de- 
other curate. supply dealers. tach the cards one by one and eaere oe ee cut 
mmees, An account is considered delinquent at While lumbermen and dealers in other pe mer ed ete apa nt cer of coer pal 
the end of ‘the month following that in similar lines in Detroit are finding the re- ce 
ail which the goods were purchased—for in- sults of this bureau very beneficial, those in The John B. Wiggins Co. 
stance, goods purchased December 5 become suburban districts and outlying cities such Established 1857 
quiet delinquent, if unpaid for, February 1. The Saginaw, Flint and-Lansing are finding that. 
y and names and addresses of all delinquent ac- they must be more careful of their credit Rae 
ritory counts are listed in a current credit rating list than before, as the contractors and Die Eo oak 
rsonal book, and when a firm or individual has been others who left Detroit business to those 
them So listed for six months his name is placed willing to pay—several hundred were thus 1108 ROTEEL COMPANY 
harles in a supplementary book. Both books are “released”—are seeking less difficult fields. So. Wabash Sree. enema 
eviin- sent to all members of the bureau, which It begins to appear that lumbermen in —_., emcace 
— include bankers and surety companies, con- other cities must also organize with their 
ark, 














tractors, manufacturers, wholesalers, retail- allies in the construction industries. 
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mas Shopping 
EASY! 


Nothing could be more appro- 
priate from a lumberman than 
the delightful books of Douglas 
Malloch, The Lumberman Poet 
— "the poet who makes living a 
joy. 


All you have to do is to write 
the American Lumberman and 
say what book or books, and 
how many. One letter, one 
check, and your shopping’s done, 
easily, inexpensively. 


If you wish, we will send the 
books to separate addresses, 
with a letter in each case from 
us, saying the book is a gift from 
you. 


BOOKS ABOUT THE HOME 


Come on Home: Poems of humor and 
sentiment, of home and home things, 
to read, to recite, and to send to the 
absent. Every home should have it. 
Bound in cheery blue cloth, $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Little Hop-Skipper: Poems for children 
to read, and for parents to read aloud, 
to the delight of both. Full of the 
whimsical fancies of childhood. _ II- 
lustrated. $1.50, postpaid. 


ABOUT THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


In Forest Land: Songs of the woods and 
the lumber camps, a book whose 
steady popularity with those who 
know the forest has carried it 
through four editions. [llustrated 
from photographs. $1.25, postpaid. 


Re-Sawed Fables: A collection of amus- 
ing prose tales about the lumber busi- 
ness’ each with a fitting moral. $1, 
postpaid. 


INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 


The Heart Content: Read it, and you 
will know why Douglas Malloch is 
called “‘the poet who makes living a 
joy.” A hopeful and helpful book 
that you will want to give to many a 
friend. $1.25, postpaid. 


Be the Best of Whatever You Are: 
Around his famous poem with that 
title, Mr. Malloch has woven more 
than a hundred others to inspire the 
every-day man. Bound in red, Span- 
ish leather, grained. $1.25, postpaid. 


Address the Publisher: 
431 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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HYMENEAL 


BENSON-WHITE. The wedding of Herbert 
J. Benson, of Tacoma, Wash., and Miss Vir- 
ginia Carman White, of Spokane, was held 
Dec. 10 at Christ Church, Tacoma. The 
bridegroom is a salesman for the Reliance 
Lumber & Timber Co., of Tacoma, The bride 
is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wallace E. 
White, formerly of Tacoma and now residents 
of Spokane. The ceremony was performed by 
the Very Rev. Sidney T. James, pastor of the 
church, and was attended by a large party 
of friends and relatives of the young couple. 
Miss Ellen Mudgett was maid of honor and 
Miss Toberta Mudgett and Miss Shirley Born 
the bridesmaids. Elliott Evenson was best 
man and Lawrence Karrer and Delbert Valen- 
tine the ushers. Mr. and Mrs. Benson left for 
California on a motor tour after the ceremony 
and on their return will make their home in 
Tacoma. 


GRISWOLD - KOHNLE. Graham Albert 
Griswold, president of the Griswold Lumber 
Co. and one of the best known lumbermen, 
both as wholesaler and manufacturer, on the 
Pacific Northwest, became a Benedick on 
Thursday, Dec. 12, when he took as his bride 
Jean Eleanor Kohnle, formerly of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., charming sister of Mr. and Mrs. William 
E. Miller, of Portland, Ore., and formerly a 











MR. AND MRS. GRAHAM A. GRISWOLD 


popular daughter of Texas. The wedding took 
place at the home of the groom’s mother, Mrs. 
William Griswold, 811 Overton Street, Port- 
land, in the presence of immediate relatives. 
After a short honeymoon to Seattle, Victoria 
and other points north, the happy couple will 
be at home at the Envoy Apartments, Port- 
land. The wedding came as a pleasant sur- 
prise to Mr. Griswold’s many friends in the 
lumber trade, for he had always professed 
invulnerability to the darts of Cupid. He had 
long been a popular bachelor and well known 
club man of the city and is owner of the 
Griswold Lumber Co. and a stockholder in sev- 
eral other companies operating mills either 
on the Columbia River or in the Willamette 
River valley. 





HACKETT-MAY. Miss Edith May, only 
daughter of the late T. R. Ferguson, K. C., 
and Mrs. Ferguson, was married recently at 
Toronto, Ont., to George Robertson Hackett, 
of Robertson & Hackett Sawmills (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, B. C. After a honeymoon trip to New 
York and the rest of the winter in California, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hackett will make their home 
in Vancouver. 


DBMPSEY-WILLIAMS. Thomas Dempsey, 
second son of the late Lawrence T. Dempsey, 
of Tacoma, Wash., was married recently at 
South Bend, Ind., to Miss Marie Williams, 
daughter of Mrs. Thomas Williams, of South 
Bend. The wedding service was held in the 
historic chapel of Notre Dame University, of 
which Mr. Dempsey is a graduate. Mrs. Law- 
rence T. Dempsey, the bridegroom’s mother, 
made the long trip from Tacoma to atten 
the ceremony, which took place Thanksgiving 
day. Mr. and Mrs. Dempsey will make their 
home in Seattle after a short wedding trip. 





ROSENBERRY - WEYERHAEUSER. Miss 
Sarah Maud Weyerhaeuser, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles A. Weyerhaeuser, is to be a 
June bride. Her engagement to Walter 
Rosenberry, son of Mr. and Mrs, W. S. Rosen- 





berry of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, is announced 
by Mr. and Mrs. Weyerhaeuser. Mr. Weyer- 
haeuser is a vice-president of the F. Weyer- 
haeuser Co., with offices in St. Paul. 

Miss Weyerhaeuser is a graduate of Miss 
Hartridge’s School, Plainfield, N. J.. and she 
also attended Vassar College for two years, 

Mr. Rosenberry was graduated from Shat- 
tuck School, Faribault, Minn. He is now a 
senior at Dartmouth’ College, Hanover, N. H. 
and is a member of Delta Kappa Epsilon 
fraternity. 


LUMBER TRANSPORTATION | 


Get Reduction in Rates 


BEAUMONT, TEXx., Dec. 16.—Through an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, exports 
from Beaumont and consumers in the city will 
enjoy practically the same rates from points on 
the International & Great Northern as they do 
from other east Texas roads. 

Five years ago there was a general readjust- 
ment of lumber rates on all lines between the 
International & Great Northern and the Sabine 
River, but that road was not included as the 
port was not interested in production in that 
section. Now that many of the east Texas 
mills have cut out and the International has 
become a part of the Missouri Pacific system, 
giving a one-line haul into Beaumont, condi- 
tions have been changed. 

The reduction amounts to from 23% cents 
from Jacksonville to a reduction from 21 to 10 
cents from points like Conroe. This will ma- 
terially enlarge the scope for exporters in 
particular who are finding hard picking for 
grades coming up to the requirements of their 
trade. 











Week’s Loadings of Revenue Freight 


Loadings of revenue freight reported by the 
car service bureau of the American Railway 
Association for the week ended Dec. 7, 1929, 
totaled 936,825 cars as follows: Forest prod- 
ucts, 52,901 cars (a gain of 4,312 cars over 
the week ended Nov. 30, 1929); grain, 47,983 
ears; livestock, 31,260 cars; coal, 218,132 cars; 
coke, 12,158 cars; ore, 8,808 cars; merchandise, 
247,389 cars; and, miscellaneous, 318,194 cars. 
The total loadings for the week ended Nov. 
30, 1929, were 837,107 cars. 


Shift Case to Federal Courts 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 14.—The four-year 
legal battle by the State of Washington to 
prevent an increased tariff on the transporta- 
tion of logs within the State was shifted to 
the Federal courts yesterday when the State’s 
attorney general filed an application for an 
injunction with the United States district 
court here. The application asks that the 
railroad companies be prohibited from asking 
the higher rates pending an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. 

The rate controversy dates back to 1925 
when the railroads presented a tariff to the 
State department of public works which was 
ordered into effect. The Associated Log 
Shippers protested and the tariff was sus- 
pended by the department. The railroads went 
to the courts and obtained an order from the 
Thurston County court upholding the in- 
creased rates. Notice of appeal was given and 
the case is now pending before the State 
supreme court. 

The State claims the tariff has never been 
in effect and the application for an injunction 
in the Federal court is to prevent the extra 
charges being’ made while the case remains 
unsettled. 


Freight Car Inquiries and Orders 


In the latest issue of Railway Age the fol- 
lowing inquiries and orders for freight cars 
were reported: The Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Plans to construct 500 coal cars in its own 
shops at Denison, Tex. The Jamaica Govern- 
ment’ Railway is inquiring for 40 box cars 
of 20 tons’ capacity. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific has placed orders for 5,000 
freight cars as follows: 1,000 gondola, 70 
tons, Pressed Steel Car Co.; 1,000 box, Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co.; 500 box, General 
American Car Co.; 500 box, Pullman Car & 
Manufacturing Co.; 500 auto, 50 feet 6 inches, 
Standard Steel Car Corp.; 1,000 auto, 40 feet, 
Bettendorf Co.; 250 flat, Ryan Car Co.; 250 
stock, Ryan Car Co. 
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